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At FW Management Opera- 
tions, we specialize in making new 
and existing industrial plants more 
profitable. At any stage, from plan- 
ning through operation, we provide 
management experts to help you. 

Wecan work with you during 
design, engineering, and construc- 
tion to assure that your plant meets 
performance specifications. We can 
commission your plant and set up a 
maintenance program for you. 

Wecan assign plant personnel, 
or assist you in recruiting your own 
personnel, locally or worldwide. 
Wecan train your team in manage- 
ment, operations, and marketing. 
And our people will stay with you 
as long as you need them. 

Right now, at an oil refinery in 
Saudi Arabia and a salt plant in 


Uganda, our people are involved in 
both plant operations and training. 

Ata fertilizer and chemical 
plant in Bangladesh, we are train- 
ing all craftsmen, operators, and 
supervisors required to construct, 
maintain, and operate the complex. 

At a power plant in Ecuador, a 
refinery in South Korea, and a fer- 
tilizer plant in Egypt, we are help- 
ing to move new plants through the 
critical start-up phase. 

Whatever you produce—paper, 
food, metals, or anything else—we 
can help you. Wherever we go 
around the world, we have the ca- 
pabilities of Foster Wheeler behind 
us and an 80-year heritage of suc- 
cessfully engineering, constructing 
and operating industrial plants. 

Solet us become part of your 


team. We can run your entire 
operation for you. Or we can 

train your people and then phase 
ourselves out. Our principal offices 
are in Houston, Texas; Reading, 
England; and Milan, Italy. Talk to 
us and get a running start today. 


FW Management Operations, Ltd. 
Aldwych House, 2 Blagrave Street 
Reading, Berkshire, 

RG1 1AZ, England 

Phone: (0734) 583585 Telex: 848600 
Hong Kong—Ocean Centre 

Tel: 3-721-1711 Tlx: 37512 
Singapore—Shaw Centre 

Tel: 733-5216 Tlx: RS39292 


FOSTER F) WHEELER 


Well run your plant for you. 
Or we'll get you off to a running start. 





Behind closed doors 


; -As you imply 

ae in Will Peking 
"d Shanghai Hong- 
kong? [8 Mar.|, 

now more than 

ever before the 

people of Hong- 
erve a more representative 
nent and courageous. leader- 
ie residents of Hongkong must 
jb ad be allowed to watch 


-rights of Hongkong's people to the 

| unists in a most undemocratic 

“manner by negotiating with them be- 

hind. closed doors. The communists 

will exert every pressure to force their 

rbitrary dictates upon Britain. 

itish officials should learn from his- 

y that the communists always do 

jean what they say or say what 

hey mean. Therefore, their words and 

: ises should be taken with a pinch 
oisalt oo 


‘thermore, we all recognise that - j 
le have an inalienable right to | 


; eir own way of living. The 
of Hongkong's 5.5 million resi- 
hould never be bartered away 

and China. That would be 

potism. We also know that most of 
kong's residents have fled from 

_the Chinese communists in the past 35 
"Their wishes and aspirations 
respected in determining 

re. They should be allowed to 


ead that Malaysia's - 


and Study Centre 


d er, outside a i Op = | 
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MAJOR 
WALL STREET 
INVESTMENT 
BANKING FIR! 


wishes to recruit experienced 
Hong Kong based 


MERC 
INVESTMENT 
BANKERS 


with in-depth exposure to and identifiable "closing" experience in 
the following categories: 


C] Euro-capital markets 
(J Yankee debt/equity markets 
C] Private placement markets 
. E} Interest rate and currency swaps 
— L1.M/AS and leveraged buy-outs 
C3 International Corporate Finance 
C] Commercial paper 
C] U.S. real estate — 
[L] Financial Futures - 


Candidates should have at least 5 years in- depth experience with. 
a major international merchant bank. All positions will be based 


. in Hong Kong and are likely to require some travel in the 


Asia/Pacific region. 


dere c Securities is es of W; al Suit s 


America, controls assets of U.S. $85 billion. " 


E Forward detailed resume including passport-size photograph by airmail 


J. E Frowein 
E. : Managing Director 
PRUDENTIAL- BACHE SECURITIES INTERNATIONAL 
100 Gold St., New York, N.Y. 10292 
= (Telex New York 661523) 


' will be held in Hong Kong in April-May, 1984. 
be drawn without the applicants approval. _ 
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PRIVATE BANKERS WHO 
UNDERSTAND FINE ARTS 
INVESTMENT. 


At Citibank's International 
Private Bank there are people 
who really understand both 
the aesthetics of art and the 
considerable opportunities that 
can be created by this form of 
investment. 

If you are a substantial 
private investor living in Asia, 
you may appreciate the help of 
Citibank's private bankers, 
working with Sotheby Parke 


© Citicorp 1984 


Bernet — international auctioneers 
and appraisers for over 

two centuries — to develop 

and manage your fine arts 
collection. 

In today’s unpredictable 
investment climate, wise investors 
are looking more closely at fine 
arts. Citibank's private bankers 
are able to provide confidential 
assistance in fine arts investment 
in all the major financial capitals 


of the world. This is a unique 
financial service for a special 
clientele. 

If you would like to talk to 
private bankers with a perspec- 
tive on fine arts investment 
opportunities, you can call any of 
these numbers and ask for a 
personal visit: — 

Hong Kong 5-8308764, 
Singapore 2210066, 
Tokyo (03) 245-0575. 


CITICORP® 


GLOBAL INVESTMENT BANKING 
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~- good, break the plate." Try that at the 
Peninsula! 

The sign that used to hang in Lock- 
hart Road, Hongkong — “Beautyful 
Putty Yung Girl" — has been removed, 
but the free car-parking service at the 
Viceroy of India restaurant in the ter- 
ritory retains a whimsical, if selective, 
charm: 


The finest of Indian cuisine 
2nd Floor, Sun Hung Kai Centre, 
Harbour Road, Hong Kong. 
n Telephone 5-727227 
: Harilela Group Pubic parking in basement 
F un Perm my um P me S 


i Unlike Piers Jacobs [TRAVELLER'S 
| TALES, 15 Mar.], I always take the col- 
! umn very seriously. 

" Hongkong M. G. B. JONES 


Pol Pot's rights . . . 


You report [22 Mar.] that “[Prince 
Norodom] Sihanouk told top Indone- 
sian officials recently that the elimina- 
'lon of Pol Pot, Ieng Sary and some 
ther Khmer Rouge might pave the 
way for the reconciliation of all Cam- 
bodian factions including [that of 
Heng] Samrin." 
3$ In fact, I did not broach this matter 
with top Indonesian officials or anyone 
f else. On the contrary, I happened to 
give the following opinion to certain 
foreign personalities and to some 
media outlets: Pot Pot, Ieng Sary and 
other Khmer Rouge leaders believe 
that no one has the right to take on 
their behalf decisions which concern 
them personally. 

They believe as Cambodians that 
| they have the right to remain indefi- 
| nitely in their own country and they re- 
; fuse absolutely to exile themselves. In 
|, my opinion it is not realistic to believe 
í that one can resolve the Cambodia 

problem while excluding on paper the 
Khmer Rouge from the political geo- 
graphy of my country — just as it isnot 
realistic to reject the Heng Samrin 
group because one wishes to obtain a 
*. solution from the Vietnamese. 
No progress will be made in the 
search for a solution while the two con- 
4 tending camps ignore Cambodia's po- 
litical geography, while not admitting 
that a political solution will inevitably 
| beachieved by a general reconciliation 
J of Cambodians in forming a quad- 
ripartite government, responsible for 
organising general elections under in- 
ternational control. Thus it is only for 
| the Cambodian people as a whole to 
' make their choice among the various 
parties or factions. 
Bangkok Prince NORODOM SIHANOUK 


. . . Pol Pot's wrongs 


our unintelligible INTELLIGENCE 
5 Mar.] on the absence of a Vietnam- 
e response to recent Khmer Rouge 
tacks on their bases raises more 
estions than it answers. To headline 
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Within the captivating swirl To stand in the 
Lobby of The 
of Hong Kongs Marco Polo hotel 
largest shopping centre. is to place yourself ` 
within the very 
The Marco Polo Hong Kong. centre of the largest 
shopping and commercial development in 
Asia — Harbour City. 
The Marco Polo Hong Kong is 
managed by The Peninsula Group. With a 
hundred year heritage of 
dedicated service to business mou 
and pleasure travellers in the po 
Orient, we know how to make 
your trip live up to all your 
expectations. 


ee) [ne Peninsula Group. 
Fulfilling the promise of the Orient 


Reservations: Contact your travel agent, Cathay Pacific Airways, SRS (Steigenberger), 

The Peninsula Group, Hong Kong Tel: 3-7225771 Tix: 34064 PENGP HX 

Hotels managed by The Peninsula Group: In Hong Kong: The Peninsula, In Harbour 
City, Hong Kong: The Hongkong Hotel, The Marco Polo, The Prince Hotel In Singapore: 
The Marco Polo In The Philippines: The Manila Peninsula In Thailand: The Bangkok 
Peninsula In The People’s Republic of China: The Jianguo Hotel, Beijing 
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Democratic Kampuchea coalition 


forces the Vietnamese are condemned | 
| matter to o be conside 


as the aggressors. On the other hand, 


. when they do not respond to attacks it 


is Porras a “Hanoi ploy.” ~ ; 
; s ction of the world. commu- 


y, has oone forgot- 


| ten that the reason Vietnamese troops 


originally entered Cambodia was first 


as a result of repeated incursions into | 
Vietnam by Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge | 
and secondly to assist the Khmer | 


people in removing the tyrannical Pol 
Pot from power. 


There would never have been, and | 


would not continue to be, a Cambodia 
problem had those same countries in 


|| the world community not provided the 


massive. assistance they have to the 
totally discredited Pol Pot and the 


. Democratic Kampuchea coalition. 


Croydon, 
South Australia 


A bow to M'Bow 

Your report The M'Bow knot [15 Mar.] 

is far from fair to Amadou-Mahtar 
M'Bow, a distinguished son of Africa 

in whom the entire membership of 


DARRYL BULLEN 


Unesco expressed their confidence in | 


unequivocal terms when they unani- 
mously re-elected him to a second term 
as director-general in a secret ballot in 
1980. i 

This confidence has been reaffirmed 


during the past two months by coun- | 
tries of the non-aligned movement, the | 
Organisation of African Unity, the Is- | 


lamie Conference and various regional 
groups of countries which constitute 


the vast majority of the 161 member | 


states of Unesco, Even the letter from 


giving notice of withdrawal expresses 
the *esteem and pico of the 


ress that he should isiga ¢ are, 


| to say the least, irresponsible. 


: tions of M'Bow's “high living 
Unesco's budget” are utterly base- 
The apartment at Unesco head- 
rters for the director-general was 
der arrangements made by his 

ssor. This is only to facilitate 


“his arduous work schedule, which de- 
.| mands a 16- or 18-hour working day. 


Ww egard to the proportion of 
staff deployed at the headquarters and 
in the field, this is a matter dictated by 


when Vietnamese | 
troops have responded to attacks by | 








press conference referred to, on - 
January, Lopes, ar i 

ing to make 
for the shortfall in its budget resul 
from US withdrawal. i 


cide. 


Bangkok 


dani Mera: ice thir King 
the Cambodia issue into the opeti 
into question. Before the visit, the 
donesians did not make known 
proposals to their Asean par 
afterwards they did not public 
discussions. The seminar held on 3 
February in Hanoi was a bilater 
fair, involving Hanoi and Jakarta only. 
Thus, Indonesia is breaking ranks wit 
its Asean partners. 

Hanoi has made known that it 
not relinquish its hold. on. Cam odis 
until the "threat": 
moved. How can this threat b 
moved from Hanoi's mind or imu 
tion? Who will remove it? It is irrem 
able. So, the Vietnamese occupation c 

Cambodia could be forever. 

The Indonesians' proposal to dro 
the Khmer Rouge from the Democra 
Kampuchea coalition shows that the 
are adopting Vietnamese thinkin 
Only the Khmer Rouge can ups 
Vietnamese tenure in 
Neither Prince Norodom Sihano k 
Son Sann is à threat to them. On th 
sumption that Vietnam wi 
trom Cambodia, dropping t 
Rouge, now or later, will lead toa dis 
vided Cambodia. Indonesia cannot 


| pect the Khmer Rouge simply to dis- : 
the United States secretary of state | 


band. 
The priorities of Asean and theo 

world are to get Vietnam to withdr 

and to ensure that the Khmer Rouge 

will abide by their understanding wit! 

Sihanouk and Son Sarin. 

Singapore CHENG TIVE PEN 


| Follow the leader 


In his article Where there's 
Mar.], Susumu Awanohe 
editorials that appear t 
Benny] Murdani's thinking 


| Sinar Harapan warned... 


think thatis an accurate a 
assessment. Although 
hi di 








| p 

onthe formation of the anti-Viet- 
coalition, which as a tactical 
tical instrument is considered as 
eting a faulty strategic concept of 
east Asia's interests as the 21st 
ntui ' approaches. 

Awanohara should not have ruled 
t the possibility that Murdani's staff 
officers have been analysing Sinar 
Harapan's editorials on the Cambodia 
problem; Asean and Vietnam's role in 
forging a functional regional order in 
Southeast Asia. and the need for a 
more coherent Indonesian foreign 
olicy that could offer a dependable 
egional leadership. And perhaps, 
jased on his staff position-papers, 
urdani has a view on such issues re- 
flecting Sinar Harapan's editorial 

WS, 
After all, Awanohara makes it clear 




















Review that he himself recognises the 

tive contribution of editorials in 
onesian newspapers. 

SABAM SIAGIAN 

Chief Editor 

The Jakarta Post 


intellectuals’ blunder 


Chinese intellectuals’ fatal blun- 
during the 19th century was their 
ocence in dealing with the sophis- 
cated foreigners. Even after several 
ousand years, they were still unable 
appreciate a snaky mind behind a 
'etentious smile. The fact that people 
ed Christians would frankly make 


sewhere in the same issue of the | 





leave out the French, since the French 
can hardly be qualified in any of the 


the Western world [REVIEW, 9 Feb] to | 











categories of simple, deep and broad; 
their delicacy can be found only in 
their food, not in their minds. 


California SHEN ZIYONG 
Economics and politics 


I can understand the feelings express- 
ed by ‘Melayu Singapura’ [LETTERS, 
16 Feb.]. If the Malay minority in Sin- 


| gapore feels deprived of proportionate 


political and economic representation, 





then the Chinese-educated majority 
can justly grieve that they are already 
an endangered species verging on ex- 
tinction. But rather than nurse their 
tribulation with a defiant attitude, 
erstwhile chauvinistic Chinese parents 
are now bending with the winds by 
sending their children to English- 
Stream schools [REVIEW, 22 Mar.]. 
Government policies in multiracial 
and multilingual Singapore are de- 
signed to serve the overall national in- 
terest. Their economic impact may at 
times convey an undertone of diserimi- 
nation, but it should not be concep- 
tualised along either a racial or a lin- 
guistic line. Resource-rich Malaysia, 
for understandable reasons, may be 
able to assume the opportunity costs.of 
favouring its Malay majority in public- 
sector employment or in government- 
enterprise management. But resource- 


——| 
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Site Ana b 
~ Total Floor Area: | 
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7 LEASEHOLD 
FACTORY BUILDINGS 
. IN JURONG 
SINGAPORE 


- PROMINENTLY LOCATED 
“VERY WELL MAINTAINED 


48,935 sq.m. 
29,680 sq.m. 


" Further informations from: — 
Knight Frank Cheong Hock Chye & 


" Baillieu (Property Consultants) Pte. Ltd. 


ecil Street 414-01 Tong Eng Building, 
Singapore 0106. Tel: 2221333 : 
Telex VALUER RS34722. 
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management | in natio 












| 25 years ago, wha 


like today? The. bes 
priate must prepon 
is to sustain the 










rship. that has 
transformed it into a proud oasis. 
Otherwise, an entire nation will be at 
risk. 









































Downsview, Ontario 


“JAY HAIG 






As a regular reader . 
of the REVIEW, Lhave 


"often been enter- 
tained and inform- 4 







deed? 
Hongkong 


e Jakarta may not be advancing very 

rapidly, as another reader has pot ped : 
out, but it is not actually in r 
This was a case of our right ha 
knowing what our left hand was do ing: f 






In their prime 


Discussing TE RRRA top bures i 
crats: RAN EULER G E Mar. 2 5 
2 i 





ment age ot 55, and a coup 

r 60s." So what? 
| The retirement age of 55 was estab- 

lished in oe ee days, 












miracle drugs,.a 



















typesetting err 
ssing from the list o 





Few industries have evolved over the past de- 
cade as rapidly as the car industry. Technological 
advances, the cost of product development and 
trade friction have led to the increasing inter- 
nationalisation of production and to joint ven- 


| Page 40 E 
A dismissed Mongoli: 
branded an 'anti- 


Page 42 


tures 


ong the corporations that dominate the 
$$250 billion market. Now Taiwan and 


orea are entering the world car competi- 


-launching ventures that are in- 


| tended to export part of production. Both also will 


‘face formidal 


trad 


obstacles — chief among them 


ons of poor quality and limited domestic 
rrespondent Patrick Smith looks at the pro- 


places South Korea and Taiwan may take in 
ustry. Pages 65-72. 


e Philippine election campaign 
s into high gear, as does the 
n for a boycott. 


Poge16 — 
w allegations fly in the intra- 


Tow inthe Malaysian Chinese 


fter basking in the Australian sun, 


iethnamese Foreign ^ Minister 
iguyen Co Thach feels the chill in 
Thailand. - : 


Í Regional Affairs E 


n relations: A fifth i 


ress under pressure 
Counting on friends 
urge postscript — 


Pages 25-28 








RODNEY TASKER 


A big battle appears to be looming 


between Burmese Government 


troops and Karen rebels on the 
Thai border. 


Page31 


The Malaysian Government is to 


clamp down further on an already 
tightly controlled press. 


Page 40 . è 
The United States reveals an offi- 
cial list of friends and foes in Unit- 
ed Nations voting. 


<} Architecture: Underneath the arches 


«the foundations for national 
-unification 


Business Affairs ; 
: relations: Under the counter 
ade with Vietnam 3 
Unity in adversity 
rs on the quiet 


story: The new world carmakers 65. 


Taiwan gambles on a dicey export 
E Won — T - E lli laldaw 
oul's roller-coaster heads for its 
highest sidpe = 
Losers count the cost of the Hino 
ruck saga - 


cars to trucks was.a bumpy 


is. 69 


68 | 


Thailand's 


Singapore opts 
fulF16/79. 


Page 44 Becr 
A certain amount of * 
lution’ may be an in 
China's freer-enterprise policy 


Pages 54-56 
Vietnam drives a wedge 
Asean solidarity with claims 

its trade with Singapore. 
while, the iIndochinese nz 
move towards greater coopera- 
tion. 





Page 82 
Foreign banks may be offen 
operating licences in Thailand — 
they take over ailing finance com 
panies. 


Page 84 

Hongkong ‘company doctor’ 
Wyllie takes on another pat 
but will the operation be a succe: 


Page86 —— | 
Two venerable British companies 
— one of them 500 years old — go 
bumiputrain Malaysia. ^ 





Banking: Thailand's dubious 
trade-off .___. soh 
Companies: What's up, doc? 84 
Very proper marriages in 
Malaysia 


Regu r Features 
Letters ...— 
Briefing 
intelligence is 
The Week 1. 


86 
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St 
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E tiontoa breakaway. group op- |. 
| posed to party president | 
| Datuk James Wong. This 





e "Labor Government in 

w South Wales, Australia's 

st populous state, was re- 

rned with a significantly re- 

iced majority in elections on 

:: March. Premier Neville. 

ran. called the elections. 
me months early following. 
istent and widespread al- 
tions of corruption in his. 
dministration. 


e last two polls that the Lib- 

-National Country Party 
position faced the virtually 
ipossible task of winning 22 
in the 99-seat assembly 
ust him from government. 
beral Nick Greiner, opposi- 
on leader of only a year, 
ed: Wran's.. majority, 
eving swings et up to 1096 

tropolitan Sydney elec- 









nis ‘has heartened federal 
ral Party leaders, who 
ve failed to make any im- 
ict nationally on the popu- 
yof Labor Prime Minister 
Hawke. He campaigned 
savily for Wran during the 
ate. elections, which un- 
ubtedly helped prevent 
jen more serious losses by 
à —JACQUELINE REES 





orge Tan, the former boss of 

Hongkong-based Carrian 
up of companies, ‘has lost 
s appeal to the Singapore 
rnment to restore his 
tizenship, revoked when it 
scovered last August 











two other pass- 


'— from Paraguay and 
ga — in addition to a Sin- 
rean one. Holding more 
n one passport concur- 









had appealed against 
ngapere decision and 






fou , h pat election, Thiet 
Minister Taib Mahmud has 


ar jounced a Cabinet that: 


p lost conside! 


n the December elec- 


tion, the chief minister's Parti 
-Pesaka Bumiputra. Bersatu 








"Khmer 
ly is illegal under Singa- | 
| Thai artillery opened fireon a 
| acmile into the northeastern 


| back. == 


| Rouge base near the mouth of 
the Chong Phra Palai pass in 
| the Dongrek mountain chai 
Tth 






went to market) and the terms 
helped raise the loan amount 
from the original US$500 mil- . 
lion. Interest on 80% of itisat — 
f a point above the Lon- 
on inter-bank offered rate | 
(Libor) — compared with.0.5 
‘of a point for the half-portion 
of last year’s US$250 million 
borrowing — with the remain- 
der 0.2 of a pointabove United 
States prime, the same as last 
year: e 

Separately, PT Pribumi 
.Paripurna, a member of the - 
Satmarindo group, has signed. . 
a US$16.6 million facility to- 
be applied to the purchase of 
pipe-laying barge being built - 
in Singapore. The loan, at à . 
combination of fixed and ` 
floating. rates, is managed by 
the Singapore branches of : 
Nordic Bank and Bank: egi 

ra Indonesia; 1946. i 


group, the Parti Bansa Dayak 
Sarawak (PBDS), has been 
given two portfolios in the 
new cabinet — a deputy chief 
ministership and an assistant 
minister's portfolio for land 
and development. In the elec- | 






















The Stock Éxchange of Thai- 
land on 26 March ordered the 
indefinite suspension of trad- | 
ing in Rama Tower — one í 
the two listed hotel stocks - 
in the wake of: continued 
heavy losses. This is the sec- 
ond time financial deteriora- 
tion has been. cited -as the: 
reason for suspension, the last 
being the case of Raja Finance. 
in .1979. (Trading in Rama 
Tower was suspended briefly 
last year owing to inadequate 
disclosure relating to the un- 
tangling of a complicated 
share swap involving the now- 
defunct Carrian Investments 
in Hongkong.) 

Rama Tower.has run into 
serious financial. difficulties 
of late, posting audited losses 
of Baht. 554 million (US$24 |. 
million) and Baht 49 million in ; 
1982 and 1983 respectively. | 
Shareholders' equity declined | 
sharply to only 29.7% of paid- 
up capital at the end of 1983. 
Rama's share price, which ho- 
vered around Baht 40-50 three 
months ago, plunged to close. 
at Baht 23 (against its Baht 
100 par value) on23 March. 




















took 19 seats, the  Chinese-.’ 
dominated Sarawak United 
People's Party 11 seats, Snap 
eight seats and. PBDS seven. 
seats. — JAMES CLAD 


Burmese forces suffer 
heavy combat losses 


Burmese troops have killed 
2,464 insurgents and captured 
640 others in an offensive 
which hàs been underway 
since last April against com- 
munist and ethnic insurgents” 
in the frontier regions of the 
north, northeast, east and 
southeast, according to an of- 
ficial statement. A total of 528 
government troops were killed 
in the encounters, the state- 
ment said, with another 1,730 
wounded. 

Altogether there were 2,715 
ordinary and 16 major en-. 
counters during the period 3 
April1983 to 23 March 1984, 














































































Reacting to allegations of" 
misconduct at the Kuala Lum- 
pur Commodity Exchange | 
(REVIEW, 15 and.22 Mar.), the 
Malaysian .Government has... 
appointed a. three-member = 
tribunal headed by a senior . 











the statement said. Weapons — PAISAL SRICHARATCHANYA | government lawyer to investi- 
and equipment seized from in- ; gate the: circumstances ‘su! 
surgents included one 81 mm indian firm wins. ; rounding defaults "affecti 
mortar, seven 60 mm mortars, | Malaysian power contract | more than 90% of current- 


month contracts at close of 

trading in mid-March. The tri- 

bunal also. will examine alle- ` 

gations by a local entre- . 

| preneur: ‘that exchange offi- 
d i duri 


Reflecting a growing drive to 
increase Indian exports. to 
Southeast Asia, the Indian 
company Testeels has won 
a contract to construct a 157-: 


four 57 mm recoilless rifles, 
one M18 anti-aircraft gun, 
1,575 pieces of assorted small 
arms, 40 motor vehicles and 35 
setsof communications equip- 









































ment. —M.C.TUN | km, 275-kv. transmission line 

linking the Malaysian states of | the crisis: The affair has em= | 
Vietnamese forces clash | Kelantan and Trengganu. | barrassed the government, 
with Thai army units Malaysia's National Electric- | which recently held seminars 


in Tokyo, Jakarta, Bangkok 
‘and London to promot 
Lumpur futures tradi 





ity Board will réceive an Exim 
"Bank of India supplier's credi 
of M$10.8 million (US$4.6 
million) towards the M$38.6 
million costs of the two-year 
"project ‘to transmit power. 
from the new 400-mw. Kenyir | Hits TOUS S 
and the 900-mw. Paka power | The- Thai textiles indus 
stations. The In. fir which last year showed 


Vietnamese troops pursuing 
Rouge. guerillas 
through a mountainous bor- 
der. pass clashed with Thai 
security forces on 25 March in 
the first serious incident since 
the onset of the dry season. 





















company-sized Vietnamese 
unit.after it penetrated about 


Thai province of Sisaket and 
ignored. warning shots to turn 











The Vietnamese had earlier 
lost four T54 tanks and taken 
what Thai military sources 
claimed were heavy casualties 
in overrunning a Khmer 


gone "bankrupt in recent 
weeks.. Depressed condition s 












million eight-year syndic 
loan — led by C dun Mank 








donesia's economic planners 
> country's draft 
n, whichis due to 
n 1April reducing | 
ihe si2 he current-account - 
deficit which was projected at 
almost US$5 billion five years 
running. There was increasing 
¿concern that the current-account 
deficit as a percentage of gross 
omestic product would not 
ecline as desired, that total . 
external debt would double in 
five years and that the debt- — 
service ratio would shoot up. The 
"revised plan envisages the 
c t-account deficit declining 
| from US$5 billion to about US$3 
billion by the end of the plan. 


OUBLEINTHEAIR | 
For the first time since their 
: December 1978 invasion of. 
"Cambodia, the Vietnamese have 
been employing air power against 
.| Cambodian resistance forces — 
in most cases around Tonle Sap 
ke and well away from the Thai . 
border. Armed Soviet-built Mi8 
helicopters have been seen in . 
action since early March in this 
.new phase in Vietnam's five-year 


us ;abor Party retained power 
in à New South Wales state election de- 
spite a 6% swing against it (24 Mar.). Thai 
Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila held 
talks with his Australian counterpart Bill 
Jayden in Canberra (26 Mar)... 
"Troops have killed 2,464 insurgents and 
captured. 640 in.more than 2,500 clashes 
over the past year, it was announced. At 
least 10 people were feared killed and 
thousands were made homeless b 
ire that swept through Mandalay 
r.). : 
CHINA 


Japanese “Prime Minister 


] Nakasone arrived on an official 


+ Mar.). Soviet: Foreign Minister ` I 
,'Gromyko, in-talks with Chinese Deputy 


Foreign.Minister Qian Qichen, stressed | 


| Rougeg 


-while 





the importance of normalising relations, 
the official Soviet newsagency, Tass, re- 
ported (24 M. ; 





! -50 far the main 
target of Vietnamese air gunners 


.— are equipped with 12.7 mm 


n craft machine guns. But 
heir Chinese suppliers are 
known to be closely following the 
new development, there has been 
estion that they will 
consider adding surface-to-air 
missiles to weapons shipments. 


AN IMAGE BOOST 
With the 14 May parliamentary 
elections approaching, the 
Philippines may be trying to 
bolster its image both at home 
and abroad. Sources say that 
Information Minister Gregorio 
Cendana, who is running on 
President Ferdinand Marcos’ 
party ticket, may step down in 
avour of presidential spokesman 
Adrian Cristobal, a well- 
respected writer and former 
journalist. Meanwhile, as Marcos 
criticises opposition politicians 


‘| for trying to involve the United 


States in domestic politics, his 


| wife Imelda has been quietly 


using personal diplomacy to seek 
Washington's backing for his 
regime. Duringa trip to the US in 


| services now being pr 





| late February, ostensibly for eye 


treatment, Mrs Marcos 


-hush-hush one-day tr 
| Washington and h 


Lady Nancy Reagan. 
reportedly arranged 


without going through nor 


State Department channels. 


After months of speculation, the 
Malaysian Government is E 
expected to announce in April th 
"privatisation" of certain 

ded by 


one of the country's largest 
public-sector employers, the 
Telecommunications. 


| Department (Telecom). 1t is 


understood that Telecom will be 
reconstituted as a public 
corporation on the model of the 
state petroleum corporation, 
Petronas. The new corporation 
will be required to lease some o 
its facilitiesto private bumiputra 
companies to enable them to 
market data transmission, 
facsimile reproduction and othe 
services. The new Telecom 
corporation will also be 
encouraged to compete in these 
areas. 





Sikh militant leader Harchand Singh 
Longowal said that his Akali Dal party 
would go before the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission to seek rè- 
dress for Sikh grievances, it was reported. 
(22 Mar:). Chief Minister J. B. Patnaik of 
Orissa state said nine people were killed 
when: police fired on striking dockers at 
the port of Paradip. He deriied reports that 
more than 100 died. The government made 
anew pay offer to the strikers (24 Mar.). 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi appointed 
six new state governors (27 Mar.). 


‘INDONESIA 

_ A group of 30-40 Indonesians from Irian 
.Jaya staged a demonstration outside the 
"Dutch Embassy in Jakarta protesting 


against the Dutch. decision to grant 


i} asylum to four dissident Irianese youths, 
it was reported (21 Mar.). 


MALAYSIA | 


Some 1,400 members of the Malaysian 


Chinese Association have signed a peti- | 
tion: demanding the reinstatement of 14. 


expelled leaders, party officials said (24 
Mar.). EXE R E 





when it arrived in Auckland, Radio New 
Zealand reported (23 Mar.). l : 


PAKISTAN 

Malaysian Prime Minister Datuk Seri 
Mahathir Mohamad arrived on an official 
visit (23 Mar.), Students took five a 
employees as hostages for the release 
arrested students, their leaders sa 
Mar.) Tear gas was used t 
crowds of students after the releas 
hostages (25 Mar.). 


Armed forces chief Gen. Fabian. Ve 
failed to appear before a board investigat 
ing the assassination of opposition leads 
Benigno Aquino (26 Mar.). 

Tamil militants burst into a police sias 
tion in.northern Sri Lanka and gun 
down three officers, United News of In 








lakasone hopes his China talks will drag eos out of the iss 1 


fifth modernisation © 


_ By Hikaru Kerns and Richard Nations 


Nakasone’s primary goal during 
his four-day trip to China was as 
intangible. as it. was ambitious — to 
turn Sino-Japanese relations 180 de- 
grees to face the future. Judging by the 
exceptional warmth of his reception, 
he may have succeeded. China and 
Japan may have no outstanding prob- 
lems, as both countries’ leaders have 
been eager to point out. But 11 years 
after normalisation, Sino-Japanese re- 
lations are still overburdened with 
nemories of a bitter confrontation 
now half a century old. They remain 
ippled by the past when the 21st cen- 
tury — one of Nakasone's favourite 
themes — is almost upon them. 

akasone chose Peking University 
his first public assault on China's 
gering ‘anxieties. In a speech tele- 
sed. in both China and Japan, 
lakasone. told. the student audience 
which represents China's future: “As 
person. with ultimate political re- 

nsibility for Japan, I can state . 
hout the slightest hesitation, that 
¿nation will never allow a re- 
nce of militarism.” Earlier.in the 


J apanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro 


Nakasone announced a seven- 


jéar *470 billion (US$2.08 billion) 
credit as a down payment on a new era 
of economic cooperation. 

These gestures addressed the two 
constants of Peking's Japan policy — 
that Tokyo help China's modernisation 
through . investment, trade and 

echnology transfer and never again be 
na position to wage war on China — 

id in themselves did not differ 
dramatically from the obeisance three 
Japanese prime ministers (Kakuei 

naka, Masayoshi Ohira and Zenko 
Suzuki) have offered on visits to the 

iddle Kingdom since relations were 
normalised in 1973. But Nakasone's 
hosts were'as determined as he to make 
iis tripa symbolic turning point. 

The Japanese prime. minister. was 

greeted v ina eb cn salute upon: arri- 


ye S. Even more- unusual, Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) General. Sec- 
retary Hu Yaobang and his family en- 

| tertained Nakasone, his wife Tsutako, 
eldest son Hirofumi and daughter-in- 
law Mariko to lunch at their.-home in 
the-heavily guarded. deaderahip com- 
shai, It is. rare that 











ly diplomacy when he and his wite en- 
tertained the visiting Hu at his private 
home in the Japanese countryside. 
Several weeks later Hu disclosed for 
the first time the names of his family 
members in an interview with the Ja- 
panese press; and, shortly before 
Nakasone's arrival in Peking, the first 
stories surfaced in the Chinese press 
about Deng Xiaoping's family. 

This rare shedding of public light on 
the private lives of China's communist 
leaders puzzles. observers, but one Ja- 
panese official thinks the Chinese may 
have turned to family diplomacy “to 
break with the cold and bureaucratic 
character of relations between com- 





ese rarely “venturing beyond bilateral: 
and economic issues and [the Chinese] 

exercising the monopoly on ‘global’ is- 

sues." , 

This time, Nakasone made a point of 
publicising his broad strategic discus- 
sions with the Chinese leadership 
ranging from arms control to relations 
with the superpowers. For more than 
two-and-a-half hours Japanese: 
Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe and his ~ 
Chinese counterpart Wu Xueqian held 
detailed talks on Asian security and 
political issues, covering everything 
from the future of Hongkong to. the. 
danger of instability on the v 
peninsula. Some progress was mad. 


"WAIT FOR ME, YASUF 


munist states in favour of a more inti- 
mate personal quality in their opening 
to the West." This is certainly the mes- 
sage Nakasone hoped was conveyed by 
the highly publicised lunch. “We now 
have both national and. family 
friends," Nakasone said as he toasted 
Hu's wife Li Zhao. 

The new intimacy was also intended 


| to symbolise the “new equality," asone 


Japanese official expressed it, between 
China and Japan, replacing the 
"stilted and formal equality" which 
the Japanese feel too often was bought 
on Peking's terms. “Both of us tried to 


preserve an edge of superiority over | 
the other," a Japanese diplomat com- | 


mented. “The. . Chinese. always 
preached poli al sermons at us while 
ieee down to bus- 





the Korea question, but Japane se 
cials seemed pleased as mu 

mood as the substance. “Thi P 
] », like talks. be- 
tween two fully. sovereign panpan, 
said one sour ce. 
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solidation" of the CCP which, 
Nakasone fears, might undermine 
China's open-door policy. 

"Still another [question] is whether 
China might develop such influence 
over Japan's security and the peace 
and stability of Asia that it causes con- 
cern for both ourselves and our neigh- 
bours," Nakasone continued in re- 
marks his hosts apparently found too 
embarrassing to report. Japanese 
sources say that Nakasone is still 
smarting over China's public cam- 
paign in 1982 against the revision of 
Japanese school textbooks. Unlike the 
South Koreans, who initially re- 
stricted their protests discreetly to 
diplomatic channels, Peking resorted 
early to a press campaign, raising sus- 
picion in the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
try that China was determined to as- 
sert a veto over Japan's foreign policy. 
Nakasone's message to the Chinese 
leaders, sources say, was to take its fu- 

‘e complaints to Tokyo in private. 

Nakasone and Abe went to some 


kasone on arrival: a lavish welcome. - 


lengths to reassure the Chinese on 
Japan’s defence policy. Japan had not 
weakened its long-standing commit- 
ment to both the “three non-nuclear 
principles” and the no-war constitu- 
tion and would never develop the of- 
fensive capability of long-range bom- 
bers and aircraft carriers. According to 
Japanese Foreign Ministry sources, 
Chinese Premier Zhao Ziyang re- 
sponded that he understood Japan's 
defence policy and had *no worries" 
about it. But, he said, some in China 
feared there were militarists in Japan, 
though not in the government. 
Nakasone could reap substantial po- 
litical dividends in Japan where en- 
thusiasm for China is returning. Zhao 
certified Nakasone as an “old friend of 
China" and Zhou Enlai's widow dis- 
played picturés for the media of a 
meeting between her husband and 
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Nakasone when he was in China in 
1973 as minister of international trade 
and industry. Moreover, Chinese ac- 
ceptance of Japan's defence policy 
weakens one of the traditional pillars 
of mainstream Japanese pacifism — 
the fears of neighbouring countries 
about Japanese re-armament — which 
Nakasone sees as a major obstacle to 
restoring Japan's national purpose and 
pride. Nakasone has now personally 
explained Japan's defence policy to the 
leaders of many Asian countries. 
Washington has reason to be pleased 
with the results of Nakasone's China 
trip. Both China and Japan agreed that 
Soviet military expansion poses the 
greatest threat to peace in Asia; that 
there is little likelihood that either 
country will improve relations with 
Moscow soon, and that both stand to 
gain by developing relations with the 
United States. Moreover, the visit can 
be presented as being in line with the 
administration's concern that Japan 
should develop an active foreign policy 





to take greater responsibility for the 
international order that benefits it. 

Japan's credibility as a major politi- 
cal actor — Nakasone has trips sche- 
duled to India, Pakistan and Europe — 
has been enhanced significantly by 
seeing eye-to-eye with the Chinese 
leadership across the range of interna- 
tional issues. Moreover, the trip ad- 
vances one of the major objectives of 
Japan's China policy — keeping the 
country open. Japanese officials say 
that a pattern involving an annual ex- 
change of visits at the summit level has 
now been established, as has the rap- 
port necessary to talk business. This 
will help to insulate Sino-Japanese re- 
lations from the vagaries of 
Washington's China policy. 

Japan is now China's largest trading 
partner at US$10 billion a year, and 
Deng reportedly told Nakasone that 
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the expected fourfold increase in 
China's industrial and agricultural 
output between 1980 and the turn of 
the century should improve trade pros- 
pects even further. But Peking is dis- 
appointed at the low level of technol- 
ogy transfer and investment from Japan 
— the Japanese account for only 6% of 
direct foreign investment in China. 
Nakasone, however, reportedly told 
Deng in straight language that Japan- 
ese investment would not increase 
dramatically until China put in place 
credible laws to protect patent and in- 
vestor rights as well as give greater 
certainty to pricing, cost accounting 
and depreciation funds. 


T: two countries are reportedly 
negotiating an investment-pro- 
tection treaty, an agreement for 
peaceful nuclear cooperation and a 
non-government economic coopera- 
tion agreement, The official Chinese 
newsagency, Xinhua, quoted Deng 
reassuring Nakasone that China would 
expand its opening to the world by in- 
troducing more special economic 
zones. 

However much goodwill the two 
countries share, basic contradictions 
persist between an under-developed 
and overly bureaucratised China and a 
technologically advanced and export- 
oriented Japan. Much of Japan's 
technology is so far advanced that it is 
irrelevant to China, still in the wage- 
goods and basic-machinery stage. 

Nor will the “new equality" prove 
trouble-free in other areas. Japanese 
Foreign Ministry officials say they 
have reassured concerned Southeast 
Asian countries that the improvement 
in Sino-Japanese relations will not be 
at any other Asian country's expense. 
But many of the region's leaders be- 
lieve that Asia in the 21st century will 
be dominated by its two giants, and 
many are as apprehensive of too inti- 
mate a relationship between China and 
Japan in the future as they were about 
their hostility in the past. Moreover, 
there was an undertone of dissonance 
in the strategic harmony struck by 
Nakasone in Peking. "China has 
graduated from its former hardline 
anti-Sovietism, but ironically it is now 
Nakasone who is pushing the sort of 
global united-front policies against 
Moscow Peking was five years ago," a 
Japanese observer commented. 

Perhaps the most revealing symbol 
of the problems inherent in the “new 
equality" is an unintended one. With 
considerable fanfare the two sides an- 
nounced formation of a new committee 
to guide their relations into the next 
century without however agreeing who 
should get the top billing. “It is to be of- 
ficially called the '21 Century Commit- 
tee for China-Japan (or Japan-China) 
Friendship," Xinhua reported. u 
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Chinese leaders tell Nakasone that unofficial contacts 
between China and South Korea will be allowed to continue 


By Shim Jae Hoon in Seoul 


J apanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone’s trip to Peking has led to 
a significant breakthrough in broaden- 
ing South Korea’s contacts with China 
on a non-political basis. In his talks 
with Nakasone, Chinese Premier Zhao 
Ziyang confirmed for the first time 
what has been China’s unofficial po- 
licy of allowing non-government con- 
tacts with South Koreans so long as 
these did not require Peking officially 
recognising the Seoul government. 

In their discussion of the overall 
Korean situation, Nakasone raised the 
question of family reunions between 
Koreans living in China and their rela- 
tives in South Korea. Enunciating Pe- 
king's official position on the matter, 
the Chinese premier replied that Ko- 
reans living in China are permitted to 
go to South Korea or to Japan for such 
reunions. And Zhao said, according to 
Japanese press reports, that he saw no 
problem in South Koreans visiting re- 
latives in China. 

In effect, Zhao officially acknow- 
ledged China's longstanding but unof- 
ficial policy on the subject. Koreans 
living in China have for years been able 
to obtain visas in Hongkong and Tokyo 
to visit Seoul. 

Some Tokyo press reports said Zhao 
also expressed interest in allowing 
Overseas Chinese carrying Taiwan 
passports but living in South Korea to 
visit China. Zhao's remarks could not 
be confirmed. But if such visits were to 
go ahead and Taipei suspected Seoul's 
complicity, relations between Taiwan 
and South Korea could be further 
strained. 

The South Korean Foreign Ministry 
believes there are about 1.7 million 


$ 





Koreans permanently settled in China 
today, mostly in the northeastern re- 
gion, bordering North Korea. 

Most of the Koreans living in Jilin, 
Yanbian and other major cities in 
northeastern China are believed to be 
content with their lives, since China 
gives them a free hand running their 
own schools, including a major univer- 
sity, using the Korean language. The 
Koreans, a few of whom have already 
visited South Korea, have told rela- 
tives from the United States visiting 
them in China that they despise the 
pervasive personality cult of North 
Korean President Kim Il Sung but 
have scant knowledge of what goes on 
in the North because of its policy of 
isolation. For political reasons, the 
existence of this small, thriving com- 
munity of Koreans in China is consi- 
dered important by the South because 
of its location on the border with North 
Korea. 

Nakasone also told the Chinese of 
Japan's growing concern over the ten- 
sion along the Korean demilitarised 
zone following the October 1983 Ran- 
goon bombing incident which killed 
most of South Korean President Chun 
Doo Hwan's senior advisers. Since the 
incident, Tokyo has severely reduced 
the level of its contacts with Pyong- 
yang, refusing to issue visas to North 
Korean officials. Japan is also using 
other diplomatic and trade leverage to 
restrain Pyongyang and is asking 
China to do the same. 

In his news conference in Peking, 
Nakasone said China and Japan “were 
completely agreed" that there should 
be no more conflict on the peninsula. 
And, according to press reports, Zhao 
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told Nakasone: “No matter from which 
side, if an action constitutes an obsta- 
cle to the relaxation of tensions and to 
the stability of this region, we oppose 
it." The wording left little doubt that it 
was directed at North Korea. Zhao al- 
most confirmed the widespread re- 
ports following the Rangoon bombing 
that China was critical of Pyongyang's 
terrorist act. 

Nakasone gently turned down 
Zhao's suggestion that China should 
mediate between North Korea and 
Japan. “For the moment we do not 
need China to act as an intermediary 
between North Korea and Japan in the 
political and economic domains," 
Nakasone told a news conference in 
Peking. 

The only area of Tokyo-Pyongyang 
relations in which China could help 
Japan, Nakasone said, was that of a 
humanitarian nature; specifically, the 
release of two Japanese merchant-ship 
crewmen jailed some time ago on es- 
pionage charges, and the desire of Ja- 
panese wives married to Koreans liv- 
ing in the North to visit their home- 
land. 





Accosins to South Korean officials, 
it was surprising that neither Chin- 
ese Communist Party General Secretary 
Hu Yaobang nor Zhao pressed North 
Korea's persistent demand for the 
withdrawal of 39,000 US ground 
troops from the South. The troop ques- 
tion was only raised when Zhao, ex- 
plaining Pyongyang's recent tripartite 
talk proposal, said the North consi- 
dered it important to include the US in 
any negotiations because it controlled 
the South Korean army. 

But officials here were struck by 
what they viewed as Zhao's *mechani- 
cal presentation" of Pyongyang's talks 
proposal, without “putting fire" in the 
discussion of the North Korean case. 
The Japanese leader said he thought 
the South's proposal for bilateral talks 
between the two Koreas more realistic 
than the North's tripartite proposal tq 


.— Zhao and Nakasone; South Korean tennis players in China recently: a significant 
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unacceptable to the South because it 
‘emphasises a US military withdrawal. 
Zhao, without being contentious, ac- 
cording to Japanese press reports, 
turned down Nakasone's suggestion 
for four-way negotiations involving 
China, both Koreas and the US. 

Nakasone was expected to. brief 
Chun personally by telephone follow- 
ing the China trip and send Deputy 
Foreign Minister Toshiro Nakajima to 
Seoul for a fuller briefing. Close dip- 
lomatic consultations have been insti- 
tuted between the two governments 
since Nakasone’s rise to power, 
dissipating Seoul’s fear of Japan as- 
suming greater political influence in 
the region. 

South Korean officials are now con- 
vinced that China remains favourably 
disposed to more interchange with 
Seoul. Significantly, they see in Zhao’s 
remark a sharp clash of interests be- - 
tween Peking and Pyongyang. China 
— apparently because of the increas- 
ing Soviet military build-up in the 
Pacific — wants the US to continue its 
nilitary presence in the area. But the 
North’s prime purpose in proposing 
talks remains the withdrawal of Ame- 
rican ground forces from the South, 
officials here say. 

China is dealing with North Korean 
intransigence tactfully. Pyongyang’s 
Deputy Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Kim Yong Nam, appointed following 
the Rangoon bomb blast, visited Pe- 
king in February, apparently to win 
China’s support for the tripartite talks. 
The trip was timed to make an impres- 
sion before Nakasone's trip, and the 
trip scheduled in April by US Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan. 

_ A steady exchange of top leaders has 
taken place since 1981, with Hu and 
Chinese Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian 
visiting Pyongyang and Kim Jong Il, 
President Kim's son and heir-appa- 
rent, and Kim Yong Nam making re- 
ciprocal calls. oO 


By Guy Sacerdoti in Manila 


ARs proliferation of candidates, 
infighting in both government and 
opposition parties, irregularities in 
voter registration and continued 
moves to boycott have so far been the 
hallmarks of Campaign '84 — for the 
nationwide 14 May elections for the 
183 seats to the Batasang Pambansa, or 
National Assembly. 

As the 45-day campaign period 
began on. 27 March, the United 
Nationalist Democratic Organisation 
(Unido), a multi-party coalition of 
moderate opposition parties, was ar- 
guing with the Commission on Elec- 
tions (Comelec) for nationwide recog- 
nition as the dominant opposition 
party. The non-partisan National Citi- 
zens Movement for Free Elections 
(Namfrel) was battling Comelec for the 
exclusion of voters who were regis- 
tered on 24-25 March without follow- 
ing proper procedures. 

Some aspirants in President Fer- 
dinand Marcos’ Kilusang Bagong 
Lipunan (KBL) party, who were left 
off Marcos’ final candidate list, filed as 
independents. The boycotters were 
massing support for their own cam- 
paign against voting. And some in- 
fluential family members of assassi- 
nated opposition leader Benigno 
Aquino were floating ideas for a last- 
ditch effort at unifying disparate anti- 
Marcos groups — the idea being to re- 
gister to vote but to boycott the polls. 

Much is riding on the success of the 
elections and on how that success is de- 
fined. As far as Marcos is concerned, 
the ruling KBL must win big to re-es- 
tablish the legitimacy of the presi- 
dent’s 18-year-old regime, which has 
suffered one setback after another 
since the 21 August murder of Aquino. 
Yet it is crucial he give these elections 
at least the image of fairness and hon- 
esty, in order to build some credibility 
in the election process and in any KBL 
victory. 

Others too have a strong interest in 
clean and honest elections. In the poli- 
tical crisis that has followed the 
Aquino assassination, Washington has 
pushed not for any fundamental 
change — the White House maintains 
its position that Marcos is the only 
‘leader capable of reviving stability — 
"| | but that certain political performance 
criteria must be met to boost the re- 
gime’s image both at home and abroad. 

Aside from a thorough investigation 
of the Aquino murder and a smooth 
‘succession scheme, the holding of fair 
.elections is vital, a senior United 
“States official explains, to ensure “that 
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Vote early, vote 
Preparations for the forthcoming national-assembly 
elections are marred by opposition claims of fraud 
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the government enjoys authority, 
legitimacy and remains congenial to 
the US." 

The moderate opposition, along with 
some powerful elements within the 
Roman Catholic Church, view free 
elections as the *last chance" for Mar- 
cos to begin easing some of the au- 
thoritarian controls imposed during 
martial law, which was officially lifted 
in January 1981, and avoid violence by 
restoring some form of democracy. The 
opposition feels it can harness enough 
of the anti-Marcos fervour to give it a 
sufficient block of seats in the assem- 
bly only if people feel confident that 
elections are more than an exercise in 
futility. 

For the more nationalistic opposi- 
tion and the Left, on the other hand, an 
election *success" would be a combi- 
nation of a low turnout and enough 
spoiled ballots to prove that a fair elec- 
tion under Marcos is a contradiction in 
terms; that election-rigging aside, 
Marcos' maintenance of his decree- 
making powers over the legislature 
leaves the assembly a meaningless in- 
stitution. 

But while it is too early to predict 
success for any particular group, cer- 
tain trends are becoming apparent. 
The first is that with the proliferation 
of candidates it will be difficult to de- 
termine who represents the opposition 
and who will follow Marcos' bidding. 





enior politician and KBL stalwart 

Arturo Tolentino, for example, was 
the key draftsman of proposals to re- 
store the vice-presidency during the 
1987 presidential election as a means 
of securing a succession process. He 
has advised and negotiated with Mar- 
cos over a number of issues since the 
assassination. 

The wheeling and dealing with the 
presidential palace over candidate 
selection for Manila city's six seats in- 
cluded moves to leave Tolentino, an 
extremely popular politician, off the 
list, a move reportedly spearheaded by 
Marcos' wife Imelda. Tolentino is 
known to have outpolled Mrs Marcos 
in Manila in the 1978 election. A 
Nationalist Party breakaway group, 
headed by former senator Jose Roy, 
supports Tolentino and would have 
him on its ticket in the Manila race re- 
gardless. 

But Tolentino had also been talkin 
with Unido leaders Salvador Laure 
and Eva Estrada Kalaw, and Unido 
members had planted rumours that 
should Tolentino be left off the KBL 
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on Nationalist Party under Roy con- 
firm what many suspect — that it isnot 
opposition party at all (many say it 
ded by Marcos' associates) and 
that it will be used to fill “opposition” 












haps, how far is Unido getting in- 
ved with what are in effect Marcos 
porters? In the event, Tolentino was 






attling for candidate selection was 
ce, even within the first family. De- 
bite her avowed refusal to run, Mrs 
arcos argued hard for the necessity 
f her inclusion at the top of the Metro- 
Tanila ticket. She even designed a 
raft Imelda movement for the KBL 
ickoff rally on 27 March with several 
usand street cleaners following the 
ies of cheerleaders in a chant of: “We 
t Imelda." Although Marcos stood 































- By K. Das in Kuala Lumpur 
L he split in Malaysia's biggest Chi- 
j 4 nese political party, the Malaysian 
ese Association (MCA), has now 
ecome a battle of accusations of fraud 
om both sides and is badly straining 
e party's credibility with the public. 
The crisis, which had been simmer- 
_ing for some time, came to a head on 19 
March when acting party president 
atuk Neo Yee Pan announced a deci- 
on by the MCA disciplinary board to 
expel party vice-president Tan Koon 
an and 13 of his supporters 
UEVIEW, 29 Mar.) Tan had been 
idely expected to challenge Neo for 
ie MCA's leadership at the party's an- 
ual general assembly due on 7 July. 
_ Support for those expelled is grow- 
. ing rapidly. It was learned that more 
_ than half the elected MCA members of 
. parliament and of state assemblies 
e written to the acting party presi- 
t — with copies sent to the prime 
minister — announcing their intention 
_ to quit their seats if the expelled 14 are 
. notreinstated. 
One of the major issues which led to 
'expulsions was Tan’s claim that 
arty membership lists were being 
_ padded with “phantom” or non-exist- 
. ent members to add delegate strength 
. to some MCA branches at the annual 
eeting. Ironically, the Neo faction is 
using a similar accusation against 
and his supporters over a petition 
amr XE 5 : ‘of s 
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s, anti-Marcos or simply pro-Tolen- 
0? Does his ainenre with the oppos- 


ts in the assembly? More interesting 


| Nevertheless, Chong declared on 24. 
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Marcos campaigning: fierce battles. “i 


irm against his wife’s candidacy, he 
relented on his public stand against 
family dynasties by allowing his 
daughter, Imee Manotoc, to run in his 
home province of Ilocos Norte. 






No holds barred 


ctional fighting within the Malaysian Chinese Association 
calates as both sides exchange charges of fraud 


demanding an extraordinary general 
assembly of the party at the end of 
April to consider the expulsions. 

On 23 March, the Tan faction pre- 
sented a petition signed by 1,499 mem- 
bers asking for the assembly. Tan told 
the press he also had the support of 
another 150 members, meaning he ap- 
parently had 1,649 of the total of 2,450 
delegates to last year's annual assem- 
bly, which would give him 67% of dele- 
gates. Two days later his office claimed 
that this support had reached 80%. 

The party leadership responded by 
saying that these claims should not be 
taken seriously and that some of the 
signatures on the petition were not 
genuine. Party secretary-general Tan 
Sri Chong Hon Nyan, while making 
this accusation, refused to say exactly 
how many of the signatures were being 
challenged, and would not identify any 
of those named. 

Chong then announced that tele- 
grams were coming in from delegates 
who had signed the petition but had 
changed their minds. But, again the 
secretary-general would not say how 
many of these there were, 

Of the 2,450 delegates to last year's 
assembly, only 817 — ora third of them 
— need request an extraordinary as- 
sembly to meet constitutional require- 
ments for calling such a meeting. 
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ticket and install long-time Marcos 
supporter Helen Benitez instead. The 
local governor backed Virata, and Be- 
nitez will probably run as an indepen- 
dent. 


Ui is also arguing with Comelec 
over the official choice of the 
Nationalist Party's Roy wing as the do- 
minant opposition party in a number 
of regions. Under the election code, 
parties said to be dominant in any par- 
ticular province have the right to select . 
members as poll watchers. Unido | 
claims the Nationalist Party's Roy. 
wing is merely an extension of the cur- : 
rent regime and thus has little right to 
claim real opposition standing. 

If candidate selection has been a 





March that the party would not bow to 
the demands of “some of its delegates" 
for an extraordinary assembly because 
this would be “tantamount to a vote of 
no confidence in the party leadership." 
Obviously unaware of the irony of his 
statement, Chong went on to say that 
party headquarters was still checking 
the status of the members who had 
petitioned for the meeting. 

Tan's supporters made it clear by 25 
March that they would hold the extra- 
ordinary meeting regardless of whe- 
ther the leadership agreed to it. The 
petition calls for the meeting to beheld 
in Kuala Lumpur on 29 April. Tan's 
lawyer, Datuk Kok Wee Kiat, who is 
also MCA branch chairman. for. the 
Federal Territory, Kuala Lumpur, told 
the press: “No way can the EGA 
[extraordinary general assembly], be 
avoided" because the proper petition 
procedures had been followed. As fo 
the alleged false signatures, Kok said it 
was easy to check them simply by mak- . 
ing telephone calls where there were 
doubts. Even the withdrawal by some . 
delegates, he said, would make no dif- . 
ference because having the minimum 
number of legitimate petitioners was 
all that mattered. ji * 


Y. 


W hile the nit-picking continued, 
support for Tan began to grow 
from another area — the many mer- 
chant guilds and clan. associations. — 
While these have no. direct institu- 
tional links with the MCA, many of 
theirmembers are also party members. 
There is little doubt that Tan won them 
over because his stand on matters such 
as the continuation of,Chinese culture 
and education is nearer,to theirs than 
Neo's stand. ; s 

One senior 
who did not w 
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K horse-traditg 
process itsel: 
ing that fair elections are a pipedream. 
In theory, the vote should be clean. The 
new election code does contain numer- 
ous safeguards and tally checks. Poll 
watchers from dominant opposition 
parties and the KBL must countersign 
voter affidavits and Namfrel represen- 
tatives are allowed inside polling pre- 
cincts to ensure procedures run 
smoothly, preventing intimidation of 
voters and observing the count. 

However, in practice all this may not 
amount to much, and if the first two 
days of voter registration is any gauge, 
that task could prove impossible. In a 
tour of numerous precincts with Nam- 
frel chairman Jose Concepcion, this 
correspondent saw a number of voter- 
registration books signed and sworn 

“by Comelec representatives and the 
two party poll watchers but with blank 
spaces remaining for anyone to fill in 
the names and addresses of voters. Re- 
ports that some voters were streaming 
from precinct to precinct to register 
more than once were rampant. 


as left many complain- J 
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e par watchers,” who were paid P25 
(USSl. 79) for the day by the govern- 
ment. Most held authorisation letters 
filled in on photocopied forms, still un- 
signed by Comelec representatives, 
and labelled “opposition party 
member" or simply "party member." 
When asked which party, many did not 
know. Most said they received their 
appointment from their barangay (or 
district) leaders, almost all of whom 
are with the KBL and none of whom 
are supposed to have anything to do 
with the registration process. 


Qu. Namfrel representatives 
claimed harassment by local baran- 
gay officials, and this correspondent 
saw one barangay captain entering an 
almost empty precinct, shouting at 
Concepcion to get out, claiming he was 
blocking voters from registering. Gov- 
ernment supporters claim Namfrel is a 
tool of the anti-Marcos opposition. 
After visiting one precinct, a well-to- 
do Namfrel volunteer from the execu- 
tive villages surrounding the Makati 
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miadi: I think! now Ty m tor boycott. 

The boycott movement has quite 
been gaining support in Manila. Al- 
though groups led by  Aquino's 
younger brother Butz and the coalition 
of Organisations for the Restoration of 
Democracy have had varying success 
in staging boycott rallies and setting 
up “boycott registration centres," con- 
versations with a range of civil ser- 
vants, factory workers, professionals 
and those in the service industry indi- 
cate clearly that a majority are for non- 
participation. 

The attitude of one Makati resident 
sitting at a kiosk in front of a registra- 
tion precinct is typical: “If the fight 
were equal, I would register,” he said, 
"[but it is not] so I'm not.” 

But if these sentiments are common 
enough in Manila and some other 
urban centres, this is not the case in 
rural areas where village loyalties and 
local politics play an important role. 
There, most opposition leaders readily 
admit, breaking the KBL mandate will 
be impossible. o 





most criticism of Neo focused on the 
manner in which the expulsions were 
made. This view was reflected in the 
press, which reported that several 
party branches — including some in 
Neo’s home state of Johor — had called 
on Neo to reinstate the 14 expelled 
members. Although there have been 
dozens of such requests from some of 
the  partys 2,000-odd branches 
countrywide, there has been no reac- 
tion from Neo or his deputy, Datuk 
Mak Hon Kam, who headed the discip- 
linary committee responsible for the 
expulsions. 

There also have been dozens of party 
officials, such as Kok, who have 
thrown in their lot with Tan and the re- 
bels but have yet to face disciplinary 
action. 

Neo and his supporters are faced 
with a dilemma. To expel more mem- 

rs will invite more condemnation 

id the loss of more support. But not to 
take action could encourage more 
party members to openly support Tan. 
Given this situation, it is widely be- 
lieved that Neo may be nearing the end 
to his career, because if he is defeated 
in the battle — at the extraordinary as- 
sembly or at the planned general as- 
sembly in July — Tan, as leader of the 
party, would then have the right to re- 
commend men to the government for 
ministerial posts. Then, all those MCA 
ministers currently supporting Neo 
could find themselves out of their jobs. 

It is for this reason that Neo is ex- 
pected to fight tooth and nail to avoid 
an extraordinary meeting. Tan's per- 
sonal staff told the REVIEW that the 
extraordinary general assembly was 
the only solution for Tan's faction be- 
cause only at that assembly could the 
phantom-membérship problem’ be 
sorted out. ^" o! 
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Under the MCA’s constitution, 100 
members are entitled to send one dele- 
gate to the assembly. Tan's faction al- 
leges that phantom members were “en 
rolled” by Neo’s supporters in an effort 
to pack the assembly with pro-Neo de- 
legates. If the phantom members are 
not exposed, Tan’s supporters say, the 
delegates elected this year will far ex- 
ceed the 2,450 elected last year and 
Tan’s delegates will be outnumbered. 

“It is crucial to expose the bogus 
members,” one said, adding: “The 
whole question of the EGA would not 
have arisen if the leadership had ag- 
reed to open the master list of members 
so that we could expose these phan- 
toms. But they refused. And we had to 
demand an EGA.” 

In fact the first demand came not 
from the delegates but from 15 mem- 
bers of the party’s central committee, 
led by Tan. When Neo refused to an- 
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nounce this to the press, Tan took over 
the president's chair and made the an- 
nouncement himself, precipitating the 
disciplinary action. 

The rival factions' campaigns for 
support have now taken on two forms. 
One is to get their supporters into the 
branches, which are to begin holding 
elections from 7 April to choose dele- 
gates for the July general assembly 
election. The other is to get grassroots 
support for or against the EGA. Mean- 
while, Tan's faction is preparing to go 
to court to force an EGA. Lawyers here 
say Tan’s case for the meeting is strong, 
and Neo may have to accede before he 
is forced to by the court. 

There is only silence on the issue 
from the MCA’s major partner in the 
ruling National Front coalition, the 
United Malays National Organisation 
(Umno), headed by Prime Minister 
Datuk Seri Mahathir Mohamad. 
Mahathir is away on an official visit to 
Pakistan, but earlier this month he had 
summoned both Neo and Tan and, it is 
understood, told them to “cool it.” It 
was learned that Neo had already 
asked Mahathir to dismiss two deputy 
ministers who were among those ex- 
pelled from the MCA, but Mahathir 
had demurred. However, it is now 
understood that they have told the 
prime minister that they are prepared 
to resign. 

Umno's silence has been interpreted 
in a number of ways. The most common 
view is that the issue is an MCA matter 
in which Umno should not interfere. 
But ‘given Mahathir’s meeting with 
Neo and Tan, the argument loses credi- 
bility. More persuasive is the argument 
that — given that Umno issuffering di- 
vision within its own ranks — Umno 
leaders are grateful that all attention is 
being focused elsewhere. Oo 
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. Feeling the chill 


_ After a lengthy trip abroad, Vietnam's foreign minister cancels 
a meeting with his Thai counterpart ‘because of a cold’ 


By Rodney Tasker in Bangkok 


onitoring Asean’s cat-and-mouse 

diplomacy with Vietnam since the 
Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia in 
December 1978 has been a frustrating 
exercise. Optimistic observers, iden- 
tifying signs of a breakthrough in the 
impasse, have time and again been dis- 
appointed by a negative turn of events, 
often within days of their rosy predic- 
tions. 

This time, such hopes were pinned 
on the recent diplomatic foray of Viet- 
nam’s Foreign Minister Nguyen Co 
Thach which took him to Indonesia, 
Australia and finally Thailand. 
Bangkok was to have been the key stop 
of his tour, where the flirtatious state- 
ments he had made during the earlier 
stops would be examined by the 


frontline Thais, whose scepticism is 


rooted in generations of living almost 


next door to Vietnam. 





But Thach caught a cold. Whether 
this reflected the cold-war standoff 
between his country and Thailand over 


- Cambodia, or whether he was indeed 


ailing during his three-day stopover in 
Bangkok is difficult to tell. But the re- 
sult was that Thach announced shortly 
after his arrival on 19 March that his 
sore throat prevented him from talk- 
ing, even to Thai Foreign Minister Sid- 


dhi Savetsila, with whom a meeting 


had been arranged for 22 March. So as 


M Am Thach waited at Bangkok airport for 


his flight to Hanoi, the press were 
treated to the sight of the Vietnamese 
minister pointing to his throat and 
blowing his nose. 

Bangkok newspapers, which are 
generally as cynical about the Viet- 
namese as Thai Government officials, 
had a field day with what most de- 
scribed as a "diplomatic illness." One 
popular view was that Thach and his 
masters in the Vietnamese politburo 
felt that useful propaganda points had 
been scored during the trip, particu- 
larly in Australia, and that for the 


— minister to subject himself to a grilling 


by the Thais risked undoing some of 
the good that he had done for Vietnam. 

The good, from Hanoi's point of 
view, was. the impression Thach 
created in Canberra that Hanoi was 
prepared to demonstrate a new flexi- 
bility in its desire to reach a solution to 
the Cambodia problem. The one new 
initiative he announced there was that 
Vietnam was now. prepared to give 
Cambodia priority in any discussion 
with the Asean countries. 

Previously, the Vietnamese had said 
that any such regional meeting would 
have to consider Southeast Asian secu- 
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rity asa whole, including the American 
military bases in the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia's squadron of fighters at Butter- 
worth, Malaysia, and New Zealand's 
battalion of troops based in Singapore. 

Although this approach undoubt- 
edly appealed to all Asean countries, 
the Thais wanted to pin Thach down to 
an unequivocal confirmation that the 
Cambodia issue would be thrashed out 
at such a meeting. Australian Foreign 
Minister Bill Hayden, who had told the 
press in Canberra that he thought the 
Vietnamese had eased their position on 


Siddhi: left out in the cold? 





Cambodia, had also telephoned Siddhi 
saying that he hoped Thach would 
make such a confirmation in Bangkok. 
But with Thach's sore throat, the Thais 
did not have a chance. 


hile there may have been some 

room for movement on that issue, 
Thach's announcement in Canberra 
that the Khmer Rouge, rather than the 
alleged Chinese threat to Vietnam, was 
Hanoi's main worry was not something 
the Thais wanted to discuss. Until now, 
Vietnam has constantly referred to the 
unspecified Chinese threat as being the 
main obstacle to it withdrawing its 
troops from Cambodia. In Australia, 
Thach decided that the Khmer Rouge 
threat — always referred to by the 
Vietnamese as Pol Pot's forces, to give 
the ousted Khmer regime a more sinis- 
ter ring — was more important. 

Thach was to a large extent saying 
what his hosts wanted to hear. The 
hated Khmer Rouge comprise a bogy in 
Australians' perception of the Indo- 
china equation and, though they are 








and former prime minister Son Sann, 
Canberra refuses to recognise the 
three-faction Democratic Kampuchea 
coalition. 

None of the Asean countries approve 
of what the Khmer Rouge did while 
they ruled Cambodia in 1975-779. But if 
Hanoi was now insisting that the 
Khmer Rouge be somehow eliminated 
before there could be talk of a Viet- 
namese withdrawal from Cambodia, 
Asean would not be in a position to ob- 
lige. Although the two non-communist 
Khmer factions are being strengthened 
by Asean and other friendly countries 
and the two are now cooperating at all 
levels more than ever before, to sud- 
denly deny the existence of the Khmer 
Rouge would be to throw away Asean's 
main bargaining chip. 

The Khmer Rouge, with its more 
than 20,000 fighters, is by far the most 
worrisome military threat to Viet- 
nam's occupation troops in Cambodia. 
There is also little chance of China, the 
Khmer Rouge's main supporter and < 
essential factor in any solution to tl 
Cambodia problem, agreeing to any 
proposal to ditch the Khmer Rouge. 

Significantly, Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Mochtar Kusumaatmadja 
made a brief visit to Bangkok to talk to 
Siddhi before Thach arrived. Mochtar 
and other senior Indonesian Govern- 
ment officials are known to have felt 
disappointed by Thach's failure, while 
visiting Jakarta, to react positively to 
the Asean proposal for a phased ter- 
ritorial withdrawal by Vietnamese 
troops from Cambodia. So whatever 
meeting of minds Thach may have 
thought he achieved with the Indone- 
sians by stressing the long-term 
Chinese threat to Southeast Asia, he 
would have been unable to play 
Jakarta off against Bangkok had he 
talked to Thai officials. 

Thach, after receiving instructions 
from the Hanoi politburo, may have 
felt it best to quit while Vietnam wa 
ahead by cancelling his talks with EM | 
officials. It was an unaccustomed role 
for the Vietnamese foreign minister, 
who usually seems to enjoy diplomatic 
sparring and also seeks contacts with 
newsmen through whom he eloquently 
puts his country's case to the world. 

As one senior Thai official told the 
REVIEW, if Thach had had an important 
new initiative to put to the Thais, he 
would not have turned down the op- 
portunity to talk to Siddhi — even if he 
had to use sign language. "If Thach 
thought he was throwing a boomerang 
at us in Australia, it has swung round 
and hit him," the official commented, 
explaining that he felt Thach's cancel- 
lation. of his Bangkok talks had 
backfired on Vietnam..::: 

Meanwhile, Siddhi left Bangkok on 
25 March for a visit to. Australia of his 
own, and he was reported to be in good 
voice. o 
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The Italian Renaissance promoted a thirst for knowledge and 
a search for perfection in 15th-century Europe that revolution- 














ised art and culture, 

These showed in painting, architecture 
and in the genius of goldsmith Benvenuto 
Cellini, who perfected new methods of 
engraving, casting metal and setting — / 
precious stones. 

‘Today, the spirit and skills of 

B Cellini live on in our own collection 

of gold and jewelled watches. 

The Cellini Collection by 


Rolex of Geneva. wW 
LEX 





Watches illustrated are in 18ct. yellow 
and white gold. Ladies model No. 4339 
Men's model No. 4340. 


Choosing a computer company isn't easy. 

‘To help you decide, we suggest you picture the day a computer 
or office system arrives in your office. 

When you open a box from IBM, you'll discover that you get 
more than simply the product inside. 

You get the flexibility your business needs to grow and to 
change, supported by IBM's many product and programming 
solutions. You get access to fast and reliable service administered 
by IBW's experienced and widely skilled professionals. 





Theres a prize in every box. 
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You get the assistance of IBM's customer education programs, 
including seminars and customer centers. And if you need new 
applications, IBM can work with you. 

You also get the benefits of IBM's long commitment to product 
and technological leadership. 

Whether the IBM product you buy comes in a big box or a 
small one, you get all of these things and more. They're all part of 
the IBM difference and they can make a difference for you or your 
business. 
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Imagine the thrill of an open freeway. Or an occasional 
Alpine road to fedt your heart beat faster 
Imagine gliding through heavy city traffic and slo 

into a minute parking spot. EL | 
Imagine a luxury sedan with all the power, road holding 

and cornering ability you want. 
Imagine the looks you'd get. 
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Calm before the storm? 


Government soldiers launch a bloody assault on a Karen 
rebel base camp but, for the moment, are repulsed 


y Bertil Lintner and Rodney Tasker in Maw Po Kay 


t could be the calm before the storm 
lo: tne eerie tranquillity which de- 
Scends after a final battle. Either way, 
tired Karen rebel troops were enjoying 
a breather here after weeks of artillery 
barrages and infantry assaults 
launched against them by the Burmese 
army. Rangoon’s troops are trying to 
prise the rebels from this almost im- 
pregnable fortress just across the bor- 
der from Thailand. 

REVIEW correspondents crossed the 
Moei River at the invitation of the 
Karen camp commanders — the first 
newsmen to enter Maw Po Kay since 
the Burmese began their assault — to 
find the situation relatively peaceful. 
That meant there was only the occa- 
sional mortar or grenade explosion, 
punctuated with intermittent bursts of 
rifle fire. The Karen leaders them- 
selves did not know whether this lull 

ignalled a decision by the Burmese 
JJ ommanaers to give up the current 

ampaign, which has been so costly in 
casualties, or whether Rangoon was 
reinforcing its troops for a new push. 

What is certain is that the Burmese 
have suffered heavy casualties in their 
use of trench-warfare tactics, reminis- 
cent of World War I. The Burmese 
forces began their latest anti-rebel at- 
tacks in February with an artillery 
barrage on the camp, which is only 
two sq. kms in area, using two 105mm 
howitzers and a number of smaller ar- 
tillery pieces. They also have been 
using new Swedish-made Carl Gustaf 
84mm anti-tank rockets, which have 
proved effective against Karen bunk- 
ers. Later a ferocious combined artil- 
lery and mortar barrage was laid down 
on the Karens just before Burmese 
troopers were ordered from their 
bunkers to charge across terrain lit- 
tered with mines and boobytraps in an 
attempt to break through the barbed- 
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wire defences which stretch across the 
narrow entrance to the camp, the only 
land access to Maw Po Kay. 

Despite the shelling, Karen 
machine-gunners, waiting for the as- 
saulting Burmese soldiers, have 
exacted a deadly toll. One Karen of- 
ficer said some of his men near the 
battlefront complain of the stench 
from Burmese corpses, rotting in the 
sun near their defence line. From inter- 
cepts of Burmese military radio trans- 
missions, the Karens estimate that 90 
Burmese soldiers have died and 300 
have been wounded. Thai military esti- 
mates are in line with this figure, anda 
wounded Burmese soldier who surren- 
dered to the Karens told them that 
Burmese forces are also suffering 
from a severe lack of food and other ra- 
tions. He said he had not eaten for 
three days. 

The Karens have suffered also. The 
rebels have dug four-ft-deep bunkers 
throughout the camp into which they 
dive during artillery barrages, and 
they appear to be well-stocked with 
ammunition for their small arms and 
mortars, food and other supplies which 
are passed along to them from across 
the river by Karens on the Thai side of 
the border. But one source said that so 
far the rebels had lost at least 20 killed 
and 70 wounded. Karen commanders 
will not say how many troops they have 
in the camp, which in normal times is 
home to 5,000 Karens, but they are 
considerably less than the estimated 
3,000 Burmese troops, from six battal- 
ions, who have trecked across the 
thickly jungled mountains from inner 
Burma to attack them. 

The government soldiers have al- 
ready overrun one camp belonging to 
the rebels, grouped under the Karen 
National Union (KNU) and its military 
wing, the Karen National Liberation 








Army (KNLA), further north along the 
river at Mae Tha Waw. The Karens 
were driven from the camp after fierce 
fighting at the end of January. Then on 


28 February, the Burmese troops 
began their seige of Maw Po Kay, an 
important Karen base with a one-year- 
old broadcasting station, now removed 
elsewhere, and a field hospital. 

As the government's campaign drag- 
ged on, it became clear that Rangoon 
had launched one of its heaviest offen- 
sives against the 35-year-old rebel 
movement, which is fighting for au- 
tonomous status within the Union of 
Burma. "This is the first time the Bur- 
mese [government forces] have used 
artillery and big guns like howitzers 
against us," said Col Maung Maung, 
who is in charge of security at Maw Po 
Kay, with Lieut-Col Maung Tun as his 
base commander. “They seem deter- 
mined to try to defeat us before 27 
March, which is Defence Services Day 
in Burma, on which they hope to cele- 
brate the victory of Maw Po Kay." 


ut the defenders of Maw Po Kay 

have held out. One main advantage 
which the Karens have is the terrain — 
the camp fills a "horseshoe" in the 
meandering Moei River, with a heavily 
defended neck of land at the western 
entrance and steep cliffs running down 
to the river on the other sides. The 
camp is surrounded by two strings of 
barbed-wire fencing on all sides, and 
apart from the frontal assault from the 
plateau which overlooks the entrance, 
Burmese troops face the prospect of 
climbing up under fire to the barbed- 
wire defences should they try to break 
through from any other direction. 

It was just such an assault which the 
Burmese apparently intended on 12 
March. According to official Thai 
sources, about 200 Burmese troops 
crossed the Moei on the night of 11 
March, and in the early morning of the 
following day they stumbled into a 
Thai Border Patrol Police (BPP) camp. 
The platoon of about 30 BPP men was 
taken by surprise at breakfast, and 
when the Thais warned the Burmese to 
go back they were attacked. Two BPP 
men died in the brief battle and 13 
were wounded. The outnumbered Thai 
platoon fled. When these correspon- 
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the battle. 
- Again according to Thai officials, 
hen Thai army and paramilitary 
inforcements arrived, the Burmese 
thdrew across the river to Burma, 
ving 15 dead and, according to 
ome reports, taking three bodies with 
them. But official sources are hazy 
out how or why the Burmese with- 
drew after spending about 24 hours on 
ai soil, and how they incurred their 
asualties. 

Both Thai 
sources said pri- 


] in the 
foray was closer to 


500 — five com- 
panies — than to the 
.200 officially re- 
rted. The troops 
ere apparently 
i to slip 
. through Thai territ- 
E ory under cover of 
darkness and back 
oss the river to a 
oint on the river 
bank near Maw Po 
Kay camp where 
ey could attack 
e Karens from be- 
d. But the clash 
ith the BPP unit 
e ded their opera- 
ti on. 
— "The Karen rebels 
pparently took 
part in the sub- 
sequent fighting 
= which eventually 
; led to the Burmese 
vithdrawal. They 
may have fired on 
the Burmese from 
. across the river, but 
Thai military and in- 


) press their ad- 
The 
‘sources also claim the Buras suf- 
fered many more dead as they retreated 
across the river under Karen fire. 
In any event; the Thais have beefed 
up their forces along the river since 
then with 105mm-howitzer emplace- 
ments and BPP bunkers placed every 
50 ms along the riverside in the area. 
Thai supreme commander Gen. Arthit 
Kamlang-ek visited the area on 14 
March and warned the Burmese that 
any further incursion would be re- 
pulsed in force. Mae Tan, a Thai village 
.. just across the river from Maw Po Kay, 
. A has been largely evacuated by its resi- 


` diplomatic level, the Thai 








nese markings lay as festlinony to 


military and Karen 


BATTLE ON THE BORDER 


Minis ned ne 


again int Thai TO, Given the 


seriousness of the incursion in terms of - 


casualties and destruction — two Thai. 
armoured personnel carriers were 
badly damaged — the Thai reaction 
was surprisingly mild. Thai spokesmen 
stressed the need to maintain con- 
tinued good relations with the Bur- 
mese, which could explain the low-key 
Thai response, but private Burmese ac- 
cusations that’ the Thais allow the 
Karen rebels too much access to Thai 
territory may also have been a factor. 
While Bangkok does not directly as- 






sist the Karen rebels, the Thais have 
distrusted the Burmans over centuries 
of intermittent warfare culminating in 
the Burmese sack of the ancient Thai 
capital of Ayudhya in the 18th century. 
It is probably fair to say that Bangkok 
is happier with a Karen buffer on their 
border with Burma, and the situation 
also brings substantial economic bene- 
fits to both Thais and Karens. 


t is not clear who actually ordered 
the Burmese incursion, but the Ka- 
rens believe that such an important 
manoeuvre would have to have had the 
consent of Col Myint Aung, command- 


er of the Burmese 44th Light Infantry - 
apivision, whe anh Hie IE 











Haw 
range. The a Pp icd sault : E. 
of desperation on the part of the Bur- 
mese and, given the heavy Thai mili- 
1 
1 


tary presence now in the area, they will 


think twice about repeating the exer- 
cise. 

It is difficult to assess why Rangoon 
chose the current dry season to launch 
such an intense offensive. Various 
Karen commanders said they felt one 
important factor was the kidnapping 
by the KNU late last year of a French 
couple from a cement factory in the 
Burmese town of 
Myiang Galay and 
the international at- 
tention this drew. The 
Karens eventually re- 
leased the couple un- 
harmed, but it is 
thought the Burmese 
Government might 
now be trying toshow 
donor countries and - 
foreign-aid worker 
that the authoritic. 
are in full control of 
security in the coun- 
try. 
"The Rangoon gov- 
ernment wants to 
show the world that it 
is in charge of the country," said Maj. 
Than Maung, commanding officer of 
the KNLA's elite 101 Battalion, based 
in another major Karen camp at 
Wangkha, south of Maw Po Kay. 
Wangkha, the Karens' main cross-bor- 
der trading post, was destroyed by Bur- 
mese troops in 1977, but the rebuilt 
base has so far not been threatened 
-during the latest Cine of the gov- 
ernment forces. 

One factor hampering the Burmese 
military operation is that Rangoon has 
no air-strike capacity, though it uses | 
helicopters to bring in supplies and 
ferry out the wounded. The Burm 
also have long, precarious lines of mp 
ply through the mountains, constantly 
harassed by Karen rebel hit-and-run - 


` attacks. When the wet season arrivesin _ 


June, these will become even more dif- 
ficult to maintain if, indeed, Rangoon 
intends to wage a protracted campaign. 
to smash the Karens' military and 
economic capability. 

The Karens at Maw Po Kay appear to 
be well equipped and supplied, but the 
fighting is a severe drain on even their 
ample resources. There are also nearly 
10,000 Karen refugees in six camps in 
Thailand to feed, without the help of 
any major humanitarian-aid organisa- l 
tion. These consume an estimated 
1,500 bags of rice each month, at Baht 
500 (US$24) a bag, alone. For the mo- 
ment, the Karens are digging in and 
hoping that the Burmese troops will 
withdraw from what they believe 
should be their own Stamp nictis eS i 
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current Y struga between the o góverimbit and the Karen 
an extension of long-standing ethnic animosities 

















à; he history of Ruendiude animo- 


* British colonial period, when the 
imist Karen hill tribes were sub- 
ected to frequent raids from the polit- 
cally better organised lowland Bur- 
mans. After the arrival of two Ameri- 
an Baptist missionaries, Adoniram 
1d Ann Judson, in 1813, many Karens 
yecame Christians and subsequently 





he Burmans during the three Anglo- 
rmese wars of 1826, 1852 and 1885. 

‘When the British completed their 
onquest, only Karens, Chins and 
<achins — who had likewise become 
christians — were recruited into.the 
t army and police units formed in 
urma. They also remained loyal to the 
sh during the Japanese occupa- 
n of World War Il, when many Ka- 
1s Were organised into.a fighting 
e in the Burmese section of the 
endary Force 136, à guerilla unit 
ich operated behind Japanese lines. 
enturies-old mutual distrust be- 
n the Karens and the Burmans 
ened because of this. The Burmese 
onalists regarded the Karens as 
sh collaborators and attacks in re- 










the marketplace of the prosperous 
own of Mae Sot, located on Thai- 
S border with Burma, seafood is 
ach in demand. Among the most 
pular varieties are huge, delicious 
ng prawns, which one would hardly 
ct-to find on sale in a rather iso- 
d mountain town. 
The answer to the question of how 
'se prawns got here lies in Mae Sot's 
y.to Burma. Fish, prawns, 
and clams are carried by Bur- 
orters, who trudge for two days 
m Burma's Gulf of Martaban, over 
Dawna mountain range to the Thai 
rder. The baskets are packed with 
, Which is replenished | enroute. ` 
Some of the seafood is sold in Mae 
ot, but the bulk is loaded on to refrig- 
rated trucks which carry the de- 
icacies from this unlikely staging post 
mM a seven- or eight-hour drive to sea- 
d restaurants in Bangkok and even 
ie Gulf of Th Y and resort of Pat- 




































sities goes back to the time before | 


ght on thesideof the British against 








against Karen civilians durs those 
years. 


After the war; when Burma. was. 
moving towards independence, the 
Karens sent a goodwill mission to Lon- 


don to negotiate for a separate Karen 
state, including a seaport on the Gulf 


of Martaban. It was proposed that the 


state would remain within the Com- 


monwealth. The mission was, however, - 


unsuccessful. 
On 2 January 1947, the Burmese 
nationalist leader Aung San and 


| British Labour prime minister Cle- 


ment Attlee signed an agreement 
which paved the way for an indepen- 
dent Burma, but there was no mention 
of the Karens' future. To safeguard 
their interests, the Karen National 
Union (KNU) was formed the follow- 
ing month and, in July, the Karen Na- 
tional Defence Organisation (KNDO). 

The Karens refused to participate in 
Burma's independence celebrations on 
4 January 1948 and, led by Saw Ba U 
Gyi, they carried on their campaign for 
a separate state. Desertions from the 
union military police in the predomin- 
antly Karen Irrawaddy delta region 
provided the KNDO with arms and 


fresh recruits. Tension mounted when 


ade is thriving in northwest Thailand across its border with 
rma which, among other things, offers seafood delicacies 


shoes, plastic goods arid accessories for 
machines and motor vehicles. These 
also cross the border, but in the oppo- 
site direction to balance the flow of 
seafood and other Burmese trade items 
such as timber — eastern Burma's 
forests are rich in teak — jade and pre- 
cious stones. 

The turnover of this lucrative border 
trade here and at other towns along the 
border is not. documented in official 
statistics, but it is believed to bea sig- 
nificant source of export earnings for 
the Thais. For the Burmese, it provides 


an unofficially estimated 70-80% of all 


consumer goods in the country, mainly 
sold on the black market. If the Ran- 
goon government made any serious at- 
tempt to stop the black-market trade, it 
would inevitably result in shortages of 
many basic commodities with the at- 
tendent risk of social and political un- 
rest. 

Apart from Thai and Burmese trad- 
ers, the main. beneficiaries of this 
thriving border uc are the Karens: 
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| tween the Karens and Rangoon: go 
"ernmient forces has now entered. its 


"Nu. 








This rotracted war of attr ion 






36th year, with no prospectofapeace-  : 
ful settlement in sight. The deteriorat- 
ing conditions in Burma prompted the 
army to stage a coup on 2 March 1962. 
“and seize power-from the weak and 
troubled democratie government of U 














In, 1963, an. effort was made to 
negotiate a settlement not only with 
thé Karens, but also with the numerous 
other insurgent groups which at that 
time were — and still are — active in 
Burma's minority areas. The attempt: 
failed, however, and so did the general 
amnesty announced by Burma's mili- ` 
tary ruler, Gen. Ne Win, in 1980 when 
all insurgents were pardoned, though 
only the ethnic Burman dissidents 1 re- 
sponded to the offer. = 






















ounter-insurgency efforts by mili- 
tary means have also so far had lit- 
tle effect. The only difference between 
1949 and the current situation is that 
the Karens have migrated from their ==. 
former stronghold in the Irrawaddy 
delta to the Dawna range and other 
mountainous areas along the. Thai- 
Burmese border. .. ues 
The strength of the Karen National 
















rebels at the border pos 
income which the rebels need to wage 
their campaign against Rangoon. A 
standard 5% tax on the purchase value 
of the goods is levied ón all items pa 
ing through the vari Ka 









leaders are quick ti 
mandatory : death s 









"The most important Karen-h 
trading posts are àt igkha: 
Palu, near Mae Sot, with mont 
venue . reaching - e 
Uam, 000 at Ma 













d sources say. 






" Other sources 

Karen rebels are gand loggi 
estimated to provide US$2.05 millior 
annually —a land taxon people living = 
in Karen-controlled areas, a lottery, : 
and rent for shops and market places; 
which are attached to the checkpoints. 
Part of this income is spent by the Ka- 
rens’ political organisation, the Karen 
National Union, on health and 

tion, but more than 70% goes. 

4 ; 































Liberation Army (KNLA), the KNU's 
military arm, is hard to estimate since 
it is spread over a large area, stretching 
from the border hills opposite Thai- 
land's Mae Sariang district in the 
north down to the Mawdaung pass, 
west of Prachuap Khiri Khan in the 
south — where the southern Thai 
peninsula is at its narrowest — only 12 
kms from the Gulf of Thailand coast. 
Independent analysts, however, usu- 
ally put the figure at 3,500-4,000 sol- 
diers, while pro-Karen observers claim 
up to 5,000. 

The army is organised into five 
brigades: the 1st operating in the Tha- 
ton area; the 2nd near Toungoo; the 





dotem tre at e m pert a5% tax. 


tion for the forces of their Karen Na- 
tional Liberation Army on the black 
market in Thailand and also, surpris- 
ingly, from Burmese troops. It is quite 
common for Burmese troops, espe- 
cially during big operations such asthe 
current one along the Moei River, to 
sell arms and ammunition on the side 
— weapons which will be used by their 
enemies. The price of a bullet for the 
G3 rifle, the main Burmese combat 
weapon, is only Kyats 1-2 (14-28 US 
cents) on the black market in Burma, 
compared with about Baht 5 (22 US 
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lyaung Lebin; the 6th at 

; agodas pass, and the 7th 
around Papun in the north and along 
the Moei River. Separate from the five 
brigades are the 10th Battalion, which 
is active in Tavoy and Mergui districts 
of Tenasserim division, the 101st Spe- 
cial Battalion, headquartered at the 
vital border crossing point of 
Wangkha, and the 13th Battalion, 
which is attached to the 3rd Brigade. 
Supreme commander is Gen. Bo Mya, 
who is also the president of the KNU. 

Military discipline among the Ka- 
rens is impressive and, politically, 
there have been relatively few differ- 
ences among them. The only signifi- 
cant breakaway faction during their 35 
years of insurrection was the leftist 
Karen National United Party, which at 
one stage was allied with the Burma 
Communist Party but which is now 
reunited with the KNU. 

The aim of the KNU/KNLA, Col 
Maung Maung told the REVIEW at Maw 
Po Kay, is to see the creation of a fed- 
eral republic in Burma based on par- 
liamentary democracy with equal 
rights for all the different nationalities 
of the union. The Karens share this 
view with their allies in the National 
Democratic Front (NDF), a coalition of 
various ethnic groups opposing the 
present government in Rangoon. 

Smaller groups of Pa-O, Mon, Wa, 
Karenni and Arakanese soldiers are 
currently fighting together with the 
Karens at Maw Po Kay under the com- 
mon NDF banner. — BERTIL LINTNER 





cents) for M16 
bullets bought 
in Thailand. 

' The current 
fighting be- 
tween Karen 
and Burmese 
troops has had a 
dramatic effect 
on the border 
trade. The price 
of prawns in 


Mae Sot, for 
example, has 
jumped from 
Baht 100 a kg to 
Baht 170. Other 
goods have 
similarly in- 


creased in price. 
Also, as security has deteriorated 
along the border, fewer traders have 
dared to travel to the border from the 
Burmese side. 

The fighting has sent the local ex- 
change rate of the kyat vis-à-vis the 
baht plunging. Normally, Kyat 1 buys 
Baht 1.5, but now the kyat is slightly 
lower than the baht. Border-trade pro- 
fits have tumbled, and the fighting has 
also reportedly affected the availabi- 
lity of consumer goods on the open 
market in Rangoon and Moulmein. 

— BERTIL LINTNER 
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Press nder p pressure 


A new bill is tabled in Malaysia which proposes to tighten 
the government's already close grip on publications 


By James Clad in Kuala Lumpur 


fter its withdrawal from Malaysia's 

parliament last year, observers here 
predicted that an amendment to the 
law on importing foreign publications 
would re-appear in another, and 
tougher, format. These expectations 
came true on 16 March when the 1983 
bill requiring "certain foreign pub- 
lishers" to pay unspecified deposits as 
a precondition for approval to import 
their publications resurfaced in par- 
liament as a comprehensive Printing 
Presses and Publications Bill, 1984. 

The new bill strengthens govern- 
ment control over both foreign and 
local publications, already tightly con- 
trolled by the Printing Presses Act, 

948, and the Control of Foreign Publi- 

ations Act, 1958. Not only will com- 
pulsory deposits for foreign and local 
publishers alike be authorised under 
the new bill, but the home affairs 
minister will be able to force forfeiture 
of these if publishers fail to attend any 
Malaysian court action brought 
against them. 

Critics say safeguards in the existing 
two acts have been discarded in the 
new bill. Major changes include: 

» All-encompassing definitions of 
what constitutes a publication. 

» Wider ministerial and official pow- 
ers to monitor infringements of the 
new law. 

» Establishment of differing validity 
periods for permits to print or import 
publications. Existing permits are all 
valid for 12 months. 

» Ending a public-registry system, 
listing the publication permits granted 
in'each state. 


p: Increasing penalties for offences 


a 


from M$500 (US$219) or M$1,000 fines 
and/or one-year maximum prison 
terms to M$20,000 fines and/or up to 
three years in jail. 
» The apparent removal of some 
statutory safeguards, especially: con- 
sent by a public prosecutor before cri- 
minal sanctions can begin, require- 
ments to put regulations made under 
the existing acts before parliament, 
which, if displeased with the regula- 
tions, can throw them out, and removal 
of “show-cause” provisions, allowing 
publishers suspected of infringing the 
current laws to try to show compliance 
before their permits are revoked. 
Observers here, including opposi- 
tion politicians, see the new bill as not 
only preserving the strictness of cur- 
rent laws, but making further en- 
croachments on press liberty. Just as 
important, perhaps, the bill may also 
add to increasingly unfettered 
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ministerial powers: apart from throw- 
ing out the need to table regulations in 
parliament, the bill also removes an 
existing provision in the law enabling 
local newspapers to appeal to the Yang 
di-Pertuan Agung, or king. 

Even those normally sympathetic to 
the government are asking why the 
leadership seeks press-control powers 
additional to those already available. 
The present statutes provide for abso- 
lute prohibition of imported or locally 
printed material on grounds of fact 
which the home affairs minister alone 
determines in each case and which is 
unchallengeable in the courts. These 
powers have been exercised in the past 
without much complaint that they 
have been ineffective. 

Despite these reservations, public 





opposition to the new measures may 
come from only a few organisations. 
Introduction of a government bill in 
the parliament's lower house usually 
means conclusive support from the 
ruling National Front coalition, which 
has an overwhelming majority there. 

Most lawyers contacted by the 
REVIEW expect little supervision by the 
courts if the bill becomes law. Apart 
from a carryover provision preventing 
lawsuits against the government for fi- 
nancial losses, the Malaysian courts 
usually do not intervene in the exercise 
of ministerial discretion in cases af- 
fecting national security or public 
order — as Internal Security Act case 
law shows. 

“Even if the court sees signs of mala 
fides [bad faith] in a minister's ac- 
tions," one lawyer said, *it may be re- 
luctant to overturn his decision." 


r 











Le 


There 1s also a further catch, he said. 3 


*How can a plaintiff show bad faith 
when reasons behind ministerial deci- 
sions in this area are usually not 
given?" Recently appointed Lord Pre- 
sident Tan Sri Salleh Abas has ob- 
served that the court's role was not to 
dispense social justice but only to 
apply the law as it is written. 

This in itself is a perfectly normal 
approach for courts in any legal sys- 
tem. In any case, many within the gov- 
ernment scoff at all the fuss, saying the 
néw bill simply embellishes provisions 
which, restrictive or not, are needed 
and which moreover originated in col- 
onial-era ordinances. 

In this view, the merger of the two 
existing laws into one bill merely gives 
parliament a chance to revise and 
bring up to date some obsolete defini- 
tions. For example, in addition to 
“printed material," the word “publi- 
cation" now encompasses "anything 
which by its form, shape orin any man- 
ner is capable of suggesting words or 
ideas." It also includes in its meaning 
*audio recordings," whether voice or 
music. "Prohibited publications," 
whether foreign or local, now include 
not only offending words, but also *an 
extract precis or paraphrase 
thereof." 


he reform-minded Aliran move- 

ment, based in Penang, ventured 
some strong criticism of the act. Its 
president, Chandra Muzaffar, said on 
22 March: "If the purpose of Merdeka 
[independence] is to nurture the 
growth of the democratic rights of the 
individual, then this bill is an un- 
equivocal repudiation of that ideal." 
He also urged that the “power to crush 
the truth should not be allowed to ex- 
pand unchallenged: If the people are 
prevented from restraining the execu- 
tive, then the judiciary should at least 
try to check its growing dominance." 

Chandra added: "The only way to 
eliminate the effect of a lie is to tell the 
truth. Instead of over-reacting to criti- 
cism in the media, the government 
should develop the habit of explaining 
situations . .." This echoed sentiments 
from the Selangor Graduates Society 
(SGS), which described the bill as 
“flouting all the norms of liberalism.” 
The SGS said foreign publishers could 
refuse to pay deposits, resulting in à 
"dramatic shrinkage of the diversity of 
viewpoints available to Malaysian 
readers," who henceforth would rely 
entirely upon local publications 
"thoroughly sanitised by the politi- 
cians in power." SGS said three publi- 
cations had recently had their publish- 
ing permits withdrawn: Nadi Insan, 
Watan and Mingguan Bumi. 

A University of Malaya economist 
associated with Nadi Insan, Jomo 
Kwame Sundaram, said the most obvi- 
ous problem with the bill is the lack of 
appeal rights. *One gets the sense of 
overkill because our print media al- 
ready is solidly under statutory control 
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stituent parties of the ruling coali- 
tion,” he said, but added: “As far as I 
am concerned, there is too much disin- 
formation about Malaysia in the 
foreign press.” The government should 
look at reasons why Malaysians read 
the foreign press, he said, suggesting as 
one reason that “they suspect that 
self-censorship permeates the local 
press.” 

Jomo also sees an irony between the 
present government’s espousal of the 
proposed New World Information 


Order (NWIO) and the new proposed 


law: “The NWIO wants to encourage a 
more diversified local press as well as 
access to a wide variety of foreign 
opinion, but this bill seems to take Ma- 
laysia in the other direction.” 

Nearly all critics contacted by the 
REVIEW urged the government to have 
the bill deferred to a parliamentary 
select committee which would invite 
submissions from the public. 

Lim Kit Siang, secretary- 
general of the opposition 
Democcratic Action Party, 
said: “The bill is a further 
lurch in. an authoritarian 
direction. The government is 
amassing further powers to 
control the press and free ex- 
pression. The bill should be 
seen against the amendments 
last year to the Official Sec- 
rets Act and against a con- 
tinuing process of relentless 
concentration of power in the 
hands of the executive.” 


ther provisions in the 

controversial bill include 
creation of “senior authorised 
officers” to enforce the act. 
These are to include police of- 
ficers not below the rank of 
assistant superintendent, cus- 
toms officers not below the 
rank of superintendent and 
officers of the postal services 
department not below the 
rank of senior postal officer, and 


. “other public officers.” 


The bill preserves the three-tiered 
approval system now in effect: separate 
licences for keeping a printing press, 
for printing specific publications and 
for selling or circulating publications. 
However, a new offence — printed 
matter counselling “disobedience to 
the law,” or promotion of feelings of 
“ill-will, hostility, enmity, hatred, dis- 
harmony or disunity” — could bring 
up to a three-year jail sentence and 
hefty fines on conviction, as well as the 
likely loss of the publisher's printing 
press. 

Under the ~bill, foreign publishers 
must observe standards of conduct 
which depend almost completely on 
the judgment of the home affairs 
minister who, after the bill becomes 
law, will be able to ban publications 
likely to be prejudicial to "public 


di pof 
links 15 the con- 











foreign country ; the pub T 


terest or national interest." Similarly, 
the minister will be able to prohibit the 
printing of a local article that is found 
to be objectionable under the act. 

Of particular interest to readers of 
foreign news journals is the possible 
prohibition by the government of im- 
ported publications “whether before 
or after the date of the order." The 
home affairs minister will have new 
powers to prevent the import of *any 
past or future issue" of a periodical or 
even another publication printed by 
the same foreign publisher. Existing 
law requires a "systematic" publica- 
tion of offensive material by the same 
publisher before successive editions 
can be banned. 

Interestingly, the bill gives "senior 
authorised officers" new powers not 
only to seize offending publications on 
their own initiative, but also to allow 
"objectionable" publications into Ma- 


laysia after offending portions have 
been “obliterated, deleted, erased or 
removed." 

Some local printers say they are 
somewhat unnerved by changes in the 
bill which prohibit them from trans- 
ferring their permits to persons *other 
than the person to whom the permit 
was originally granted," without gov- 
ernment approval. Under the colonial- 
era legislation, newspaper ownership 
changes simply required a declaration 
to this effect at the nearest high court 
registry. 

This and other provisions in the 18- 
page bill have convinced some detract- 
ors that the government is less con- 
cerned with the niceties of appeal than 
with achieving results. For example, if 
the government comes to believe a par- 
ticular press is printing material pre- 
judicial to national security or public 
order, the home affairs minister will 









ving the person issued with 
the permit . . . an opportunity to show 
cause. . .” The bill also retains existing 
powers to search without a warrant 
whenever the authorities think too 
much time would be lost waiting for a 
court to issue one. 

Beyond these details, wider ques- 
tions remain such as: why has the cur- 
rent: government, which many saw as 
ushering in a more liberal era, decided 
to table this bill? As a sovereign nation, 
Malaysia obviously has every right to 
control material originating from 
abroad, just as concern over the pre- 
servation of its national security re- 
quires it to exert a measure of control 
over locally disseminated information. 
Yet most lawyers. contacted by the 
REVIEW believe that the existing press 
legislation gives the government all the 
power it needs to keep "harmful" pub- 
lications at bay. 





ne lawyer commented that “the new 

law may have the effect, if not the 
design, of provoking second, third or 
even fourth thoughts" by publisher 
about printing certain kinds of infor 
mation. Another described the possi- 
bility of compulsory deposits as “a 
hovering threat" rather than an act of 
judicial prudence. 

In this lawyer's view, defamation or 
other civil actions can usually be 
brought against foreign publishers 
either in Malaysia or in other jurisdic- 
tions, and any award of damages can 
usually be enforced outside the coun- 
try as well. Besides, he said: *Foreign 
publishers would rather lose a case 
than lose their market here." 

Malaysia's press remains robust and 
fiercely competitive, and it can give 
full space to controversial issues. Iron- 
ically the new bill, tabled at a time of 
established security and economic 
achievement, may carry more restric- 
tive and punitive provisions than its 
colonial-era predecessor, enacted by 
the British one month after the 12- 
year-long communist rebellion bezan 
in 1948. 

As of 21 March, little clarification 
had come from the government about 
its intentions for the eventual use of 
the bills provisions. Information 
Minister Datuk Adib Adam described 
the measure as necessary to prevent a 
repetition of the kind of heavy criti- 
cism of Malaysia’s royalty which oc- 
curred in February when a Sunday 
newspaper in Britain carried a less 
than flattering article about Malay- 
sia’s newly elected monarch. 

Nonetheless, signs pointed to the 
probability that deposits at some stage 
will be required of foreign magazines. 
Deputy Home Affairs Minister 
Mohamed Kassim Ahmad told the 
press on 20 March: “Publications that 
have already carried biased articles” 
would receive a demand for deposits, 
an approach that on the face of it, 
seems like retrospective jeopardy. D 
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present rise to prominence. And helping many an exporte 
along the way to success has been ScanDutch. We know 
the European scene - the continent's most interesting 


markets, its most influential buyers. So whether you 
produce blue jeans or suits, woven goods or knits call us. 
We'll get your orders there in style. 


The story of textiles runs like a thread through history. 
The rise and fall of entire empires following its course. 
Wool powered England to commercial prosperity. Cotton 
changed the face of the United States. Japan's industrial 


might owes a continuing debt of thanks to silk. ScanDutch 9 


Textiles have played no small part in the Far East's WHERE GARMENTS GO 15? CLASS 











The future depends 
on the creativity 
of the present. 


Today, your international bank must 
be creative. Therein lies the strength of 
tomorrow. 

Creativity in the application of all 
resources available is vital to finding 
possibilities where others see problems. 

Deutsche Bank offers this creative, yet 
circumspect approach to your financial 
needs: based on more than 100 years of 
experience in every field of international 
banking, the adaptability of our staff, and 
our presence in 56 countries around the 
world. Plus the strength of total assets of 
more than US $ 83 billion, ranking us 
among the world's largest banks. 

Put us to the test. 


Deutsche Bank 


Advanced banking for more than a century 
Central Office: Frankfurt am Main/Düsseldorf. Branches abroad: Antwerp, Asunción 
Barcelona. Brussels Buenos Aires, Hong Kong orton Madrid, Milan, New York RAKA 

ā G Daracas 


Nagoya, Nairobi, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago, Sydney, Tehran. Tokyo. Toronto; Subsidiaries 
Geneva, Hong Kong. London. we xembourg, Singapore, Toronto, Zurich 











WWF Kojo Tanaka/BCL 


‘The 


Giant Panda 
needs your help 


to survive 
lor a busy executive, a room at 
3 A CHE aer eighty to a Vunored xd the 
The Dynasty Singapore isas goodas — | Qs Sti ae 
e 3 . that's bad news for the Giant Panda, which 
being In your own office paas for its survival on huge amounts of 
bamboo. 


But that's just one of the problems facing the 











Our well-appointed accommodation. 





You can expect every convenience and executive Rany eer AR S DAP 
i P ^ 7 r than average, with a o ensure that ıt has a future It 1S vita. to 
Our rooms and suites iu A d larger lour TV UR aT and preserve the complex ecosystem in which it 
full-size writing desk, an IDD telephone, a colour TV, à lives, to carry out rescarch into its dietary needs 
24-hour room service. and investigate possible alternatives, to discover 
A z z finest French the reasons for its low reproduction rate, to 
: Our Le Vendóme Restaurant boasts the Me x b study the problem of internal parasites — all these 
Classical and Creative Cuisine, and the Tang Court offers super! fücto and: QU mee Rides dicéaoh d 
Cantonese specialities. Bill Bailey's Bar, our 24-hour Golden Dew sirvival, 
Coffee House and the exclusive Twilight, The Executive Club, are Recognition of the urgent need to solve these 
three more delightful places to unwind in. and other problems has resulted in a unique and 
S PIE AGE "utive Services Centre and a historic partnership between WWF and the 
Amenities also include an Executive Services Centre and 4 People's Republic of China. 


Health Club with full-size swimming pool. 
On top of all that, there's our unusually 
attentive service. So next time, check into The 


Dynasty Singapore. 


Conde 


320 Orchard Road, Singapore 0923 
Tel: 734-9900 Tlx. DYNTEL RS36633 
Cable: Dynasty Singapore 

General Manager: Mr Alfred Low 


WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000 towards a total of about US 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to mount a major Panda Conservation 
Programme. This includes construction of a 
research and conservation centre in the largest of 
—! i the Panda reserves— Wolong Natural Reserve in 
Sichuan Province. 

A team from WWF, led by the distinguished 
ecologist Dr. G. Schaller, is already at work in 
Wolong together with top Chinese scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered animal. 
It is also the symbol of WWF’s worldwide 
conservation efforts to save life on earth. 

But WWF needs money - your money. 
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Please send contributions to the WWF 
National Organisation in your country or direct to: 


otber members of tbe Prestigious Hotels of Asia: 
Dusit Tbani Hotel (Bangkok), Manila Hotel 
(Manila ), Hotel Lotte (Seoul), Ritz Hotel (Taipei). 
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3 WWF International, 1196 Gland, 

3 For reservations, please contact: Switzerland; 

> UTELL International ( Worldwide ), 

a Distinguished Hotels of tbe World (Robert F Warner, 

S Inc. — USA/Canada), or your Travel Agent, WWF WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
$ 
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WWF acknowledges the donation of this space by 
Far Eastern Economic Review. 
Advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogilvy & Mather. 


















GROW WITH 


FODE FODEN is 
eone of the 
finest trucks in Europe. A tough, 

dependable workhorse that's 
been taking care of business for 
over 50 years. 

FODEN and PACCAR have 
combined American and Euro- 
pean technology to build an 
even better truck. Now were 
making it available to the rest of 
the world. 


The new FODEN features 
the same custom-built quality 
thatisfound in our KENWORTH 
and PETERBILT trucks. From 
lightweight highway tractors to 
heavy-duty off-road trucks, 
FODEN is engineered from the 
ground up to handle your spe- 
cific job. The list of satisfied cus- 
tomers is growing every day. 

Right now were looking for 
quality prospects interested in 


becoming FODEN dealers. Share 


in FODENS growth. Write today. 
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PLEASE TELL ME MORE. 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


Mail to: 

PACCAR International, P.O. Box 151£ 
Bellevue, Washington 98009, USA 
Attn: Marketing Dept 
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“I refuse to go to Kuala Lumpur 
unless I can stay 
at The Regent." 


Many visitors to Kuala Lumpur 
regard The Regent as their favourite 
hotel. 

They return for the warmth of its 
welcome, which remains through- 
out their stay. For business facilities 
that include a swimming pool, a 
Health Club and some of Kuala 
Lumpur's finest dining. 

And perhaps, more than a few 
return for the pleasure of being 
remembered. 
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A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
ALBUQUERQUE. CHICAGO. FIJI. HONG KONG 


KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK 
PUERTO RICO. SYDNEY. WASHINGTON D.C. 


KUALA LUMPUR 425588, TELEX 30486; HONG KONG 3-663361; SINGAPORE 7373555; TOKYO 03-211-4541 
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ans pleasure or en- 
art ularly when they 


cientific jargon, of surveys 
ch tell us at great length and re- 
ah false vip 3 and con- 


According to the article; a survey 
i aed out by Taiwan' s Council for 


"that the majority of nose who lunch 
, out, whether at a restaurant, a self- 
service cafe or a lunch-box shop, “eat 
out because they are hungry.” But, 
the revelations continued, “others eat 


want to take care of 
ir SOMAHE, desire nutrition or 


=f just want a rest." 


There you have it. Apparently few 
people in Taiwan lunch out for a dis- 
` cussion with a business colleague or 
nply to take à meal with a friend. 
‘But at least Taiwan has not gone to 
the extreme of the Tamil Nadu state 
government in India which-has sol- 
em ly appointed a man named Soun- 
rajan as "Minister for Nutritious 
Noon Meals Scheme." ; 

e I DON’T know what subject 
Donald Tsang, JP, district officer of 
one of Hongkong’s new towns, Sha- 
tin, studied at university, but I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if it 
turned out to be sociology. Speaking 
to a Rotary Club meeting recently 
about his job, he talked of the chal- 
lenge of building up happy, mutually 
caring communities from the grass- 
roots level. “In Shatin,” he said, “I 
have tried to follow an action model, 
then a strategy for resource deploy- 
"ment and finally a system for quan- 

tifying and measuring results.” 
Surely if resülts are quantified, they 
are measured? But let's go on. *I pre- 
fer to define the human aspect of 
community building in interactive or 
transactional terms, using à three-di- 
mensional matrix." Now one begins 
to suspect not only that Tsang read 
sociology but that he did so in a US 

college. 

Tsang explained that the primary 
- axis comprises “the hierarchical po- 
‘litical structure" (by which he means 
anisations such as district boards, 





area committees and village offices): 
that the secondary axis is made up of 
voluntary organisations (such as 
those for. sports, arts, charities, clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, religious 
groups and so on), and the tertiary 
axis consists of all local government 
agencies — and, it goes without say- 
ing, 
pivotal position in this dimension." 
He wished to maximise the inter- 
action between these axes, creating 
“a fully ventilated, reasonably satis- 


of consultative system at the district 
level.” 
picture a partially satisfying, venti- 
lated, densely constructed matrix, 


too dense. 

Tsang did not dwell on the quan- 
tification system used to measure re- 
sults of such community building ex- 
cept to claim that it works well: “The 


matrix is now being used in Shatin to | 
help measure the quantum and fre- | 
| morrow?” “It’s too late. 


quency of interactions and indirectly 


the success or failure of community | 
| boy.” 


development work.” 

Well I'm all for the work of 
bureaucrats being both measured 
and quantified (with some qualita- 


tive tests being applied too, if possi- | 


ble), but it would be nice if both the 
criteria and the results were intelligi- 
ble. Will the hearts of Hongkong citi- 
zens be warmed by the knowledge 
that such quality of thought is going 
into the management of their affairs? 


Does this jargon-laden bureauc- | 


ratese represent official thinking (the 


speech was after all solemnly distri- | 
buted by the Government Informa- | 


tion Service)? If this is indeed what 
the Hongkong Government has to 
offer in the way of grassroots democ- 
racy with 1997 looming over the hori- 
zon, then roll on the revolution! 

€ TAIWAN sociologists would find a 
richer vein to mine for their studies in 
a booklet discovered by a friend who 
was making the rounds of the bars in 
Keelung. The publication has been 


tion between the bargirls and non- 
Chinese-speaking customers. It con- 
sists of a selection of useful phrases in 
Chinese and English, plus Chinese 
characters giving a phonetic approx- 
imation of the English sentences. The 
chosen phrases throw some light on 
what the girls and their patrons talk 
about. 

They include: “What are you look- 
ing for?” “He left yesterday.” “He is 
drunk." *Ineed some money." *Don' t 
be so jealous!” “Oh, you are sweet.” 
“Why don’ t you pay me?" "You are 
miser. TH i 


| happen.” 


“the district officer holds the | 


| you like | 
fying but densely constructed matrix | 


Try as I may, I simply cannot | 





| you." 
but then that is probably because Um | 


| shack up!" 








face.” “Heds Chinese MP | 
bly Military Policeman, not 
of Parliament|." “TH let vow k 
"Please go away!" "Get out! " 
are so selfish." “Snow job!" 
"Behave yourself." 
touch me!” "Don't forget me. 
you angry?” "Don't lose t 
“Don’ t lose chance! " 
“Go away, way! 
“Don't bother me!" “Don't paly 
me!" “J MP." "Be quiet!" 
" “No, I don't like h 
like- you." "He has no 
"Don't talk to her." 
"Take a rest." "Up to 
polish!" "Apple sauce! 
"Don't make troubler” < 
business." "No sweat!" " Hi 
something for nie?” 
me drink? p 
have any room?" ' ‘How 
floor?” - 
money first.” * 
me your address.” “I work tonight. 
"What's your rank?” “Payday 
"Tmi 
“Youarea wolf.” “Youarea bu 
"Baloney!" “Let me check v 
wallet." “Don't drink too much: 
kill you." “Chit you,” “Noty 


| ness!" "I like strip show." 


"Shame on you!" 
"Please lock the 
"We coha 
much do you pay me?" t 
my heart!” “No morer” 
"One more time." 
lonely." "Im. sick." 
"Where is your huibénd' 
It's all there-— eve 
"Do you come here 
in the mating. seasc 
encapsulates a fairly basic wor 


up! » 


"Lets g 
hotel." i 


| ering a narrow ra 
| ings and relationship 


food there for a fascinating c 
tural sociological thesis than a 
number of surveys. of people's e 


| habits. E 
| M. HUANG of Singapore sends a 

| Situations Vacant ad from a local 
| newspaper and wonders whether the - 
put together to facilitate communica- | 
| franchise is employing robots,s 


local Kentucky Fried Chi 


apparently needs hands experie 


| in electrical and mechanical Work 
and even in plumbing, to maintain its 


personnel. 








By Ted Morello in New York 
nder the stern eye of the United 
States Congress, the membership 
X of the United Nations has been loyalty- 
. tested country by country and found 
iting, when not downright hostile. 
Low-scoring countries, including sev- 
eral in the Asia-Pacific region, can ex- 
pect a warning lecture at best and the 
s of millions of dollars in US foreign 













< Under the microscope is the “degree 
f support . . 
. the United States" demonstrated by 
| other governments through their votes 
. at the 1983 regular UN General As- 
embly session on issues considered by 
. US President Ronald Reagan's admin- 
. istration as “the most important af- 
s fecting US interests." The score sheet 
was prepared by US Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's staff “in closest coope- 
ration," she emphasised, with the 
State Department. And lest anyone 
miss the point, she went out of her way 
t a press conference called to spot- 
— light the newly released study to quote 
‘rom a congressional mandate dictat- 
_ ing that no funds may be allocated to 
"eutitries that exhibit a pattern of op- 
.. position to the US, the policies it enun- 
ates or the values it espouses. 
; Although she did not mention it, the 





















Washington draws up a list of how countries voted at 
the UN and makes it clear aid could be at stake 


. for the foreign policy of | 





her listeners. As a non-permament 
member of the UN Security Council 
during the debate on the Soviet shoot- 
ing down of Korean Air Lines Flight 
007, Zimbabwe abstained from voting 
on the US-supported draft resolution 
condemning the Soviet Union. Sub- 
sequently, US aid to Zimbabwe's left- 
wing regime, led by Robert Mugabe, 
was cut nearly by half, to US$40 mil- 
lion from US$75 million. 

The survey covers 10 Security Coun- 
cil resolutions and 148 general assem- 
bly votes cast during 1983. The per- 
centage of coincidence with the US 
position is calculated on yes-no votes 
only, and does not take into account 
abstentions or absences. 

Against that yardstick, Asia-Pacific 
countries voting with the US ranged 
from a high point of 69% for Japan and 
66.7% for New Zealand to a low of 
8.3% for Laos — 0.4% less than Viet- 
nam and 2% less than Afghanistan. 
These scores compare with a spread 
among all UN members ranging from 
93.3% for Israel, 84.2% for Britain and 
82% for West Germany. Albania, the 
fractious renegade of the UN, scored 
lowest with 4.4%, far less than even the 
Soviet Union’s 13.8%. 

The report breaks down its “friend- 
or-foe” assessment into a dozen often 

























overlapping regional, political and 
military groupings. Asean members, 


for instance, are also included under . 


the Asia-Pacific heading and, with tl 
exception of the Philippines and Tha 
land, in thg hon-aligned ea tvepry: 


E group scent Asean’s Average for 
pro-US votes was 24.7% on ascalethat 
predictably found Nato at the top with 
64.6% and Eastern. Europe and the 
Warsaw Pact at the bottom with 14.2% 
showings. Individually among the Five 
(Brunei was'not a UN member in the 
period covered), the Philippines scored 
highest, with. 30.4% and Indonesia 
lowest 21.4%. In between were Singa- 
pore 25.6%, Thailand 24.8% and Ma- 
laysia 22.196. 












A Mongolian vice-president, 
dismissed last year, is now 
. branded an ‘anti-party element’ 


i By Alan Sanders 


FU vice-president of Mongolia, 
politburo member and central com- 
.  mittee secretary Sampilyn Jalan- 
. . aajav, once one of the five most power- 
. ful leaders in the country, who was 
=~ quietly removed from all his official 
= posts last year, has now been “un- 
. masked." The February issue of the 
Mongolian ‘People’s Revolutionary 
Party’s monthly journal, Party Life, 
contained a long report by the party 
control committee saying that he had 
been expelled from the party for “anti- 
party plotting." — . 

Jalan-aajav was relieved of his posts 


as member of the party politburo and 
secretary of the central committee at a 
central committee meeting in July 
1983 — only a month or so after he had 
been awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner of Labour on his 60th birthday. 
In December, another central commit- 
tee meeting removed him from central 
committee membership. A day later, 
the People's Great Hural, the national 
assembly, approved a decree of Presi- 
dent Yumjaagiyn Tsedenbal removing 
Jala-aajav from the vice-presidency, 
which he had held since 1977. 
According to the Party Life report, 
in recent years thé party had received 
many reports of Jalàn-aajav's “serious 
shortcomings, backwardness and un- 
suitability." He had a *cold heart," it 
was said, and he harboured "secret bad 
thoughts." However, the main focus of 
the report was on claims of new evi- 
dence to show that Jalan-aajav was in- 
volved with the “anti-party group" 
said to have been “utterly defeated" at 
a central committee meeting in 1964. 
The main members of this group 
were Loohuudz, head of the State 
Farm Directorate, Nyambuu, first sec- 


retary of South Gobi province party 
committee, and Surmaajav, chairman 
of the State Statistical Directorate. All 
were expelled from the party in De- 
cember 1964 for. “anti-party afac- 
tionalism." 


In the 1960s, while Jalan- -aajav E 


responsible for security organisation 

he “attacked the party line," the report 
continued. It then quoted former sec- 
ond secretary Tomor-ochir as saying 
that he had worked closely with Jalan- 
aajav and helped his promotion to the 
post of state procurator in 1959-60. 
Tomor-ochir was purged in September 
1962 for anti-party activity: intriguing 
against other party leaders including 
Tsedenbal, “inflaming nationalistic 


passions" over Genghis Khan anniver- . 


sary celebrations, and having "far- 
reaching careerist aims." | 


Another passage in the party control 
committee. report |linked . Jalan- 
aajav with Luvsanchoymbol, a former 
minister of industry who: was also 
purged in the 1960s, saying that they 
were both “bad people”:whom Tomor- 
ochir had described as his “sledgeham- 
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: 40.5%) followed by Malaysia (ninth), 








d Sod “Malaysia, jo Ria Ban- 
^» gladesh and Maldives — 18.776. 
UA ber scores put the Philip- 


















gapore (seventh), Thai- 
; Eua (14th) and — 


ed movement, to awhio 
Sia-Pacifie c countries bel 


The Islamic Conference, with 34 re- 
ded members included in the study, 
red 18.7% asa group, with Pakistan 
in fifth spot behind first-place Turkey 







and Indonesia (10th). Among Asians 
nominally friendly to the US, India 
clearly marches to a different drum- 
mer, In the whole of the Asian conti- 
nent plus the South Pacific, only 
Kuwait (15.9%) and: North: Yemen 
(14.3%) fell below India’s:16.4% in 
. that category. Thus, non-aligned India 
voted with the US only 0.1% oftener 
than Warsaw Pact member Romania 
(16.3%), Even China, scarcely an Ame- 
rican satellite, scored 20.5%. 
In separate scoring, the Kirkpatrick/ 
State Department study ranked UN 
members on their balloting on the "10 


mers." Elsewhere, other : unnamed 
people were quoted as saying Jalan- 
aajav was “lacking in principle,” hada 
"cruel heart” and was a “great flat- 
terer.” When chairman of the state 
committee for information and radio 
rom 1964-71, Jalan-aajav plotted the 
anti-party group's anti-party and 
anti-government conspiracy, " the re- 
port claimed. 

"The party control committee- report 
said in conclusion, according to Party 
Life: "Resolution No 316/1983 of the 

politburo of the party central commit- 

tee, besides themany resolutions of the 
: party central committee and. party 
control committee concerning the seri- 
ous shortcomings of the organisations 
for which Jalan-aajav was responsible 
‘and of their leadership, noted serious 
shortcomings in leadership of judicial 
bodies [for which Jalan-aajav had re- 
sponsibility in the politburo]. 

-“For his vile intrigues against party 
^" unity and solidarity, and for breaking 
: the party rules with particular venom, 
the party central committee and party 
` control- committee expelled Jalan- 
f om the party." 


' banking and its close partnership with 


issuing and distributing financial insti- 








During 1983 Credit Suisse and Credit 
Suisse First Boston managed and co- managed | 
worldwide debt issues aggregating an 
equivalent of over US $ 40'000'000'000.. 




































working around the clock in an inter: 


For Investment Lang 
Banking-Credit Suisse. national network to meet clients 


needs and are dealing with clients in 
their own language. 

As borrowers become in- 
creasingly aggressive in tapping inter 
national capital markets, they are 
relying on the expertise of Credit 
Suisse and its partners for investment 
and commercial banking needs. 

How about you? 


Since its establishment in 1856, 
Credit Suisse has assisted domestic 
and international corporations, gov- 
ernments and supra-national 
organizations in successfully floating 
debt and equity issues. Issuers 
throughout the world have come to 
rely on the long-standing experience 
and lacing power of Credit Suisse 
for their capital market financing and 
investment needs, And for good 
reasons. 125 years in investment 


Credit Suisse First Boston have 
made Credit Suisse one of the leading 











tutions in the world. 

Moreover, underwriting specia- 
lists are involved in the latest i issuing 
and ae pon 


























ador ánd the US invasion of Gre- 
- Three of the 10 were directly 
oncerned with Asia: the demand for 
the withdrawal of “foreign forces” (re- 
spectively, Vietnam's and. the Soviet 
nion's) from Cambodia and: Af- 
anistan, and‘ authorisation for UN 
ecretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar to act on complaints of chemi- 
al weapons violations, most persis- 
tly in the same two countries. 

The-great majority of its “friends” 
with the US. on the two with- 
al motions. On Afghanistan, the 
ptions were India and Bhutan, 
abstained. On Cambodia, Bhu- 
| changed toa “yes” vote, while Van- 
i switched to an abstention from its 













































5". vote on Afghanistan. India 
gain abstained. The US lost ground 
mong southern Asia-Pacific coun- 
on the chemical-weapons resolu- 
h. Four supporters of the with- 

'al motions, (Samoa; Burma, Sol- 
nd Sri Lanka) Shifted to 


gol a incastinga "no" ballot. 


erall on the 10 issues, Washington 
ded Australia tops in the region 
having backed the US in eight cases 
greeing only twice (by deplor- 
e Grenada invasion and urging 
o: US:military aid to El Sal- 
yr). Runner-up Japan voted seven 
ith the US and never against, 
bstained on three measures: Gre- 
ada, El Salvador and a US-opposed 
ittempt to: impose an embargo on 
uth Africa. 
n a scoring of all 20 Security Coun- 
il resolutions voted on during 1983, 
Shina and Pakistan — the only two 


119. and.18 times respectively with the 
US. China abstained on the Soviet 
owning of the South Korean airliner, 
d Pakistan voted against condemn- 
the Turkish Cypriots' unilateral 
‘declaration ,of independence and 
bstained on a proposal for Iran-Iraq 
war mediation by the secretary-gen- 
eral. 

Kirkpatrick insisted that the US was 
less ... concerned... about scattered 
1averick ballots than a pattern of 
pposition. But only an uncommonly 
isensitive government could miss the 
significance of her suggestion that de- 
spite bloc loyalties, most countries 
outside the Soviet alliance could be 
wooed to the US voting column if they 
are made to realise that "whathappens 
4nside the UN will have significant 
equences for their relations out- 




















irkpatrick added that a nation's vote | 


“finan al incentives 


‘non-Arab Asian members — balloted | 









Washington hopes to decide on the controversial Thai 
request for advanced fighter aircraft before Prem’s visit 


- By Nayan Chanda in Washington 


he visit of Thai Prime. Minister 

Prem Tinsulanond to Washington 
in mid-April has imposed a deadline 
on a major policy review of the sale of 
high-performance. aircraft to Third 
World allies by. President | Ronald 
Reagan's administration. A campaign 
in the Thai press and strong public 
pressure by senior Thai army leaders 
has made the United States' decision 
on the Thai request for a squadron of 
General Dynamics F16A aircraft a test 
of Thai-US friendship. 

Highly placed defence sources say 
that the administration is trying to 
reach a decision on the Thai request, 
made in December 1983, before Prem's 
arrival. Although the Reagan adminis- 
tration attaches great importance to its 
relations with Thailand, its ability to 
satisfy the request hinges on other, 
broader considerations. 

The question of F16 sales to Thai- 
land is not just a bilateral íssue: it calls 
for formulation of new guidelines: on 
F16 sales on a regional basis and 
reopens the vexed question of the fate 
of Northrop's.F20 Tigershark and 
General Dynamic's F16/79, both de- 
veloped for export but not attracting 
many orders. In fact, the Northrop 
model has so far not found a single 
buyer, while Singapore has just, be- 
come the first customer for the.F16/79, 
which has the same airframe as the 
F16A but a less powerful engine. 

The Reagan administration recently 
informed the US Congress informally 
that the Singapore order for eight of 
the aircraft will be officially tabled as 
required under:the US Arms Export 


The Singapore sting | 





Control. Act. Neither the F16/79 nor 
the F20 is actually in production, with 
only prototypes. currently completing 
testing. gue l 

The. Jimmy í rter administration 
had. hoped that these two aircraft 
would satisfy export orders, but many 
countries have expressed more interest 
in the more ‘powerfully. engined F16A, 
despite. some trouble in the teething 
stage with its Pratt & Whitney F100 
engine. Informed sources say that de- 
spite some reservations on diplomatie ` 
and economie grounds, nearly all the 
concerned agencies in the administra- 
tion favour liberalising the guidelines 
to allow the sale of. the F1 6As to Tha’ 
land. pu 
“The cost of not giving ‘the F16s tu 
Thailand may be higher than allowing 
the.sale." That was how one official 
summed. up the prevailing attitude. 
The most significant opposition to the 
move within the defence establishment 
apparently comes from the air force. 

Both Thai and.US sources here said 
that the air force feels that the produc- 
tion lineof the F16A, which along with 
the McDonnell Douglas F15, is the 
mainstay.of the US' own fighting wing, 
has been. overstretched with „the 
schedules of delivery to Israel, 
Egypt, South Korea, Pakistan . 
VenezuelaAn additional commitment 
to supply. F16s to Thailand, they fear, 
will affect theair force'sown plans and 
capability. South Korea actually has. 
bought the F16C, which is even more | 
advanced than the. A model. : 

The Carter administration’s policy 
of restricting the sale of F16s to Nat 




























The decision to buy US F16/79s while other nations. ask for: a 


more powerful aircraft may just be a foot i in the doo 


bservers in Washington are in- 
trigued by Singapore's decision to 
be the first customer for the General 
Dynamics F16/79 while other coun- 
tries, including its Asean partners In- 
donesia, the Philippines and Thailand, 


have requested. the more powerful | 


F16A. The fact that Singapore wants to 
base the aircraft in the United States 
for two or three years to train pilots 
and engineers has led to some specula- 
tion that the order is intended as "à 
foot in the door." 





H President Ronald Reagan’ s admin- 
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craft to Venezuela, which has little jus- 
. tification in terms of any potential 
. threat to that country, has especially 
s encouraged Thailand to make its bid. 
. In 1979, a Thai request for the F16 
was turned down by Washington, as 
was Indonesia's two years ago. The 
Philippines, too, recently made an un- 
successful effort to obtain the F16. 
Sources in the administration as well 
as in congress fear that approval of the 
sale to the Thais could open the door 
for the whole of non-communist 
- Southeast Asia and spark off a new 
type of arms race. 

While acknowledging that the ad- 
ministration has no strong grounds for 
denying the Fl6s to Thailand, a 
“frontline state" bordering com- 
munist-ruled Cambodia and Laos, 
some US officials question Thailand's 
need for such an expensive and sophis- 
ticated aircraft. Contrary to Thai 

laims that Vietnam may be getting 

oviet MiG23s, the US does not have 
any evidence to support that view. 
Thailand's present Northrop F5E air-. 
craft are considered to be more than 
adequate to deal with the Vietnamese 
MiG21s. 

In fact, one source pointed out that 
duringa recent US-Thai joint exercise, 
Thai pilots performed so well that they 
were deemed able to meet even MiG23s 
with aircraft currently in service. In 
any case, even if Thailand had a squad- 
ron of F16s, the Vietnamese with their 
287 MiG17 and 21 fighters and Su7 
bombers would still retain superiority 
over some 60 Thai fighters and inter- 
ceptors. 

Opponents of the F16 sale point to 
the enormous cost — a squadron with 
spares and training would cost more 
than US$500 million — and say that 
the money would be better spent by 


Thailand on economic development. 
olny 91 





its pilots, Thailand, as a frontline state, 
could better push for a more advanced 
aircraft and open the door for sales to 
Singapore as well. 

The eight aircraft Singapore is buy- 
ing will cost US$280 million. A spokes- 
man for General Dynamics Corp. 
told the Review that about half of that 
amount would be for the aircraft and 
the remainder for training and spare 


parts. 
i "Together with three Awacs EE2C 
Hawkeye  réconnaissance aircraft 


that Singapore is buying at an esti- 
mated cost of US$150 million, the F16s 
. will give the island republic consider- 
able muscle. *Singapore is small," said 
one source close to Singapore, “but, 
like Israel, it would like to have enough 
sang to deter ped attacker.” 
— NAYAN CHANDA 
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The F16: a test of Thai-US friendship. 


They also express fears that Thai ac- 
quisition of F16s may provide Vietnam 
with just the argument it needs to press 
for Soviet delivery of MiG23s. 

And the price of those aircraft might 
include expansion of Soviet military 
facilities in Vietnam. Thai sources, 
however, maintain that their radar ob- 
servation of Vietnamese air space indi- 
cates the use of aircraft whose altitude 
and speed come only be that of 
MiG23s. 


Hz: may not have put MiG23s into 

service, but preparations to intro- 
duce them, these sources say, are under 
way. They also point to the fact that the 
Soviet Union has been phasing out 
MiG23s from Warsaw Pact countries 
and is thus bound to transfer them to 
countries such as Vietnam to upgrade 
their air power. 

/ In any case, Thai sources argue, the 
country cannot wait until combat-ready 
MiG23s are discovered to have been 
deployed in Vietnam. Even if the F16 
sales were approved this year they 
might not be delivered and training 
completed before 1986. 

Thailand counters the argument that 
_a squadron of F16s would not increase 
its security in the face of the massive 
Vietnamese superiority by saying that 
quality would be able to match quan- 
tity. Pointing to the success of the Is- 
raeli air force in the face of numeri- 
cally stronger enemies, the Thais argue 
that F16s would enable them to de- 
stroy much of the Vietnamese air force 
on the ground in case of an outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The sources admit that acquisition 
of the aircraft would be a costly affair, 
but in view of the spearhead role of the 
air force in facing à Vietnamese threat, 
other branches of the armed forces 
would agree to devote most of the an- 
nual military sales credit from the US 
— US$100 million in fiscal 1985 — as 
well as of the defence modernisation 
budget to pay forthem. | 

“Given the constraints on any US 
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help we would like to have our own, - 
however limited, deterrent," said a 
Thai source. 

There are officials in the administra- 
tion who would agree with the Thaiar- 
guments and favour modernisation o js ; 
its air force, but they feel that the . 
cheaper F20 Tigershark would be ie 
ter suited to Thai needs and resources | 
than the F16. Having encourage bs 
Northrop to develop this export air- - 
craft at a cost of US$625 million, the . 
Defence Department feels a moral re- 
sponsibility, not to mention the pre 
sure of Northrop's lobbyists in con- - 
gress, to promote the F20 sale. 

While Thailand would like to obtain 
the F16, it is not totally against ad 
F20. Thai sources said that their pilots | 
have flown the Tigershark and we 
quite impressed with its speed, accel- 
eration and avionics. They admit that- 
the price tag of the F20 is about a third. 
of that of the F16 and that training for 
F20s would be cheaper and shorter for 
the pilots already used to Northrop 
F5E. 

But Thailand is unwilling to opt for 
the F20 because of the question mark - 
that hangs over the aircraft. Northrop. 
needs at least 300 firm orders before © 
starting production and Thailand fears - 
that even if production begins there is. 
no guarantee that it will continue or — 
that Northrop will be able to ensure | 
delivery of spare parts for the aircraft's - " 
life cycle. 

The Reagan administration could . oh 
avoid taking a difficult decision on 
liberalising F16 sales to Southeast Asia. 
if it could persuade Thailand to buy the -— 
F20. Sources suggest that promise of - 
foreign military sales credit and an at- 3 n 
tractive price package could gae : 
change Thailand’s position, but it 
would need many more orders thanone — 
squadron to make the F20 a viable al: 3 
ternative. 

The coming weeks will tell hotness 
the administration has resolved the di- 
lemma or has decided to shelve it like — | 
so many other issues until after the 
November presidential election. 
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By John Fitzgerald 
"Phe latter-day appearance of vio- 
M ‘lence, superstition, pornography 


and other signs of “decadence” in the 
pular culture of China offers clear 
ication that China under Deng 
<iaoping is not the China of Mao 
ong. Whereas Mao stressed ideo- 
ical and cultural purity at the 
xpense, if need be, of material pro- 
ss, Deng has placed emphasis on 
chieving rapid economic results with 
le regard for their likely ideological 
cultural repercussions. Ideological 
eviations came under attack recently 
uring the campaign against so-called 
piritual pollution, but that campaign 
ears to have wound down over the 
new year without having made any last- 
ing impression on intellectual circles. 
... But cultural decadence is even more 
firmly entrenched than ideological de- 
viation, because it has arisen directly 
out of the Chinese Communist Party's 
OW programme fòr hastening 
economic progress by encouraging 
all-scale private enterprise. Deng 
annot have it both ways: any attempt 
eradicate vulgarity in the popular 
s can only be at the expense of his 
omic programme. 
The spirit of private enterprise has 
w deeply penetrated popular culture 
and the arts, and in so doing has given 
hem a market orientation highly con- 
.. duciveto cultural vulgarity. As a result 
_ of general economic policies, many 
cultural units have assumed responsi- 
bility for their own profits and losses, 
and have become more closely attuned 
to the box office and the marketplace. 
The popular market for entertainment 
in China appears to differ little from its 
unterparts elsewhere, and when now 
demands violence, romance, fantasy 
sex, it is duly served by the new style 
cultural units which place profit 
above all else. 
.. One form of private enterprise which 
has concerned cultural authorities for 
some time is the private bookstall, 
. through which pornographic, 
 superstitious and other “contaminat- 
ing" materials have come into public 
Circulation. Yet current agricultural 
_ policies call for a further expansion of 
. the private book-selling network. The 
. devolution of responsibility for ag- 
 ricultural and sideline production 
. from collective units to individual 
. households has placed a premium on 
. the popularisation of agricultural 
. technology and the dissemination of 
rppaganda explaining the revised 
ricultural programme. 
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Dengs development driv 


Farmers are in fact as keen to ac- 
quire such information, for the pur- 
pose of maximising their incomes, as 
the authorities are eager to teach them. 
These new demands, however, have 
overtaxed existing state and collective 
book distribution facilities which are 
notoriously inefficient — at their best 
distributing no more than 20% of all 
books published to the 80% of the 
population which lives in the coun- 
tryside. 

This intolerable bottleneck finally 
prompted the government to lend its 
approval to private book trading. As a 
result, in 1983 in Hunan province alone 
1,000 new bookstalls appeared, ex- 





ceeding the annual quota set for the 
entire country only a few years earlier. 
The new private booksellers are in bus- 
iness for a living, and though stocking 
their stalls with works on official 
policies, agricultural technology, self- 
education, child-care and other ap- 
proved subjects, are liable to sell any- 
thing which will turn a profit. In this 
way, the profit motive which is helping 
to spread technology has helped also to 
spread cultural *contamination". 
Similar developments have taken 
place in newspaper publishing. The 
circulation of the major national 
dailies has nose-dived in rural areas, 
where they have been replaced by a 
new breed of specialised and localised 
newspapers devoted to subjects of 
more immediate interest to peasant 
farmers. More than 400 provincial and 
county tabloids — accounting for more 
than 50% of all newspapers published 
in the country — now specialise in ag- 
ricultural technology. ! 
Most of these newspapers have been 
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founded since the introduction of the 
agricultural-reform programme in 
1979, and their current popularity is 
attested to by their phenomenal rates 
of circulation growth: in the space of 
12 months, the Hebei Happy Farmer 
expanded from an initial circulation of 
around 35,000 copies to 200,000, and 
the Hunan Scientific and Technologi- 
cal News from 400,000 to 1.3 million 
copies. 

Few of these new local newspapers 
are entitled to the state subsidies en- 
joyed by the official CCP press, most 
being forced to subsist on revenue from 
sales alone. The appearance in some 
papers of sexual innuendo, risqué pic- 
tures and other material held to be in 
bad taste, undoubtedly reflects their 
attempts to maintain or increase circu- 
lation to levels necessary for survival. 
Since official rural policies require 
that a commercial ethic be built into 
the distribution of books and news- 
papers, the authorities must fin 
themselves in a quandary when face - 
with the task of eliminating vulgarity 
without dampening economic re- 
covery. j 


ith the introduction of house- 

hold farming policies, the profit 
motive also has begun to affect the 
shape of general cultural services. 
Under the old full-scale collective sys- 
tem, rural cultural work failed to deve- 
lop to anywhere near capacity, with 
more than 50%.of all communes lack- 
ing even a single cultural centre. Vil- 
lages far from the commune headquar- 
ters might have hosted a visiting film- 
screening unit perhaps once a year, but 
probably never set eyes upon the state 
performing-arts. troupes located in 
their local county seats. Collective cul- 
tural services have suffered even 
further current rural policies as com- . 
munes and teams have cut back on un- 
productive services. In some places. 
libraries and projectors have fallen 
into disrepair, and collective cultural 
facilities have been converted into 
storehouses and workshops. 

Even the amateur theatre network, 
at one time the jewel in the crown of 
the rural cultural scene, has fared 
poorly. Now that time is money, time 
spent in amateur practice sessions is 
costly to the farmer with a contract to- 
fulfil, which may explain why the 
number of amateur performers across 
rural China has slumped from around 
7 million in the early 1960s to 1-2 mil- 
lion today. The household farmin 
programme, however, simultaneously 
has boosted the peasants' disposable 
income and  legitimised private 
economic activity. The interaction of 
these many factors has produced the 
private peasant cultural entrepreneur,  - 
and a rural audience prepared to pay — 
well for entertainment to its liking. ' — . 
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The new cultural | 
entrepreneurs operate 
as "specialised cul- 
ture households," fol- 

- lowing the lead of the 
specialised . produc- 
tion | households . 
which are now fash- 
ionable in the coun-, 
tryside. ^. Culture 
households take dif- 
ferent forms — some 
purchasing their own 
equipment and others 
contracting with com- 
munes for the use of 
collective facilities. 
They undertake a var- | 
iety, of activities, 
ranging — through 
theatre, dance, folk- 

music, | story-telling, 
~ acrobatics, conjuring, 

m film-screening, and 

2e provision of read- 

ig and TV rooms — 
in fact everything . 
which the 
communes have failed 
to provide. 

The aim of. profes-. 
sional culture households i is do make a. 
living by entertaining neighbouring 
village folk. The peasant performers — 
like their local book distributors and 
newspaper publishers —- are highly 
sensitive to market demands and ready 
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to pander to vulgar tastes. Some rural 
troupes have allegedly featured naked 
female performers, and numerous 
traditional folk artists are said to be 
promoting debauchery and supersti- 
tion. 


programmes, rural cultural commer- 
cialism leaves cultural authorities lit 
tle room to manoeuvre in their at 
tempts to eradicate it. The *commer 
cialisation of culture" 


As a by-product of approved ag- 1 
ricultural and administrative reform | 





È “2 
— or the in- . 


creasing tendency among cultural - 


workers to work for private gain — - 
was in fact one target of the spiritual | 


pollution campaign. 

Yet, even when attacks upon cul- 
tural commercialisation were at their | 
height in late 1983, provincial Gert 
and. government committees 


| 


y 


con- . 


cerned with agricultural policy, were. 
taking new initiatives to transfer com- 
mune cultural services to private con- — 


tract systems in a bid to lighten the 


p^ 


heavy administrative costs borne by 
the peasantry. 
Similarly, while peasant cultural 


x 


= 


workers were being warned to eschew _ 


profit-seeking commercialism, peas- | 


ant farmers were still being encour- 
aged. to show some private initiative 
and “get rich first.” As things have 
turned out, the warning issued to cul- 
tural workers has faded from earshot 
but the encouragement to farmers re- 
mains loud and strong. The flurry of 
inconsequential attacks on cultural 
commercialisation show — if nothing 
else — that Deng cannot give first 
priority to his economic programme 


and still retain the cultural *purity" of E 


Mao's China. oO 
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Underneath the arches . 


. the 


foundations for national unification 


By Bryn Barnard 
Aalaysia is working hard to create a 
national architectural | identity. 
Although a wide variety of architec- 
tural traditions is represented in this 
plural society of Malays, Chinese, In- 
dians and Eurasians, national ar- 


chitecture is part of the government's , 


commitment to a Malay-based, Islami- 
cally oriented national culture. Like 
the Malay language, music, dance and 
dress, Malay-Islamic civic architec- 
ture is part of the official glue that the 
government hopes will one day bind 
this fragmented nation into a unified 
Malaysian whole. 

Although the. guidelines are loose, 


the policy i is clear: new civic architec 


ture must have some Malay visual con- 
tent. Public buildings are the most ob- 
vious examples of this rush to ethnic- 
ity. New edifices now sprout Mogul- 
style latticework, wall decorations de- 
rived from traditional brocade pat- 
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based on the provincial domestic ar- 
chitecture of Negri Sembilan and 
Kelantan. 

A less permanent, but also impor- 
tant, element of Malaysia’s current ar- 
chitectural evolution are the pintu ger- 
bang, or archways, freestanding com- 
memorative gates, that are now so 
much a part of the country's urban 
landscape. (The term is used through- 
out Peninsular Malaysia and the In- 
donesian archipelago to describe trad- 
itional household entrances.) Once a 
quasi-folk art, temporary arches built 
for special occasions in Malaysian 
towns, the building of pintu gerbang 
has evolved in the past few years into 
an annual, competitive event. The en- 
trants erect huge, highway-straddling 
post-and-lintel affairs decorated with 
nationalistic slogans, Malay architec- 
tural ornament, glitter, paint and 
lights. 

Buenas Bim. derbang have 


monument, derived from the Hindu. 


much in common with the religious 
post-and-lintel gate traditions of other 


Asian nations, such as the Shinto torii — 
gates of Japan and the Buddhist torana. 


gates of northern India. Symbolically, 

pintu gerbang also share a common 
heritage with the secular triumphal- 

arch traditions of the West: the Arch of | 
Constantine in Rome, the Arc de 

Triomphe in Paris, the Marble Arch in 

London. The contemporary Malaysian 

gate, however, is unique. Perhaps an 

amalgam of traditions, possibly. the 

product of indigenous genius, pintu 

gerbang are at the same time ornamen- 

tal, religious, cultural and nationalis- 
tic. They are strident but effective cul- 

tural tools of communication. 

The origins of Malaysia's com- 
memorative gates are obscure. Photo- 
graphic records are sporadic and be- 
fore the late 1950s rare. Free-standing 
pintu gerbang can still be seen in front 
of old homes in Kelantan and 
Trengganu, the states of Peninsular 
Malaysia's northeast coast. 
commemorative gates, however, seem 
to have drawn little inspiration from 
these domestic namesakes. Closer in | 
spirit to the modern Malaysian style is 
the Indonesian split gaté; a permanent 
stone or concrete village demarcation 
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temple. Enc ware of Java 
Bali, repainted annually for Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations. No known 
examples of this gate form have been 
erected in Malaysia, however, nor do 
modern Malaysian pintu gerbang re- 
flect this type of design. 

Kuala Lumpur residents can re- 
member a few simple commemorative 
gates constructed during the first In- 
dependence Day celebrations of 31 Au- 
gust 1957. Before this, arches were 
sometimes erected outside British- 
owned stores such as Robinson's as 
part of Christmas decorations. 
Excluding these, however, there are no 
documented historical prece- 
dents for today's com- 
memorative gates, no known 
bamboo-and-thatch village 
arch that might have begotten 
the variegated modern Malay- 
sian brood. 

Whatever the origins, gate 
building prospered in Malay- 
sia during the 1960s and 
1970s, developing increas- 
ingly Malay-Islamic over- 
tones: some support posts 
were designed to approximate 
mosque minarets; others 
mimicked the ceremonial 
Malay knife, the kris. Lintels 
began sporting Islamic domes, 
stars-and-crescents and de- 
corative patterns derived 
from indigenous sources such as 
Malay-style kites. Arabic writing 
or Arabic-style, Malay-language 
jawi script became virtually impera- 
tives for mottos and other words, 


— either alone or in combination with 


English or Romanised Malay. 

By the beginning of the 1980s, most 
Malaysian cities were erecting at least 
one gate a year to commemorate Inde- 
pendence Day and, occasionally, other 
events. Supported by private firms, 
city councils and state governments, 
commemorative gates became power- 
ful visual props for the official Malay- 
Islamic national culture, reminders of 
what Malaysia is — or rather should 
be. Chinese and Indian designs were 
rarely seen: in fact, pintu gerbang be- 
came a prime method of insinuating 
Malay cultural edifices into Chinese 
and Indian communities. Although 
Malaysian cities are predominantly 
Chinese commemorative gates, like 
City Hall, are Malay. 

A comparatively recent phenome- 
non is competitive gate building, re- 
stricted primarily to the Kuala Lum- 
pur area. Although democratic in 
Spirit, these competitions are often 
rather narrow political conduits for 
creative activity. The sky is not the 
limit here; art is focused along ideolog- 
ically determined “Malaysian” lines. 
Since 1979, the Kuala Lumpur City 
Hall has sponsored an annual pintu 
gerbang competition, inviting selected 
firms to build commemorative gates at 
pre-determined spots around the city 
centre. 
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Hight sei Bur their 
de at their t own expense, usually 
M$30-60,000 (US$12,500-25,000). But 
these gates — with company logos on 
the support posts or lintels — are an 
excellent form of advertising and pub- 
lic relations, straddling major Kuala 
Lumpur thoroughfares for many 
months during the official commemo- 
rative season. 


he season seems to get longer each 
year, as more events are added to 
the competitive calendar. Competitive 
gates now commemorate not only In- 


dependence Day, but also such events 
as the annual Koran-Reading Compet- 
ition. City Hall insists that the com- 
petitive gates should stand for no more 
than six months, but they are rapidly 
approaching the point of semi-perma- 
nence, erected by the same firms, often 
in the same places, vear after year. 
National culture is considered a par- 
ticularly important aspect of these 
contest gates; they serve as one of the 
major media for the official “theme of 
the year,” a slogan, chosen by govern- 
ment committee, that is later appended 
to billboards and bumper stickers and 





zm DUET r 
lyrics. Usually inspi- 
UE in intent, wine ikai revolve 
around civic virtues — with discipline 
the one recurring most often. 

State governments have gone one 
better than Kuala Lumpur. In recent 
years at some state borders, truly per- 
manent gates have been constructed, 
functioning as regional/cultural iden- 
tity markers. More sturdily and expen- 
sively constructed than temporary 
gates, these structures symbolise both 
the perimeters of the local sultan’s 
realm and the local culture. The Negri 
Sembilan border gate, astride the 
Kuala Lumpur-Singapore highway, is 
representative of this new 
form, sporting a hierarchical 
arrangement of modified 
Minangkabau roofs atop the 
gate lintel — symbolic of that 
ethnic group’s predominance 
in the state. 

The ultimate pintu gerbang, 
however, stands just outside 
the Kuala Lumpur city limits, 
in the state of Selangor. Con- 
structed at the command of 
the Sultan of Selangor 
straddling the multi-lane 
Federal Highway, the gate 
was completed in 1982. The 
structure commemorates the 
sultan’s rueful transfer of 
Kuala Lumpur to federal gov- 
ernment control in 1974 — a 
terrible loss of territory for a post- 
colonial Malay ruler. More impor- 
tantly, the reinforced-concrete gate, 
the Kota Dahrül Ehsan (royal Malay 
for Selangor State Monument), is a 
symbolic securing of borders. 

Nicknamed “Marble Arch,” after the 
original at Hyde Park, London, the 
gate has little real marble other than 
the facing at the base. This strange 
hybrid, however, does borrow more 
than a little from the European 
triumphal arch tradition, combining 
these forms with the domes and 
geometric facing designs typical of 
north Indian mosques, not to mention 
the Kuala Lumpur railway station. i 

At a cost to taxpayers of M$4 million ` 
“Marble Arch” did not go unchal- 
lenged. Newspaper editorials and let- 
ters questioned the wisdom of such a 
massive, non-essential outlay of tax- 
payers money and, more significantly, 
the right of Malaysia's royalty to au- 
thorise such expenditures. Charges of 
waste and possible mismanagement 
briefly filled the news until the sultan 
— fed up with his ungrateful subjects 
— commanded the argument closed: 
the arch was built, a monument for fu- 
ture generations, and that was that. 

Although the media have been si- 
lenced on the subject, the arch con- 
tinues to provoke commentary and de- 
bate, particularly in the privacy of cars 
passing beneath this giant edifice. In 
this most plural of Southeast Asian 
societies, such official symbols will al- 
ways evoke a multitude of interpreta- 
tions. 
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ONG KONG. 
A moment of calm in a whirlwind city, 
Enough of meetings and negotiations; 
right now the harbour lights are shining just for us. 
Tomorrow, I promise, a shopping marathon. 
Tonight, we'll stay right here. Together. 


BREAK FROM BUSINESS. WITH STYLE. 
AT THE SHERATON HONG KONG HOTEL. 

















SHERATON HONG KONG HOTEL: In Kowloon fronting Victoria Harbour/922 newly redecorated Rooms and Suites/4 Restaurants 
3 Bars and Cocktail Lounges/Swimming Pool/Health Club/Shopping Arcade/Meeting Facilities/Rates from HK $500 to $850 


SHERATON HOTEL 


ASIA AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 
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A TOKYO 
OSAKA 
© TAIPEI 


yeaa i 
$7 re 
A - BRUNEI aii 
SINGAPORE j 
For reservations call your 


PERTH J 
Travel Planner or i 
Sheraton in your city. 






B. BRISBANE 


"t if" ROTORUA à 
y 7 oe 
" f Sheraton 
* HOTELS. INNS & RESORTS WORLOWIDE 
KOREA SEOUL Sheraton Walker Hill. JAPAN TOKYO The New Otani. OSAKA ANA Sheraton Hotel Osaka (1984). TAIWAN TAIPEI Lai Lai Sheraton Hotel. HONG KONG Sheraton Hong Kong. PHILIPPINES MANILA 
Century Park Sheraton Manila. BRUNEI Sheraton Utama. THAILAND BANGKOK Sheraton Bangkok. SINGAPORE Century Park Sheraton Singapore. SINGAPORE Sheraton Singapore (1985). AUSTRALIA SYDNEY 
Sheraton Wentworth. BRISBANE Sheraton Brisbane (1984). PERTH Sheraton Perth. YULARA Sheraton Ayers Rock (Late 1984). NEW ZEALAND AUCKLAND Sheraton Auckland. ROTORUA Sheraton Rotoru 


Advances in technol 
echnology advances too. 
_ supportive industry. Our ro 
in high technology and hig 
technology can often be m 
than the area is itself. é 
One reason is our multi-n 


the one ofa kind simulat fit ed her 


<c" Tò achieve high performance and reliabilit < 
even simple components can demand 
a level of capability and technology that 
will stretch commitment to the limit?’ 


Dynamic road simulation test rig | manufacturers, SKF has now pu 
- unique in hub unit development. | added value on its commitment 
: : to quality of design 4 


oy "e e aan: 25 
Recent years have seen a rapid change - product safety: $3 3 


- towards front wheel drive cars on the one 
| hand, anda marked interest in the 
_ development of advanced hub units for 
- driven steerable wheels on the other 
| The significance of this is the awareness 
- itcreatesforintegraung new wheel —— 
bearing arrangements with adjacent — 
^ functions. Hub units, for example, are 
- especially critical forfrontwheeldrive cars. 
because of the need to reduce axial 
dimensions and weight, and to simplify 
-| mounting and adjustment requirements 
- with consequent reduction in human 
-| -error and increase in product safety. 
| $3 million commitment. 
~ The changes also add emphasis to the 
component makers responsibility” 
quality assurance to itself and ind 
ready front-runner in advanced 
units UENO to amen car. 
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On road, off road, on rails. 


To call the Unimog a multi-purpose 
vehicle and implement carrier is like 
calling a Mercedes limousine a passenger 
vehicle. Accurate but unexciting. 
The Unimog is made by the 
Daimler-Benz all-wheel drive specialists 
at the Group’s Black Forest Gaggenau 
plant. Popularly, its a universal quick- 
change vehicle - just as suited to off-road 
crop spraying as to on-rail shunting of 
railway wagons. 
Small outer changes, 52 to 168 DIN/HP 
diesels, and hundreds of powerful work 
implements, make for almost limitless 
permutations of the 
basic tractive unit - 
from excavation to 
road surface 
impacting, from 
forestry to Ro-Ro 
container loading. 
Uncommon usage has 
led Unimog to an 
uncommon SKF 
wheel bearing solution: 
the new type SU 
cylindrical lroller 
bearing that will cope 
with all directional heavy 
forces likely to arise - a 
fitting complement to the 
SKF taper, cylindrical 
and ball|bearings in the 
gearbox, differential 
and elsewhere. 





Rockwell gears up with new 
generation rear axles. 

A whole new modular family of Rockwell 
CVC axles is gaining production 
momentum at its new high technology 
plant in Cameri, Italy. 

Europe-based truck axle specialist 
Rockwell CVC started out in 1981 as a 
joint venture. Its principals were 
multi-industry Rockwell International - 
major pioneer in truck axle design - and 
Europe’s Iveco truck company staked by 
Fiat, OM, Lancia, Magirus and Unic with 
about 20% of the European truck market 
Rockwell CVC now operates 
independently and takes world sales 
responsibility for its Cameri made axles. 
These range in capacity from 18 to 44 
tonnes gross combination weight, and 
show the fruits of a low-weight 
development aim - particularly with 
regard to use of aluminium alloy, which 
on a tandem rear axle can save 100 kg 


SKF supports Rockwell CVC with 
advanced bearing calculations and design | 
This is backed up by SKF’s high 
technology Netherlands research centre | 
with its sophisticated testing facilities. | 
Which in turn is an assurance of qualit) 
design - such as for SKF5 taper bearing 
configuration in the Rockwell single 
reduction rear axle. 








oyal Executive Class. 
So popular, 
its going backwards. 








When we replaced first class with Royal Executive 
Class on all our Asian routes, in April’83, we thought we 
had everything planned beautifully. 

The seats had the longest legroom of any business 
class. (Most Asian airlines call them first class seats.) 

We introduced a choice of meals. Free spirits, wines 
and champagnes. 

Free use of electronic headsets. Express check-in. 
Airport lounge facilities. 

A standard of in-flight service that other airlines 
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are too embarrassed to talk about. And all for just the 
full Economy fare. 

The only thing we didn't plan on was just how 
popular it would prove to be. 

In fact, Royal Executive Class has proven to be so 
popular we've had to enlarge it. 

So now instead of 24 seats, Royal Executive ge 
Class features 42 seats. 

And everyone of them goes back further v 4 
than any other business class seat in the world. Thai 
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tions of this catastrophe. 
decision taken by late 
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ol Life: Six Chapters by. | brought them both back to.Peking two 
ated by G. Barmé | years later; furthermore, the unpre- 
Hongkong. -HK$15 | dictable coürse of Chinese polities was | 

eventually to allow: Yang to write and | Jews, and the depor 
& p «| publish an account of her deportation, cated population of the 
khov's letters, there is a passage: “eight years after these events, | cities by the Kh 
chthe writer gives some advice | These Sir Chapters are written with | by the way, cor 
ictor playing the part of a des- | elegant simplicity. The author talks | late thie Maoist | 
perate man in one of his plays. As this | softly, with a touch of humour. She | ane | deli 
actor had a tendency to overplay ‘the telis of the modest misfortunes and.| tiv 
‘character — screaming, wringing his | humble pleasures that formed, against ec and this in 
hands, rolling tragic eyes — Chekhov | a background of mud and misery, the described, but me 
“made him see that a man who is truly. | everyday fabric of her exile. In a | through a series of fre 
experiencing despair keeps very quiet, | prison, the minutest accidents of life | connected notes, sketehed wit h 
and merely stands by the window, | acquire a flavour and à significance | brushstrokes. The broader 
whistling softly. that, in our careless freedom, we | collective madness in which her 
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Zodong, to carry out a m 
tion of all intellectuals —— 
ground that they w 
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The Chinese have known for ages | hardly notice any more. Philip Roth, | took place is only hinted at; wi 
this aesthetic principle of "less is | talking about Eastern Europe, accu- i 
more." The expressive understatement 
dm has become one of | 
Bic: main literary 
"and pictorial de- 
vices. There is a 
good example of 
this in a famous 












rately described this situation: "In the 

































_o short poem by Xim Lo “— 

: Qiji (12th century). B = ae - A. 

. The piece is sub- J LM 
lime, but it would wards we “g 


need a poet to 
translate it, and I 
can merely offer a 
prose paraphrase: 
the poet first ex- 
plains how, in his A - 
youth, when he had’ Aus Rehnh e. 
not yet tasted sor- Chapter heading from A Cadre School Life: a barren backdrop. 
row, he loved to strike romantic post- | West everything goes and nothing mat- 
ures, climbing on high balconies from | ters: there, nothing goes and every- 
where he would sing of imaginary sor- | thing matters." sists of the tiny setting i 
rows that he invented for himself in f | thor believed for sorme tim 
order to compose new poems. But now, his slim little booklet is easily read | have to spend the rest.of her 
as life eventually made him empty the in one sitting. Paradoxically it is | — Allweseeonstageisa woo 
bitter cup of sorrow to its last dregs, he | also heavy with all that it does not say. | à crowded. hut, loade 
refrains from talking — or, if hehas to | Its weight cannot be solely explained | wretehed belongings ~~ 
speak, he merely says (and this is thé | by the peculiar density which every | vivor's raft a a soap 
last verse of the poem): ". .. the-wea- | object, each incident acquires in the | | 
ther is lovely, what a beautiful autumn! ” emptiness of captivity. It is also the 

For the latest news of the beautiful product of a massive understatement. I 
Peking autumn, read Yang's A Cadre | Yang, of course, is one of those subtle | the selai 
School Life: Six Chapters. Yang isa | artists who know how to say less in | before they had 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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distinguished old lady. She is a play- | order to express more, but inher case,| Only a few 
wright and translated Cervantes into | this aesthetic reserve is further rein- | famil at pitie we 
Chinese, She is the wife of Qian Zhong- | forced by a political taboo. We should | 
shu,afamousscholarand writer —argu- | remember that China has invented the 
ablyoneofthegreatestmindsofourage. | ultimate form of censorship — a cen- 
-Towards the end of the Cultural Re- | sorshipthatisnotenforced by any spe- | meet clandestineh 
volution, like all their academic col- | cialised agencies (which do not even | minutes behind à hedge. T rhe i: 
leagues, whose crime it was to beintel- | exist in China) but, in a way that is far| tion takes place entirel z put 
ligent and educated, Yang and Qian | more economical and efficient: re- | book. From * de 
_. Wereforcibly separated and sent tothe | sponsibility is directly entrusted to | we hear remote rum 
. countryside. In the political context of | every writer individually. | shouts that rise from b 
the time, and considering their age and Yang lived through a disaster whose | news that a beloved relative í 
ail health, it was reasonable to ex- very magnitude paralyses theimagina- | colleague has just committer 
i 
i 
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ect that they would die while break- | | tion. Yet, today in China, it would be | is disclosed as if by accident. 
ig stones and carting manure. How- | dangerous for anyone to attempt to | : 
ver, another whim of the authorities | explore the origins and He implica- 











































sia houses over half of mankind. Everyday events are 
pening here that not only shape Asia’s future but af- 


ine ssman can afford to ignore them. Nor can any 
cutive or scholar or anyone who has dealings with 

f yourself whether.any other single 
economic, social and political realities 


In Its 25th Edition 
Asia 1984 Yearbook, celebrating its 25th anniver- 
y, is bigger and more comprehensive than ever be- 
Matching the rapid pace of Asian development, we 
ne into greater detail, with deeper insight, to pro- 
e a bookthat anyone who has any dealings with Asia 
uld have on the bookshelf. 


| Asia 1984 Yearbook includes two new chapters in 
Special Section, namely Commodity Futures and 
ctivities at the United Nations. You will find fami- 
pters and features as well: a Regional Round-up, 
" Power Game, Population & Food, Development 
ks, Asian Finance, Asian Investment, Energy, Com- 
lities, Aviation, Shipping, Trade & Aid, West Asia, 
ith Pacific and Asian Organisations. 

in body of the book contains chapters on 31 

js. Each is divided into 3 sections — Political/ 
ial Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy/Infrastruc- 

— ranging from Afghan stan through China, to 

a and Japan, down through the Philippines to Aus- 

a and New Zealand, and then back to Pakistan via 
, Indonesia, Singapore and Malaysia. 
in the past, the Yearbook has an abundance of 
rts, tables and gr to illustrate the material, in- 
uding a full tronar p ile of every country. 






1 country is discussed with up-to-date reviews of its 
olitics and Social Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy 
nd Infrastructure. The Yearbook gives you localised, 

st-hand information on everything from market poten- 
population trends to aid involvement: 


social and cultural land 


minus the m i tery, 
minus the myth: 
Asia 1984 Yearbook - 





also been supplied with a set of vital statistics compiled * 
against a master questionnaire provided by Yearbook 


^" experts. 


How We Did It 
Published by the Far Eastern Edginimic Review, the 
Yearbook is the result of thousands of man-hours spent 







every year. Every week, the Review's correspondents : 


provide on-the-spot reports from: every major Asian 
capital. From Islamabad to Tokyo, Peking to Canberra- 
and virtually every area of interest throughout Asia. This 
leading team of writers, analysts, experts and research 
staff contribute (as they have regularly for 25 years) to 
keep the Asia Yearbook pertinent. To give you Asia, 
minus the mystery, minus the myth: To. give you Asia as 
only the Far Eastern Economic Review can. 


Soft Cover: HK$1 $150/USS1 9.95/£13. 00/M/SS42. 50 


Hard Cover: HK$180/US$23.95/£15.90/M/S$50.00 
For airmail delivery, please add: HK$45/USS6/£4/M/S$13. 50 
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To: Publications Division; 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 
G.P.O. Box 160; 
Hongkong 





Please rush me copy/copies of the Asia 1984 Yearbook as 
indicated. | enclose a cheque/postal order for ] 








City PostCode =. 


Asia 1984 Yearbook (Soft Cover) m 
Price: HK$150/08$19.95/£13.00/M/8$42.50 each 
No. of copies — m by surface “C3 by airmail’. 
Asia 1984 Yearbook (Hard Cover) Clé i 
Price: HK$180/US$23.95/£15.90/M/S$50. 00 each : 
No. of copies .— — . —— [i by surface . CI by airmail" 
*For airmail delivery, please add: : HKSASIUSSOVE /M/S$13.50 ee 
f cS aoe 











However, the author always cuts l 
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the author 
“adopted a puppy an he forced. 
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- A controversial | look at village life 


Broken Earth: The Rural Chinese by 
Steve Mosher: Macmillan Free Press, 
-. New York. US$17.95. 









ne of the least known aspects of 
Chinese society is how the 
peasants are managing their lives. Al- 
ough there are almost 800 million 
W peasants in China very little serious 
"study has been done on‘ therm so far. 
Western Sinologists: seem’ too preoc- 
cupied with the problems of dissidents 
and the peculiarities. of the Chinese 
Communist Party struggle. 

This is not only because of a lack of 
interest in rural China but also because 
possibilities for doing research in rural 
China are limited. With. their 
xenophobic attitudes, Chinese au- 
thorities strictly limit contacts be- 
tween Chinese and foreigners — both 

pro-Peking ones and others. Most visit- 
ors to China stay in the few big cities 

venture out- 






difficult to obtain. ts 

"Whenever people are allowed to visit 
a village, as a rule local peasants are 
prepared for the coming visit and the 
commune or brigade in question is 
hand-picked.. Thus, Mosher’s book 
Broken Earth: The, Rural Chinese is an 
important work for every Sinologist 
interested in modern Chinese rural 
life. 

:In 1979, when the United States pre- 
-sident and China upgraded their rela- 






tions to ambassadorial level, both | 


countries signed a cultural exchange 


programme. Part of this programme: 
was the visit to China of Mosher, an- 
American cultural anthropologist and. 


-Sinologist, to do research in a small 
village. He was to spend just one year 
(from 1979 to 1980) i in the village of his 
choice. 

This-was first time China had al- 
lowed such a thing. For reasons of lan- 









= -guage — Mosher speaks Cantonese — 


5; and family ties he chose a brigade in 
the Pearl River delta of Guandong pro- 
vine just north of Hongkong. He was 


worth . piercer 
wor orcs her book ' 5 





st pos ng. He p i | 
: folder, brother h 2 be utterly cir- | 





from that village and still had relatives 
living there. All this clearly shows that 
he was a very privileged observer. De- 
ception by national and local officials 
and party cadres was difficult in this 
case. It comes as. no surprise, therefore, 
that his book contains much interest- 
ing information on peasants in that 
particular area. 

Being a cultural anthropologist, of 
course he shows interest in family rela- 
tions, sexual behaviour, education and | 
the way the central authority exercises | 
control over the different communes, 
brigades and work-teams. The book 
deals extensively with the sad plight of 
peasant women. For those feminists 
who once supported Maoist China, this 
book will be a rude awakening. Women 
in this village are fatalistic and offer 
little resistance to their plight. 

One chapter in the book deals with 
the programme. of forced. abortion. | 
Women react to it only passively. Preg- 

"nant women try to hide their condi- 
tion as long as possible in the hope 
that, once in.their seventh or eight 
month, they will not be forced to have 
the birth terminated. This attitude of 
women is also characteristic of the far- 
mers themselves when confronted with | 
the whims of the party and its never- | 
ending cycle of politically motivated 
campaigns and “struggle meetings.” 


Te campaigns cause many prob- 
lems for agricultural production and, 
of course, for the farmers themselves. 
Mosher also explodes the myth that, 
since Liberation the Chinese peasants - 
aremuch better off. A clear look at per 
capita agricultural production clearly 
shows that they are not. Mosher comes 
to the conclusion that in his re- 
gion peasants were much better off, in 
terms of income, in the 1920s-30s than 
in 1979-80, though there was real im- 
provement in the field of health-care, 
education and some social services. 

The fact that the book is the result of 
research in one village during one year 
has its limitations. The year Mosher 
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situation in the cou itt 
proved and that peasarits in 
though not everywhere, 
their income grow faster i 
since 1949. 

It would be interesting 
the situation is now and whe 
party control now that p 
dividual farmers again. Some 
for instance, might be more ir 
in sideline production and of! 


jobs as officials. It is also a pit 
do not have a similar view 
other parts of China, such 
stance, Guizhou, Tibet or 
home of some of China's minori 
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does not tell us much about 
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life. 
Since he concluded his 
Mosher has become — not 
— a very controversial: 
China for Taiwan, w 
alias, he published pl 
loeal magazine of women 
seventh and eighth months of p 
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ecriminations between Asean 
and Indochina mainly have been 
concerned with political and 
ecurity issues up to now, so Vietnam- 
Foreign Minister Nguyen Co Thach 
ke new ground during his visit to 
stralia in March by accusing Singa- 
ore of hypocrisy and opportunism in 
*under-the-table" trade with Viet- 
. Singapore denied there was any- 
g secret about the trade and 
imed that its Asean neighbours 
ere not only aware of it but had com- 
cial ties themselves with Hanoi to 
ing degrees. 

hach's statement was seen by some 
ervers as a ploy to sow discord 
mong Asean countries, but others see 
manner in which the issue was 
ised, and its timing, as possibly re- 
cti ing an Indonesian desire to in- 
e economic cooperation with Viet- 
am, , bilaterally and among Southeast 
an states in general. The staunchest 
opponent of Indochina within Asean, 
Singapore, has now been put in the 
position of having to explain away its 
pparent double standard. 

e Vietnamese foreign minister 
ged that Singapore, while being 
mgly critical of Hanoi’s actions in 
bodia, had large secret trade deal- 
s with Vietnam. Before flying home 
anoi via Bangkok, Thach told Aus- 
ian reporters: “The Singaporeans 
'e shouting loudly from the top of the 
of, but under the table we have big 
ade with Singapore — US$200 mil- 
lion a year.’ 

_ Responding to a question in Singa- 
pore's parliament on Thach's remarks, 
oreign Minister S. Dhanabalan said 
n 16 March there were no secret trade 
ealings with Vietnam. Singapore was 
open economy and it traded with all 
untries except those against whom 
ere were trade sanctions; and there 
ere no sanctions by the United Na- 
ons or other organisations against 
inam. Dhanabalan added that 

ade with Vietnam did not enjoy any 
special incentives and was strictly on a 
E sh basis. 

- Singapore officials saw Thach's alle- 
f gations as a move to drive a wedge into 
Asean solidarity on the Cambodia 
problem, particularly with regard to 
SM Vietnamese military presence in 
that country. Singapore's trade with 
. Vietnam has for some time been a 
pe of irritation to its Asean 

partners, particularly Indonesia and 
iland, where official sources main- 





tain that it is incompatible with Singa- 
pore's highly vocal hard line against 
Hanoi's presence in Cambodia, and 
that it undermines Asean solidarity. 
Thailand has banned the export or 
transit through its territory of any 
strategic goods to Indochina. Singa- 
pore's trade with Vietnam is entirely 
seaborne. 

Emphasising that there were no sec- 
ret deals and that the bilateral trade in 
1983 was worth only S$170 million 
(US$81.8 million) or 0.1% of Singa- 





pore's total trade, Dhanabalan turned 
the secrecy argument around. He said 
perhaps it is a secret on the Vietnamese 
side because Thach would find it dif- 
ficult to explain why an “advanced 
socialist country like Vietnam needed 
to trade with the decadent capitalists 
like Asean." 

The Vietnamese told an Indonesian 
delegation attending a bilateral semi- 
nar in Hanoi recently that Singapore 
was Vietnam’s third-biggest trade 
partner after the Soviet Union and 
Hongkong. Apparently, the Vietnam- 
ese quoted a figure of US$200 million 
for the two-way Vietnam-Sipgapure 
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By V. G. Kulkarni in Singapore and Susumu Awanohara in Jakarta 


trade in 1982, suggesting that there 
was a substantial increase in 1983. 
Such a figure, of course, conflicts 
totally with Dhanabalan’s statement. 
Indonesian officials say the Vietnam- 
ese may be including Vietnam’s trade 
with third countries such as Indonesia, 
in which Singapore businessmen serve 
as intermediaries. 

Some analysts feel that by highlight- 
ing the “secret trade,” the Vietnamese 
are posing the question: why should 
Indonesia remain so faithful to the un- 
compromising Asean position vis- 
à-vis Vietnam -on the Cambodia 
problem, when Singapore — one of 
the hawks against Vietnam — is 
making great profits from this 
trade? | 

This is not the first time that sus- 
picion of Singapore has been ex- 
pressed. A few years ago, the Japan- 
ese were upset to learn that an Ita- 
lian company had sold a large 
amount of oil products through Sin- 
gapore to Vietnam. Previously, Sin- 
gapore had criticised a visit by a 
private Japanese business delega- 
tion to Vietnamese-occupied Cam- 
bodia. Singapore apparently pledg- 
ed it would refrain from selling oil 
or any other products which could be 
used for military efforts to Vietnam. 


ut talk of Singapore’s “secret” 
Bis also reflects a feeling 

among Indonesians and Viet- 
namese that their bilateral trade has 
not developed as it should, despite 
friendly relations. A trade matrix 
produced by an Indonesian par- 
ticipant during a recent bilateral 
seminar shows that Indonesia-Viet- 
nam trade in 1980 was negligible. 
Another set of figures shows that 
between January and September 
1983, Indonesia's exports to Viet- 
nam amounted to only US$360,000 
and its imports from Vietnam to 
US$1.6 million. Many Indonesians feel 
they ought to do better than this. 

The Indonesian participant in the 
Hanoi seminar suggested that Asean 
should seek economic cooperation 
with the rest of Southeast Asia (that is, 
Burma, Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam), 
as well as with South Asian and South 
Pacific countries. Asean might expand 
itself to become a 10-member organi- 
sation (though Burma’s isolationist 
policy and the Indochinese countries’ 
socialist economic systems may make 
cooperation difficult), or it might, as a 





















.. Sub-regional grouping, seek coopera- 
tion with another such grouping, the 
i Ee Ue states while Burma could 









wong Southeast Asian coun- 
one of the conditions of our 

' and development," warning 

mperialist, expansionist and 
gemonist powers” (meaning China, 
‘United States. and Japan) were 
fter the rich resources of the region. 
‘he Vietnamese admitted there had 
‘been little cooperation mainly because 
“opportunities tomeet and understand 
one another better" were rare, but 

claimed that the potential was great. 

.« Indonesia’s strategic, thinkers feel 
ndonesia's, and eventually Asean's, 
onomic 2 cooperation with ‘Vietnam 
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Source: Hadi Soesastro. 


and. Indochina generally should be 
> promoted “to convince the Vietnamese 
that they are a part of Southeast Asia, 
despite the fact that historical cir- 
cumstances have forced them to rely on 
economic aid from the Eastern bloc," 
as.one influential newspaper put it in 
“oan editorial. 

Overallrelations between Asean and 
Vietnam have been sensitive for nearly 
a decade, but trade relations have con- 
tinued uninterrupted right through the 
fall of Saigon (now Ho Chi Minh City) 
and the capture of Phnom Penh by 
Vietnamese forces in early. 1979. 
Hanoi's. official trading body. — the 
Vietnam . National Import/Export 
Corp. — has.a representative based in 
Singapore. . 

Although Singapore’s recorded 
trade statistics are open to public scru- 
tiny, neither the government nor the 
local press highlights the trade in view 
of the. country's staunchly anti-Viet- 
namese stand on the issue of Cam- 
bodia. Moreover, trade with Vietnam 
, remains a tiny fraction of Singapore's 
total bilateral trade. 

The. recorded bilateral-trade. bal- 
"ance has always been in favour of Sin- 
-gapore, except in 1976-78, when Hanoi 


e 
semina? agreed that economic coopa- 





















southern half of the country. Even be- 
fore the communist takeover of then 
South Vietnam, Singapore exported 
goods worth US$216.7. million. to 






worth only US$13.6 mi 
Singapore's exports picked up in 1979 
and continued to bürgeon except for a 
dip in 1982. By, 1983, the two-way 
trade amounted to $$170 million. 


mainly -of rubber, tea, coffee, 
spices, foodstuffs and other farm 


MSS exports have consisted 


products. In return, Singapore has 


been. supplying: petroleum. products, 


chemicals, textiles, fabrics and milled 


wheat. In 1981, the largest item of Sin- 
gapore’s exports to Vietnam was milled 
wheat worth $$88.7 million. Coinci- 
dentally, it. was also in 1981 that the 
Singapore-led Asean outcry against 


INTRA-REGIONAL TRADE 


SINGAPORE S TRADE WITH 
VIETNAM 


(US$ million) | 
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Sources: IMF, Singapore Government. 
Vietnamese boat-borne refugees was at 
its shrillest. 

Although the export of petroleum, 
chemicals, machinery and wheat may 
possibly have helped Vietnam's war ef- 
fort in Cambodia, Singapore officials 
havein the past brushed aside such ob- 
servations, maintaining that the quan- 
tities involved were small. 

It is well known among trading cir- 
cles that there is.a significant segment 
of unrecorded or clandestine trade be- 
tween Singapore. and. Vietnam.. The 

Thai -Dhanaba- 


_of the official sta 






























Some analysts qu 







to further compound ti 
freé ports such as Sins 
Hongkong — the bulk of Hanos t 
in Southeast Asia is done 1 
these. ports — where bu 
trade with anyone who cat 
needed goods, the origi 
and the ultimate destina 
can always be fudged if n 
(Vietnam trade via Hongkong is 
destine only with regard to tt 
which has an embargo on tr 
Vietnam.) 

Even in the case of 
recorded trade, if thi 
documentation isinvolved 





















































banks epa ig French. ones) 
known to be quite obliging. While: 
deals. tend to be risky, there are 


who spend sleepless nights until à ea 


goes. through and the ey 
realised," said one Singapore 
nessman. 


both in aired fe ed. cla 
trade with Hanoi. In the case of 
signments where part of the goo 
nora on ‘barter and the othe 


ing of ships in international wate 
the other known methods of the 
destine trade. 

Straight counter-trade or 
used to be more common with V 
in the late 1970s. Vietnamese ligh 
and barges used to anchor just ou 
territorial waters to exchange got 
from foreign ships. The practi 
came more common when Hanoi al 
lowed many of Vietnam 
















| towns to trade on their own, in 


Chinese in South Vietnam 
ere involved in the trade: 














:ómnton dialect or with family or 
RO SDIpS often wereinvolved 


, involving trade unre- 







ier of speculation. The 
Bominating this clandes- 








nit, steel and consumer guods sought 

"the Vietnamese in return for their 

al, rubber and farm products and 
andicrafts. 





















hip in this clandestine trade with 
Vietnam has been reported by some 
shipping sources. In the past couple of 
years, as shipping companies have had 
io let their fleets lie idle in ports owing 
surplus tonnage, individual adven- 


ps to ply a risky trade in the South 
ina Sea. These tramps sail to Viet- 
€. ports, load goods and return 
smaller ports in the region before 


vied E. Pm AE from 
gk ng and Singapore. 


i three. communist-run states of 
idochina have agreed on a plan for 
"economic. cooperation to resist 
essure from. China and non-com- 
eountries which advocate re- 
ietions on aid ‘and trade until Viet- 
in withdraws its estimated. 160,000 
s ‘from Cambodia. The United 




















rade and commercial dealings with 
tnam and, Cambodia and: has in- 





ian aid — not development assistance 
ould go to both countries. 

“Thailand has. banned the:export. or 
it through. its. territory of 
legic" items to Indochina, Asean 
ountries, together. with Japan, Aus- 
ralia and New Zealand, have sup- 
jorted curbs on aid to Vietnam and 
mbodia. Vietnamese Foreign Minis- 
er Nguyen Co Thach has made it clear 























frawal from Cámbodia until China, 
‘Thailand and- the Democratic Kam- 
puchea coalition end what he regards 

til inst Vietnam and 


according to sources. 


: The arrival of a new breed of tramp | 


es has a long-standing embargo on | 


i officials, has been re- | 











By desquels Rees i in Canberra. 


A business and official 
sources. say there is significant 
trading with Vietnam via Singapore 
and that aid is being channelled into 
Vietnam by a substantial number of 
non-communist-bloe countries. Aus- 
tralian business houses have found the 
expected way to trade with Vietnam is 
through a Singapore middle-man: The 
method of trading is unusual, but quite 
open. 

Australia has.no embargo on trade 
with Vietnam, except for lethal mate- 
rials, but direct trade remains meagre. 
In 1982-83, Australian exports to Viet- 
nam amounted: to A$1.84 million 
(US$1.74 million) and imports were 
A$4.35 million. International Monet- 
ary Fund estimates for 1984 show the 
largest two-way. direct trade between 
Vietnam and any non-communist-bloc 
country i$ that with-Japan. This two- 
way trade is expected to amount to 
some US$160 million this year. Within 
Asean, IMF figures reveal Singapore as 
the most active trader with Vietnam. 
The IMF puts Vietnamese imports 
from Singapore for 1983 at US$88 mil- 
lion and Singapore imports from Viet- 


1 hree Indochinese states agree to cooperate more closely 
the face of international restrictions on aid and trade 


ael Richardson in Phnom Penh 


Vietnam-supported People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea (PRK). 

With little or no prospect of a 
negotiated political settlement of the 
Cambodia conflict in sight, the PRK, 
Laos and Vietnam have decided to add 
an economic dimension to their al- 
ready close military, political and 
ideological ties. In February 1979 — 
a month after Vietnamese forces 
pushed the China-backed Khmer 
Rouge regime out of Phnom Penh and 
replaced it with another communist- 
led Cambodian administration 
friendly to Vietnam, Laos and the 
Soviet bloc — the newly installed gov- 
ernment signed treaties of friendship 
and cooperation with both its Indo- 
chinese neighbours. 

At their first summit T in 
February 1983, heads of government 
from the PRK, Laos and Vietnam ag- 


“reéd that the new situation required 


the three countries to strengthen their 
solidarity and all-round cooperation. 

An article published in December 1983 
in the Communi ; 


| authoritative theoretical journal, Tap 








nam last. year at US$29 million. 

Figures for other.Asean countries 
are substantially below this. In 1982, 
for example, Thailand claimed its ex- 
ports to Vietnam were US$800,000 and 
imports US$700,000. In Canberra, 
Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nguyen 
Co Thach claimed the Thais used Sin- 
gapore middlemen to increase their 
trade with. Vietnam, however. 

A measure of the activity in the re- 
gion is two recent deals which. are 
understood to: have been ‘done with In- 
donesia and Malaysia. Vietnam is be- 
lieved to have negotiated a large cok- 
ing-coal contract. with Indonesia; and 
Guthrie, the Malaysia-based multina- 
tional, is believed to have sold a large 
amount of rubber-processing equip- 
ment. to Vietnam... (It. was. in. fact. as 
M$860,000 | į 
signed and fulfille 
total exports to Vietnam 
worth around ..M$100, 
the Guthrie cont ae 

In Australia, however, it is the aid 
rather than the trade situation that has 
been questioned. In 1979, the previous 
conservative government stopped aid 








1983 were 
excluding 





Chi Cong San, noted there was a spe- 
cial need for economic, scientific, tech- 
nical and.cultural cooperation. .... 

This February, for. the first time, 
leaders of the state planning commis- 
sions of the PRK, Laos and Vietnam 
met in Ho Chi Minh City in southern 
Vietnam. Opening themeeting, the in- 
fluential chairman of the city's people's 
committee, Mai Chi Tho, dio is a 
brother of politburo: member Le Duc 
Tho, described it as “a new develop- 
ment which creates anew strength to 
defeat the enemy." 

Shortly after the meeting ended; 
PRK Deputy Planning Minister Ty Yao 
told the REVIEW in Phnom Penh that 
the governments h 
dinate their fiv ve 





























































to Vietnam when the Vietnamese 
forces went into Cambodia. The plat- 
form of the governing Australian 
Labor Party calls for a resumption of 
that aid. Foreign Minister Bill Hayden 
is in favour of resuming aid but in the 
face of criticism from sections of the 
Australian community and Australia's 
allies, the government has been reluc- 
tant to do so. The most trenchant cri- 
tics of the resumption of aid have been 
the Americans. 

Reports that United States aid 
amounting to some US$4 million a 
year goes into Vietnam through private 
US charities, which are government 
funded, has caused disquiet in Can- 
berra. In addition, the Dutch allegedly 
put some US$12 million reconstruc- 
tion aid into Vietnam each year and 
about US$35 million in medical aid. 
Swedish aid to Vietnam is running at 
about US$40 million a year. The Bel- 
gians, French, Danes, Norwegians and 
Japanese all have aid programmes to 
Vietnam, too. 


» John McBeth writes from Bangkok: 
There is no official Thai Government 
ban on trade with Vietnam, but the au- 
thorities do not actively encourage it. 
Both former prime minister Kriangsak 
Chomanan and one-time foreign 
minister Pichai Rattakul, respective 
leaders of the National Democracy and 
Democrat parties in Prime Minister 
Prem Tinsulanond's coalition admin- 


Ty Yao said one of the aims of 
Indochinese economic cooperation 
would be to “help each other increase 
agricultural output” and Vietnam 
would send experts to Cambodia to as- 
sist in raising yields and expanding the 
area of land under cultivation. He said 
Cambodia — which has considerable 
potential for a wide range of primary 
production, but only limited facilities 
for processing and industrial manu- 
facturing — would send some raw ma- 
terials to Vietnam for processing. A 


Cambodian market: a bid stop the smuggling. 
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istration, are advocates of freer trade 
with Hanoi as one means of creating a 
better atmosphere for talks on a possi- 
ble solution to the Cambodia problem. 
This view, however, is not shared by 
government policymakers, who have 
prepared a substantial list of so-called 
strategic goods which cannot be traded 
with Vietnam. 

Official imports of Vietnamese 
goods into Thailand ran to US$850,000 
in 1982 and only US$146,000 last year, 
though analysts feel much of it is re- 
exported to third countries. Thai ex- 
ports to Vietnam were valued at 


senior Vietnamese official in Phnom 
Penh said factories in southern Viet- 
nam could also supply goods in ex- 
change for Cambodia's primary pro- 
ducts. 

He said this would help reduce the 
flow of smuggled goods from Thailand, 
Singapore and other foreign countries, 
which are such a prominent feature in 
the markets of Cambodia and southern 
Vietnam. In an obvious reference to 
smuggling and capitalist trading as a 
form of economic subversion against 
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US$245,000 in 1982 and US$867,000 
for the first 11 months of last year, but 
this amount is believed to be only à 
fraction of the unofficial trade that 
goes by land across the Cambodian 
border and by sea across the Gulf of 
Thailand. 

Thai trawlers from ports along the 
southeast coast carry textiles, 
medicines and a broad range of con- 
sumer goods to Rach Gia and other 
points in southern Vietnam. Other pri- 
vate shipments go to Singapore and are 
then transshipped to Ho Chi Minh 
City. o 





socialism in Indochina, the Tap Chi 
Cong San article said China and other 
"redctionary forces" were “using in- 
place stooges to sabotage economic es- 
tablishments, disrupt the market and 
cause disturbances in the economic life 
of each country." 

It accused Peking and other “reac- 
tionary forces" of imposing an 
"economic blockade" on Indochina 
and obstructing the flow of aid from 
non-communist countries and United 
Nations agencies. In Bangkok, senior 
UN officials told the REVIEW that aid 
expenditure from  non-communist 
governments, through UN channels to 
areas of Cambodia under PRK control, 
had fallen from US$218 million in 
1980 — when the country was disor- 
ganised and suffering from acute 


| shortages of food, medicines and other 


necessities — to only US$2 million last 
year. 

The officials estimated that non- 
communist voluntary aid organisa- 
tions were providing assistance worth 
US$10-15 million a year to the interior 
of Cambodia. Ty Yao, a French-trained 
engineer, said land-locked Laos 
wanted to reduce its dependence on the 
passage of exports and imports 
through Thailand by improving road 
outlets to ports in central Vietnam and 
to Cambodia’s deep-water harbour at 
Kompong Som on the Gulf of Thai- 
land. 

Other sources said the Ministry of 
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k would involve fixing about 15 
oken bridges, many of them casual- 
s of US bombing in the war before 
> Khmer Rouge seized power in 1975. 
e Vietnamese official said Cam- 
odia, Laos and Vietnam were also 
planning to harness and share the hy- 
oelectric power and irrigation po- 
tial of the Mekong river. which 
ws through all three countries as 
well as Thailand. 

Some Western and Asian diplomats 
o monitor Indochinese affairs are 
ptical that any of these plans will 
iterialise quickly and say they are 























n espite doubts about the stamina of 
the United States economic re- 
covery, Taiwan's businessmen and 
nomic planners are optimistic. Ex- 
, the chief engine of growth in 
33, remain brisk. Capital investment 
the state and private sectors — stag- 
t last year — is perking up, while 
mestic consumer demand is recover- 
smartly. The government has fore- 
double-digit real economic 
wth in the first half of the year. 
Therising tide of exports has still not 
sted. Shipments in January-Feb- 
uary 1984 leaped 32% over the year- 
lier period to US$4.3 billion. The 
iovernment's export target for the 
r of US$29.4 billion, up 17.7% in 
ney terms, should be attained eas- 
. Manufacturers are reaping the 
it of a remarkable 13.4% jump in 
our productivity in 1983, which far 
tstripped the 6.9% rise in labour 
its — thanks to increased automa- 
n and more efficient use of plant. 
_ The boom has touched most of the is- 
land's leading export sectors, but none 
more than electronics. Exports of this 
high-growth industry soared 52.5% in 
two-month period, largely on the 
ength of new products such as 
crocomputers, computer-peripheral 
uipment and cordless telephones. 
e constraint on the industry's 
wth has been a shortage of ad- 
iced integrated circuits (ICs). The 
ernment is seeking to redress the 
blem: it is underwriting a NT$2.2 
billion (US$55 million) large-scale IC 
| project in a state-run research centre; 
» planning a NT$4 billion joint venture 
with an undisclosed Silicon Valley IC- 
. design house to produce 256k random- 
. access memory chips; and has invited 
. Intel, a big American microchip- 


ec 


cessor in Tawan 


e border with Laos. They said the 





R iding high on exports 


aker, to manufacture its 8088 micro- | 


g 
planning ministers was “to exchange 
views... [on] how to help each other. It 


isnota question of [economic] integra- 


tion. The three Indochinese countries 
have developed their industry. We will 
learn from the experiences of the Com- 
mon Market [in Western Europe] to 
have integration of [our] economies. It 
is not the case now." 

The Tap Chi Cong San article also 
made the point that "cooperation 
among the three, however, does not 


exclude or replace the cooperation of 


each country with countries outside 
the Indochinese peninsula — including 
capitalist countries...” 


One industry still in the doldrums is 
construction. Building in the private 
sector plunged 30% in 1982 and 
slumped another 8% in 1983. The in- 
dustry was knocked off its feet by the 
combination of a weak market (there is 
a glut of units in Taipei, the legacy of 
overbuilding in the wake of the prop- 
erty boom of 1978-79) and government 
policies designed to dampen property 
speculation. The building-materials 
industry is reeling from external fac- 
tors as well as sluggish domestic de- 
mand. Steel-pipe makers have been 
hard hit by an anti-dumping duty in 
the US. Plywood mills have had trou- 
ble gaining access to a stable supply of 
timber since Indonesia banned raw- 
lumber exports. Prospects are brighter 
for cement producers, who have carved 
out new export markets in Southeast 
Asia. 

Analysts forecast a | surge in outlays 
for plant and equipment in 1984. Last 
year, fixed capital investment declined 
4% in real terms, with private capital 
spending up marginally and invest- 
ment by state enterprises down sharp- 
ly. The government thinks real capital 
spending in the private sector will rise 
8.7% this year. Owing to higher tax re- 
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vate industry i is: E poton to follow suit. 
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venues, the budget proposed for fiscal 
1985 (ending June) shows an 11% in- 
crease in overall expenditures. Some 
major projects likely to get the go- 
ahead are a plant expansion plan by 
China Steel Corp. raising capacity 
from 3.25 million tonnes a year to 5.65 
million, two more nuclear reactors for 
Taiwan Power Co. and a liquefied na- 
tural-gas receiving terminal in Kaoh- 
siung for Chinese Petroleum Corp. 

Bankers and economists see signs of 
an investment upturn. Imports of capi- 
tal goods began rising in the fourth 
quarter of 1983 and were up 5% in 
January-February 1984. Excess fac- 
tory capacity has narrowed from 25% 
to 1976 since the start of the recovery in 
mid-1983. The government has phased 
out a temporary tax-credit programme 
for investment in machinery because it 
thinks industrialists, buoyed by higher 
profits, do not need the incentive. 

Bank lending rates, at record lows 
for the island (since March 1983) may 
be on the way up. There is still consi- 
derable liquidity in the system — the 
growth in bank deposits exceeds that q 
of loans — but finance authorities ex- 
pect money to tighten as business ac- — « 
tivity picks up. Despite Taiwan's 
draconian foreign-exchange regula- 
tions, the central bank must also con- 
tend with an illicit outflow of capital 
exacerbated by the gap between New 
Taiwan-dollar and US-dollar interest 
rates. 

Finance authorities also worry 
about inflationary pressure. Consumer 
prices rose only 1.36% in 1983, but the 
effects of a rapidly expanding money 
supply, higher import prices and 
stronger domestic consumer demand 
will gradually be felt during the year. 
Bank of America's local branch thinks 
wages will increase 11-12% in 1984. 
Government workers, whose pay has 
been frozen for more than a year, will 
get a hefty raise in mid-year and pri- 








How The Morgan Banks 


office in larwan can 
help vou and your company 
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Morgan officers who serve the Taiwan market include, from left, Leon Ku; Joseph Lui; Harvey Chang; John Paul Garber, head of t 
Morgan Guaranty is a worldwide whole- 


term funding in alternative currencies investigate alternative long-ter 


sale bank, serving corporations, banks, trade finance, letters of credit, foreign cing, the potential impact on 
and government agencies. We have 
long been a major factor in financings 
for Taiwan—directly, and through our 
affiliate, the China Development Cor- 
poration. We know the country and its 
markets, how the markets are changing, 
how to help clients adapt. 


exchange advice on trade flows ance sheet, the possibility of of 
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funding on turn-key projects. We n 


A range of services 
But growth, and the fast developing even propose beneficial chan 
financial markets of Taiwan, requires company structure 
We can call on Morgan spe 
in export credit, in mergers, ir 


We closely coordinate | 


more. Morgan’s approach to wholesale 
banking is working for companies in 


Taiwan because it means financial rela- finance 


Our worldwide resources 
Morgan's extensive financial resources, 
multinational business connections, 
and short lines of communication add 
special value to a banking relationship 

Companies in Taiwan are growing 
fast, consolidating their recent gains, 
and going after new markets, domestic 
and international. They want help in 
basic banking: corporate finance, short- 


tionships that look beyond short-term 
transactions. We're committed to play- 
ing a financial advisory role that lets us 
deliver the innovative services Morgan 
is known for worldwide 

We examine your short-term finan- 
cing options in relation to the cost and 
availability of medium-term funds and 
the implications of foreign exchange 
exposure. For expansion projects we 


The Morgan Bank 


other regional offices in Tokwv 
pore, Hong Kong, Kuala Lum 


elsewhere to provide tim« 


For more information 
Paul Garber, Vice President an: 


Consult with Morgan 


icd 


write 


Manager, Morgan Guaranty Tru 


Company, Bank Tower 
North Road, Taipei 105 


phone 


71 
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First Class recreated. convert into a bed or reading chair simply 


by pushing a button. 
We've done it all over again. We have raised our already renowned 
Our new First Class cabin is totally new. culinary standards even higher. Six of 
A quiet, relaxing section, sparsely furnish- — Scandinavia's most outstanding chefs have 
ed with electrically powered lounges that created six Menu Gastronomique - luxu- 





rious, yet light, five-course delights for you 
to enjoy. 

And we promise you wines and cham- 
pagne the likes of which you'll only find on 
the wine lists of better restaurants. 

Add to this a personal service which has 





earned us the "Airline of the Year" award 
and you'll understand what First Class re- 
created is all about. 


ISAS 


The Businessman’ Airline 


AIRLINE OF THE 





GRAND TRADITION OF 
wet A GREAT HOTEL. 


the Goodwood Park stands in a class of its own. 

The guest list has included royalty and heads of state. 

Little wonder when you consider few hotels in Singapore 
today have old world charm and splendour. 

Whether it’s the Brunei Suite in the tower with its private 
lift, or the deluxe suites, luxury predominates. All the other 
rooms in the Goodwood are just as tastefully decorated and 
spacious. 

The Goodwood has ten restaurants (offering Continental 
to Japanese cuisine) and cocktail lounges, two pools to splash 
in and six hectares of gardens to wander through. All this in 
the heart of the city. Sounds exactly right 
for you. 
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TIMELESS ELEGANCE 
22 Scotts Road, Singapore 0922. Telex: RS 24377 GOODTEL. 
Cable: GOODWOOD. 

GOODWOOD PARK * YORK HOTEL * LADYHILL e 
nore? BOULEVARD HOTEL SINGAPORE. 

Reservations Worldwide: kim & Golden Tulip Hotels. Steigenberger Reservation Service. 
Utell International. Australia and Japan: Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation. Hong Kong: Cardinal Hotel 

Booking Service. Kuala Lumpur: Goodwood Park Hotel Sdn. Bhd. Your travel agent or airline. 


Business 
Travels 
With 
The 
Review 


When it comes to reaching 
Asia's frequent business 
travellers, the Far Eastern 
Economic Review offers you 
the most mileage. 


At present most of the 
world's leading airlines with 
routes in Asia use the Far Fast- 
ern Economic Review regu- 
larly as a primary advertising 
medium. Why? The answer is 


simply because the Review 
reaches the highest audience 
concentration of heavy fre- 
quent independent business 
travellers of any regional pub- 
lication in Asia today. And 
does it more cost-efficiently. 


If you'd like to know more 
about our frequent business 
travellers, write on company 
letterhead and we'll be glad to 
send you a copy of the latest 
1982/83 6 City Media 
Phase from the INTRAMAR 
STUDY independently con- 
ducted by International Travel 
Research Institute. The facts 
speak for themselves. You'll 
see how well-travelled we are. 


Address your inquiries to:— 


Elaine Goodwin, 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 
G.P.O. Box 160, 
Hong Kong. 





THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS NETWORK: 


ITwusTs LES» TO SEND 





SAN FRANCISCO 


An exact copy of the original. 


That's fax. 


And fax is the only system 
that can transmit blueprints, 








legal documents, and signed 
contracts anywhere in the US. 
This unique ability makes fax 


one of the most exciting electron- 


ic mail technologies available 
today. 

All you need is a telephone 
and a facsimile machine. 


And in as little as 25 sec- 


onds, an exact duplicate arrives 
at its destination in the US. 

With fax, faster is cheaper. 

And different machines have 
different capabilities, different 
speeds. 

With the AT&T Network, you 
can transmit up to 400 words on 
a 1-minute call. 

Most telex machines trans- 
mit at a standard 66 words per 
minute. 

Any fax machine can match 
that rate. 

And most beat it easily. 

With some fax qf 
machines you don't 
even have to be there. 
They can be 
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YOUR FACTS BY FAX. 


TOKYO 


programmed to transmit during 
reduced rate periods. 

Telex has no daily reduced 
rate periods. 

Since fax is a copy of the 
original, you don't need a typist 
No special operators. 


And since there's no retyping, 


no redoing of any kind, fax is free 
of transcription errors 

So if your US. customer or 
business associate needs your 
shipping document, a blue 
print, a legal document, a sales 
graph or a signed contract in a 
hurry, you can fax it to him or 
the spot. 

Transmitting facts with fax 

Another costeffective service 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network 

























WestLB derives its prowess in international 
finance from multiple sources. 


Large-scale financing any major money raising Bank, one of Germany's top 
calls for a bank with all the operation. three international institu- 
credentials and expertise WestLB's approach in ini- tions, a solid wholesale 


needed to ensure a smooth,  tiating and organizing world- financing partner. 
competitive functioning of ^ wide syndicates, its own 

resources, international flexi- 

bility and well-balanced 

sources of funds make the 


Westdeutsche Landesbank 


A strong force in wholesale banking 


WestLB 


Headquarters: 
PO.Box 1128 
D-4000 Düsseldorf 1 
Tel. (211) 826-01 


Frankfurt Office 

Tel. (611) 257 91 

Branches: 

London, Tel. 638 6141 

New York, Tel. 754-9600 
Tokyo, Tel. 216-0581 

Hong Kong, Tel. 5-84 20 288 





Subsidiary 
WestLB International S.A. 
Luxembourg, Tel. 44 74 11 


Representative Offices: 
Latin-America Office 

New York, Tel. 754-9620 
Riode Janeiro, Tel. 2 62 48 21 
Toronto, Tel. 869 1085 
Tokyo. Tel. 213-1811 
Melbourne, Tel. 6541655 


Participation: 

Banque 
Franco-Allemande S.A. 
Paris, Tel. 5630109 


Westdeutsche Landesbank: 
BA Tower, 36th Floor 

12 Harcourt Road 

Hong Kong 

Telephone: 5-8420 288 
Telex: 75142 HX 











ar production is no longer a country industry — it is a 
global one. Twenty-two corporations based in Japan, 
the United States and Western Europe account for 
roughly 90% of world output. At the beginning of the de- 
cade, a fifth of their production was located overseas. 
Somewhere just around the corner is the *world car" — de- 
. signed in Tokyo, Detroit or Paris, sourced in as many conti- 
nents and produced in Sao Paulo or Melbourne. 

Few other industries have been as buffeted by economic 
change since the 1970s. Rising oil prices and recession have 
meant shrinkage barely contemplated a decade ago. New 
technology, differing rates of productivity growth, satura- 
tion in old markets and the rise of new ones — all are lead- 

` ing to the internationalisation of car production and the 
.. search for new products. The soaring 
st of developing these products is 
ushing producers into joint ventures 
. and the pursuit of maximum 
[ economies of scale. Protectionism and 
high wages are forcing the relocation 
of production facilities away from 
home countries. 

Two of East Asia’s most ambitious 
industrialising nations are now plung- 
ing feet-first into this fast-changing 
arena. By the early 1990s, South Korea 
expects to produce 1.3 million passen- 
ger cars and to export almost half of 
them. Its ambition is to claim 3% of the 
world market. In global terms, 
Taiwan's plans are more modest: it 
wants to sell 150,000 cars a year over- 
seas by 1994. Both countries view these 
ventures also as the quickest route to 
the world market for the components 
that will go into the standardised cars 
of the future. 

i Links with major producers are im- 
|. portant in all three of the ventures con- 
cerned — they will provide access to 
the product and process technology 
. that is vital to a competitive industry. 
In Taiwan, Toyota is taking the lead 
role in its venture with local partners, 
none of which has experience in car 

. production. South Korea's Daewoo Motor is an equal 


venture between the domestic conglomerate and US- 
based General Motors (GM). Both Toyota and GM are to | 
provide start-to-finish expertise — from design to market- _ 


ing. 


Hyundai, among the developing world's most advanced - 


car producers, is more jealous of its independence. The 
South Korean giant's ties to Mitsubishi have consisted 
mostly of financial help (it sold Mitsubishi a minority share 
. in Hyundai Motor and borrowed Won 5.4 billion [US$6.8 
. million] for its new project) and technical guidance. Its ex- 
|. port entry will be home-grown and marketed by Hyundai 


. overseas. Longer-term, the company may find it difficult to. 


. keep Mitsubishi at arm's length and compete in world mar- 
kets. 






. nia with GM to produce 300,000 subcompacts a year. On 
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petitively but greeted with mixed reviews because of q 
ity problems. Toyota names the US in its list of poten 
. markets, but it is also preparing to open a plant in Calif 


Daewoo is planning to market chiefly in the US, through its 
own link with GM. M 
Taiwan and South Korea hope they are taking their first. 
steps in emulating the success of the Japanese car industry. - 
But Japan's triumph is both a dream and a curse. Already, 
there are signs that the South Korean economy may suffer 
the backlash that comes of Japan's trade surpluses. Sou 
Korean car makers will have to step gingerly if they becoi 
a force in world markets. In Taipei, officials point out th 
are seeking only 1% or so of Toyota's current car exports : 
the proportion will be even less by the - 
time Toyota's Taiwan plant comes 
fully on stream. But diluting reali 
does not change it. “Frankly spea 
ing," a Toyota executive said of plans” 
to export from the island, “itis going to 
be difficult.” Indeed, no one is yet cer- — 
tain where Taiwan’s exports will be — 
sent. 5 


7,151,888 


Zu 

either do Taiwan or South Korea. 
N have the domestic sales plat- 
forms necessary for a competi- - 
tive export industry. This is despite ( 
. high tariffs that protect both marke 
— built-up imports are a rare sight 
Seoul, though they are to be liberalised | 
in 1988; in Taiwan, where imports face 

duties of 65%, they took only 9% of last - 
year's sales. Taiwan is simply too small - 
to accommodate the economies of scale | 
a modern plant requires — a minimum 
of 200,000 units a year for a single- 
shift operation. In South Korea, the 
market has been stunted by high petrol — 
prices and prohibitive taxes. There are - 
now roughly seven cars per 1,000 peo- — 
plein South Korea; in Taiwan the ratio- 
is 50 and in Brazil or Argentina, 80- 
100. : 
There is less of a question over the 
place these countries could find in the market for original- — 
equipment components. Both already have hundreds of | 
suppliers serving the domestic market, and car executives | 
. are unanimous that they are beginning to solve the quality 
problems that plague even local car manufacturers. Both, - 
indeed, have primary firms knocking on their doors. Ford's | s 
"Taiwan plant exports 20,000 engines a year to its Austra- 

lian operations. 

With the decentralisation of car production, global com- _ 
. ponents exports grew almost threefold in the 1970s, to a 
‘value of US$108 billion by the end of the decade. Develop- - 

ing countries, led by Brazil, Mexico and Argentina, took - 
less than 2% of this market. Moving from the replacement 
market to primary-supply contracts with car manufactur- 
ers will be as difficult for South Korea and Taiwan asithas - 


1j 


| been to bring these industries to their present levels of _ 


velopment. Putting car production first may proveanex- - : 


e way to do so. eM eee 
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Taiwan.” 


ina Steel’s 25% in- 
est. The government 
so recruited local 
ers — Formosa 
astics and Taiwan Ce- 


shares); the Shin Kong 
d Cathay groups (4% 
ch) and Sharp, © 
tung and the Wei 
an food group (2% 
). The remaining 
^ share is Toyota's. 
— These investors are 
now expected to break | 
ground on a new plant 
June — a year after 
project received offi- 

- approval, since 
ota needed more 


ll make up the balance. 


hedule for the export target of 50%. 


ee 


gonder market-minded Economics 
M Minister Chao Yao-tung, Taiwan is 
sed to take an expensive leap of 
ith into the world car industry. 
efly through government-owned 
ina Steel Corp., of which Chao is a 
er chairman, the island plans to 
gin this year to invest the better part 
~US$530 million in a joint car ven- 
re with Toyota Motor Corp. of Japan. 
. The Japanese giant will be the 
largest single investor in the project, 
ected to produce 300,000 cars when 
it reaches full production in the mid- 
1990s — half of them for export. But 
eis widespread scepticism that the 
ant will find markets foritsoutput — 
er abroad or at home. “Of course 
are gambling," said Shigeaki Iwai, 
yota's representative in Taipei. “But 


wan's. The government's direct 
are in the project is represented by 


time to study local conditions. The ven- 
will be fully capitalised at US$260 
ion by 1988, with an initial pay- 
ment of US$27.5 million. Financing 


Production is likely to be limited to 
ro variations of Toyota's subcompact 

lla — 1,300c.c. and 1,600c.c. 
odels. Output is scheduled to rise 
ickly from an initial run of 20,000 
its in 1986-87, reaching 150,000 by 
90 and 300,000 by 1994-95. Exports 
to begin on a trial basis — 1% of 
tput for the first two years, as qual- 
a ty is tested and costs reviewed, rising 
_to perhaps 10% in 1988. There is no firm 


Chao views the project as one key to 

effort to restructure Taiwan’s in- 
strial base. An integrated car indus- 
_ try is to act as a catalyst to a range of 
other sectors, from steel and durable 


| months ago. Even then, the govern- 
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government would eventually like to 
see export into original-equipment 
markets. 

Rationalising the local industry also 
is a goal: with five assemblers now 
building some 20 models for an annual 
market of roughly 100,000 units, both 
assemblers and components suppliers: 
have suffered a chronic lack of scale 
economies. The Toyota project's size 
clearly is an attraction. More than this, 
the government is advancing a plan to 
encourage complementary  invest- 
ments by each of the existing as- 
semblers. 

Given its ambitions, Taiwan would 
seem to have made a logical choice. It 
has caught Toyota amid an aggressive 
move away from its main production 
site in Toyota City. In addition, Toyota 
may be pulling decisively ahead of Nis- 
san, its main competitor, in terms of 
marketing power. This bodes well for 
the Taiwan project, as its exports are to 


TAIWAN: PRODUCTION AND 
PROJECTED EXPORTS 
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Notes: * Industry forecast. t Preliminary targets. 
Source: Taiwan Transportation Vehicle Manufacturers Association; Toyota Motor Corp. 





be sold through Toyota’s worldwide 
distribution network. 

There also is logic in domestic terms. 
The car industry is the first of many 
Taiwan wants reorganised into satel- 
lite systems, in which primary firms 
develop close ties with a network of 
suppliers through long-term contracts, 
technical and managerial guidance 
and, at times, equity interests. In the 
early 1960s, as the Japanese car indus- 
try was investing heavily in new 
facilities, Toyota was a leader in de- 
veloping stable relationships with 
nearly all its 200 principal suppliers. 
Taiwan wants three of these to invest | 
along with Toyota. 


o one questions the wisdom of 
Taiwan's efforts to move out of as- 
sembly operations and low-technology 
production. But success is no more cer- 
tain now than it was when an initial 
agreement was reached almost 18 


Aue we 


trial Development Bureau and the offi- 
cial responsible for negotiating with 
Toyota, the government has agreed to 
change the venture's most basic provi- 
sion — that covering export targets. 
Now these targets are to remain flexi- 
ble — even the 10% of production de- 
signated for export in 1988 is not man- 
datory. *We are under no obligation," 
Iwai stressed. 

This has added greatly to industry 
scepticism. Not long ago Y. C. Wang, 
chairman of Formosa Plastics and de- 
signated as the new project's chair- 
man, announced that he would decline 
the post and made plain his objections: 
the government's export targets were 
unrealistic and could be achieved only 
by allowing Taiwan purchasers effec- 
tively to subsidise lower prices in over- 
seas markets. 

The government's export plans ini- 
tially stipulated that Toyota would not 
be permitted to repatriate profits if ex- 
port schedules were not met. Now, a 
senior government official acknow- 
` ledges: “We ‘cannot 
punish Toyota if the 
shortfall is not Toyota’s 
fault.” The government 
retains the right to de- 
termine whether Toyota 
alone can be blamed for 
its disappointments. 

Exporting half of pro- 
duction was viewed as 
risky even before Toyota 
won new terms. Virtu- 
ally all markets now 


being considered — 
chiefly in Southeast 
Asia, North America 


and Europe — have pro- 
visions to protect their 
own assembly opera- 

AEYe"?"". tions or are covered by 
voluntary quotas. Exceptions such as 
Hongkong and Singapore can account Qi 
for only a small fraction of output. 

The other export option is Japan. 
But made-in-Taiwan models are likely 
to have higher price tags than equiva- 
lent models made at home. Quality will 
be lower owing to local-content re- 
quirements and what is probably going 
to bea less-automated production line. 
One alternative would be to drop pro- 
duction in Japan of models to be pro- 
duced in Taiwan. But Toyota officials 
d there is no immediate provision for 

is. 

No one in Taipei is surprised at this 
key concession — Toyota shared the 
industry's doubts on export targets 
and had baulked at the government's 
penalty clause. Local content is to start 
at 70%, rising to 90% by 1990. In initial 
stages this adds roughly 30% to the — 
cost of a vehicle; at 90%, most execu- 
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tives agree, Toyota would have diffi- _ 






305,483 


139,752 
252,804 


investments 98,191 


-i Loans and advances maturing 


within one year 905,858 


1,814,090 
241,504 
123,046 

767. 
18,931. 
3,402 
24,911 


3,928, 739 


| Shareholders" funds 


Currentand deposit accounts 
Otherliabilities 
Dividendspayable 

Current taxation 
Acceptances for customers 


SUBORDINATED LOAN NOTES 
SHAREHOLDERS’ FUNDS 


SUMMARY OF TOTAL RESOURCES 


152,504 


Subordinated loan notes 58,041 


- Undrawn subordinated standby lines 


of credit from shareholders 
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ominance in the local market with 
port from Toyota City and more 
ourable scale economies. A further 
egotiation of terms — in three to 
years, one car executive reckoned 
is not impossible. A sizable propor- 
on of Toyota's capital commitment is 
ly to be met with machinery 
upplies and equipment contracts — 
which will make the equity risk more 
tolerable. Talks with Japan's Exim 
- Bank already have been initiated. 
But neither is the domestic market a 
ainty. Growth in the market has 
n erratic — it has averaged above 
596 in recent years, but this includes 
vo years of declining production. This 
| year, executives expect to see growth 
. of 12%, making a market of 120,000 
units. It will probably continue to grow 
| in this range in the medium term. In the 
end, however, Taiwan's size will keep 
a limited market. 





ssuming market growth of 10-12% 
"b a year to 1994, Toyota would have 
- to occupy something close to half the 
» market (assuming, in turn, that ex- 
. ports move on schedule). Such gains 
suggest price competition at a level 
J damaging even to the victors. This also 
. leaves competitors sceptical. *If we 
. thought it was a good idea,” one car 
executive said flatly, “we would have 
.. done it ourselves." 

__ The five assemblers already in place 
. — Yue Loong (which assembles Nissan 
. cars), Ford Lio Ho, San Yang (Honda), 
San Fu (Renault) and Yeu Tyan 
. (Peugeot) — do question whether the 
government will favour the Toyota 
. project at their expense. But the gov- 
. ernment seems to be deflecting this 
- with its plan to help integrate the as- 
semblers and allow them to develop 
their own scale economies. 

. . No one is preparing to walk away. 
. San Yang and China Motor (a light- 
. truck assembler) are planning major 
investments. The Honda assembler, 
which last year built 13,600 cars, will 
soon begin a new plant, the output of 

— which it will not discuss. China Motor, 
A with a view to the island's 4 million 
. motorcyclists, will complete a plant 
early next year to build an 800 c.c. 
"people's car" of Mitsubishi design. 
. First-phase production is scheduled at 
.. 6,000 units a year. 

-Itis widely accepted, however, that 
‘even five assemblers has proved to be 
. too many. The crunch is likely to come 
. as assemblers are forced to re-tool for 
. new models to remain competitive. At 


A 


aos 


solidation exercises may follow. 

—. The most likely casualties are 
Renault and Peugeot, whose market 
_ shares together are less than 10%. This 
wil leave Yue Loong (the market 
- leader at 3896), Ford (30%) and San 
Yang (13%) to compete with the big 
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US$20 million a turn, closures or con- 


PATRICK SMITH, Taipei 
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ar production is nothing new to the. 
. eSouth Koreans — they built their 
first in 1955 and began mass produc- 
tion 22 years ago. The country's three 
major manufacturers also are prac- 
tised in riding roller-coasters: follow- 
ing periods of rapid growth with ill- 
timed  over-expansion.. As sales 
reached records in 1979, the industry 
added 55% to car-production capacity 
and spent the next two years piling up 
losses of some US$200 million. In 1980, 
capacity utilisation sank to 23.5%. 
„Since then, the industry has bounced 
back again. Sales revived in the second 
half of 1982 and last year the two lead- 
ing producers, Hyundai Motor and 
Daewoo Motor, both joint ventures af- 
filiated with giant South Korean con- 
glomerates, completed the recovery 
process. The third manufacturer, Kia 
Industrial Co., left passenger-car pro- 





duction in 1981 but has survived well 
in the light-truck market. For the in- 
dustry, plant utilisation last year ran 
to nearly 70%. 

Profits reflected this. Hyundai re- 
ported after-tax earnings of Won 25.1 
billion (US$31.8 million) last year, 
compared with Won 11.2 billion in 
1982 and losses totalling Won 35.8 bil- 
lion in 1980-81. Daewoo’s reversal was 
more dramatic: it earned Won 28 bil- 
lion after taxes last year on revenues of 
Won 285 billion; this followed a 1982 
loss of Won 22.7 billion. 

Now South Korea’s car makers are 
set for their most ambitious expansion 
programmes to date. This year, Hyun- 
dai is to complete a plant that will pro- 
duce 300,000 subcompacts when it 
reaches full capacity. Daewoo is mak- 
ing final an agreement with General 
Motors (GM) of the United States, its 
equal partner, to produce 200,000 
more cars beginning in 1986. The two 
now have production capacity of 
116,000 and 
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60,000 respectively. By |. 
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1986, the nation is expected to be pro- _ 
ducing 300,000 cars, compared with - 
production last year of 121,000. 

These projects will mark South 
Korea’s second major attempt to com- 
pete in the world car market — the first 
was blunted by the oil-price rise of the 
late 1970s. Half of Hyundai’s new out- 
put is now planned for export; Daewoo 
plans to sell 60-100,000 GM-designed 
subcompacts in the US. Clearly, thein- . 
dustry reckons it is again ready to take 
the plunge; many industry analysts 
and bankers feel it is not. 

One concern is the protectionist en- 
vironment into which the South Ko- 
reans will be exporting. But South 
Korea’s producers have never gained 
unimpeded access to their potential 
market at home. Last year about 
105,000 passenger cars were sold here, 
virtually all of them made locally. Hi 
and varied taxes, which can add tw 
thirds or more to the price of a car, 
have limited volume growth severely 
and kept meaningful economies of 
scale out of reach. Per capita car own- 
ership in this nation of 40 million is far 
below that of countries of equivalent 
income levels. 


f the two market leaders, Hyundai 

has more successfully cultivated a 
domestic-sales base — it now domi- 
nates the passenger-car market, with 
80% of sales; almost all the rest is 
Daewoo’s. In good times the market 
can grow at a healthy clip — in 1979, 
unit sales were up 25% over the previ- 
ous year. But it is erratic — sales plum- 
metted by almost 50% in 1980 and only 
last year topped the 1979 figure. 

Clearly the industry would like to 
see local taxes reduced, but this is 
likely to happen only gradually. Thus, . 
manufacturers are gambling th 
greatly expanded individual income 
will boost the home market. That isa _ 
major gamble indeed: the Commerce 
and Industry Ministry expects 200,000 
cars to be sold domestically by 1986. If, 
as expected, local sales reach 120,000 
this year, over the following two years 
the market will have to expand at a 
compounded rate of 30%. — 

Planned export growth is still more 
ambitious — exports are expected to 
double this year, to 30,000 units, and 
then to increase to 100,000 when 
Hyundai's plant enters production in 
1986. They are forecast to double again 
by 1988 and reach 600,000 by 1991. 
Even government officials are embar- 
rassed by that last figure. 

Hyundai also has dominated the ex- 
port market, which South Korea first 
entered in the mid-1970s. Hyundai's 
Pony accounted for almost all of the - 

ws 


y pi Ad 
Pom ILin Britain. Last year it ship pel 


500 units to Canada; it wants to Sell 


. 1-8,000 there this year. 
These clearly are beach-heads to the 
more be apod markets South stand 


obvious is Dm du Industry 


kon South Korean man- 
s are technologically a de- 
ehind their Japanese com- 
rs. South Korean cars are less 


experts 
ufac 








integrated circuits. 
. They also are heavier — “new bodies 
mounted on old chassis;" as one indus- 


try source said — because they have 


not ‘maximised weight reductions in 
components. Rear-wheel drive and 


| leaf-spring suspension systems, both 
. of which have been superseded in the 






global market, have been standard in 


n-control standards have been low. 
” Because labour costs are lower than 
in Japan — a Hyundai official reckons 


Be Korean makes. Safety and emis- - 


SOUTH KOREA: 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Korea Institute for Industrial 
and Technology. 


Economics and 


ry — South Korean manufacturers 


"m are half Japan's in the car indus- 


ave remained less automated. With 


. continuing advances in automated 
. parts-production and assembly, this is 


venues, compared with more than 2% . 


increasingly at the expense of unifor- 


mity and precision. With all emphasis 
on production, the industry also has 
lagged in research-and-development 
spending, though this has improved in 
recent years. It now is 1.86% of re- 


in j sapan, 


Jyundai and Daewoo Sa are 
aware of their problems. Two years 


p o, Hyundai sold 10% of its equity to 









Mitsubishi of Japan, with which it had 


| previously collaborated, to secure ac- 


cess to the Japanese company's design 


and technological expertise. Its Pony II 
nd the more recent Stellar were South- 





efficient and make too little use of 





.terest rates rise, 


eel- | observed, "but. the go mant is al- 





ewoo' 
to 1976, when it took í over GM's South 
Korean partner and re-named the 
company Saehan. Two years ago, 
Daewoo took over management from 
GM and successfully introduced a 
competitor to Hyundai's Pony, the 
Maepsy-Na. Now it plans to produce a 
front-wheel-drive subcompact to com- 
pete with Hyundai's new offering. Half 
of production is to be sold in the US 


"through GM's network. Daewoo's ex- 


ports peaked in 1979 at 2,500. 
Both new export entries are to be 
built in new, more automated plants 


"worth US$500 million each. Hyundai 


says it will make specific improve- 
ments in safety and emission stand- 
ards, fuel consumption and styling. It 
will also use welding robots, auto- 
mated transfer lines and computer- 
aided design and manufacturing 
techniques. Still in negotiations with 
GM, Daewoo is reluctant to talk about 
its plant. Both will be advances, but 
neither will be a state-of-the-art pro- 
duction line. 

Despite their expansion plans, 
Hyundai and Daewoo have 
succeeded in keeping debt to 
manageable levels. Hyun- 
dai has completed its major 
borrowings for its new plant 
—itborrowed commercially 
and from Mitsubishi and 
made a rights issue in late 
1982. According to prelimi- 
nary announcements, the 
Daewoo project will re- 
quire US$300 million in 
borrowings. 

Against net worth of Won 
157 billion at end-1983, 
Hyundai had liabilities of 
Won 470 billion, for a debt/ 
equity ratio of 2.9 — the 
lowest in the industry. 

REVIEW GRAPH Daewoo increased its capi- 
tal stock by roughly two-and-a-half 
times last year, to Won 31.5 billion, and 
reduced the outflow in retained earn- 
ings. Although liabilities increased 
slightly, to Won 273 billion, Daewoo's 
debt ratio was 6.7. Neither company is 
now highly geared by South Korean, 
standards. Daewoo's debt in 1982, forin- 
stance, was almost 18 times net worth. 

The short-term portions of debt for 
Hyundai and Daewoo are high — 64% 
and 71% respectively. No one is nerv- 
ous over these debt levels — the gov- 


.ernment has long favoured both parent 


companies with subsidised loans and 
will remain involved in car production 
as. a strategic export industry. But 
sales and expenses are of prime impor- 
tance as the industry expands. If in- 
bankers reckon, 
Hyundai and Daewoo will be 
squeezed. “Neither has the depth to 
withstand major shocks,” one creditor 
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Hino truck 


fficial involvement in Taiwan's 
automotive industry has bee 
something of a two-front war. While - 
plunging ahead with its joint-vent re 
sx plant, the Taiwan Government has 
been struggling to extricate itself fron n 
a heavy-truck project that collapsed 
when General Motors (GM) of the” 
United States — Taiwan's 45% partner 
— withdrew in mid-1982. : 
The bad planning finally becam 
history in mid-March, when the gov: 
ernment approved an application sub- 
mitted by Hino of Japan to take o 
the project with Mitsui and five lo 
partners — all from the private sector. 
Senior officials will be more than 
pleased to limit losses to NT$900 mil- — 
lion (US$22.5 million). They probably : 
will be a third as high again. : 
Hua Tung Automotive (as the GM 
venture was named) was to be a com- - 
mercial truck and diesel producer with 
military applications. The governmen! 
took a 55% share, and GM seemed the 3 
perfect partner — its products have a - 
range of military uses and it produces 
high proportion of its own comp 
nents. GM recommended production 
of three or four models powered by a 
300-hp. engine. Total investment: a — 
modest US$35 million. iS” 
But the military sought a larger en- _ 
gine. GM returned with a plan for six - 
models and three engines — a plan it 
viewed as less practical in a commer-  . 
cial market of only 5,000. Hua =f 
was formed in mid-1980 with equity of — 
NT$900 million; it borrowed NT$1.6 
billion. " 
Hua Tung's trucks — slightly more E 
than 1,000 were produced — had other _ 
problems: GM's designs were too — 
highly engineered and its trucks too — 




































































“sophisticated for the market. Also  - 


GM's parts were too costly — and be- 
came more so as the US dollar ap- _ 
preciated. Taiwan had expected Hua _ 4 
Tung trucks to be a third more expen- 
sive than comparable Japanese pro- 
ducts; in the end they were 60-90% 
more than Japanese models, even as- ca 
suming a 45% duty on the latter. jr 

GM felt the project was given inc? 
adequate protection. It wanted a long- | $. 
term ban on Japanese truck miras Th 
(which accounted for 90% of the mar- 
ket) after Hua' Tung started produc- 
tion. But they Chao Yao-tung, who  . 
took over as economics minister just — 
before production began, cameintothe 
picture. A firm believer inthe curative 
powers of the marketplace, Chao had 
been a persistent critic of the Hua Tung _ 
project. He allowed only a one-year ž 
ban on Japanese imports. e s 
this v was. ridet fot: a farther, year, 














AND SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. 
1983 Final Results 


The audited consolidated net profit of the Group for the year ended 
December 31, 1983, after providing for taxation and minority interests, 
amounts to HK$139,287,874, an increase of 9.38 per cent as compared with 
the 1982 figure of HK$127,346,131. 


At the forthcoming Annual General Meeting. of members to be.held on 
Monday, May 7, 1984, the Directors propose to recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 70 cents per share, making a total of HK$1 per share for 
the year (1982 — HK$1 per share). This represents a total distribution of 
HK$98,651,520 (1982 — HK$98,651,520). 


The Directors retain full confidence in the future of the hotel industry in - 
Hong Kong. However, pending completion of the new Kowloon Hotel, 
which is being built on the old Merlin Hotel and Peninsula Court sites, and 
other capital developments, group profits can only be expected to remain 
fairly static in the short term. 


The Register of Members of the Company will be closed from April 24 to 
May 7, 1984, both days inclusive, and final dividend warrants will be | 
despatched to shareholders on May 7, 1984, immediately following the 
Annual General Meeting. 


Hong Kong, March 22, 1984. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI HOTELS, LTD. 


incorporating the Peninsula Group 
Hotel Ownership and Management. Catering. Real Estate 


ST. GEORGE'S BUILDING. HONG KONG 








B. 
ee g high costs and no options, 
distributors built up inventories 
e the ban was imposed. With de- 
falling, this left Hua Tung with- 
outa are «Sales of heavy trucks (7.5 


hem still are unsold. 


edan of Toyota, was | 


's 45% share. It had asked that 

the ban on Japanese imports be main- 
ed at least until production was re- 

ie government broke that 


promise 'hen.it let the ban lapse in: 


part because the market 
id the private sector was 

a critically overused fleet. 
5 han this, the government's 
riorities had changed, along with the 
onomics minister. Chao's chief aim 
was to save Hua Tung (or closeit) at the 
Pleast cost; he wanted as little protec- 
* tion as possible. Chao also has de-em- 
ohasised the military's ambitions and 
ored.concern that the Japanese 
rtner.not gain majority control 
rough local alliances. Hino’s 
rtners now include the Hotai Motor 
Co., local distributor for Toyota and 

Hino. 

Hotai is one of three subsidiaries of 
the Wei Chuan group to take an in- 
terest in the reconstituted company, 
which has been named Kuo Yue Motor 
Co. Wei Chuan's total interest is:'45% 

5. the remaining 10% belongs to China 
Development. Corp., a private invest- 


Februa 





but never-oc- 
cupied plant, ‘One hour's drive from 
Taipei, and equipment that was never 


` installed. Total investment is set at 


illion, of which NT$1 .2 bil- 
itial: 


s expected to source far 


| Im components in Taiwan than 


Hua Tung. Local content requirements 
have been maintained at roughly the 
32% required of GM in its initial 
stages, but they will graduate upwards 
more: slowly. Kuo Yue's engine will 
begin with local.content of only 20%. 
In practice, the difference will be 
greater — Hua Tung bought roughly 
half its components locally because of 
the high cost of imports from GM. Kuo 
Yue will face the same duty on its im- 
ported parts — on average about 36%. 
Taiwan has agreed to replace its ban 
on imports with a tariff of 6096 for the 
next three years, after which it will fall 
to 4576 over. a four-year period. This 
will give Kuo. Yue an initial cost ad- 
vantage of at least 24% — or more, de- 
pending on the degree of local sourc- 
ing. Kuo Yue hopes to capture most of 
the market by the time this advantage 
disappears. By next year production is 
to reach 5-6,000 units and by the end of 
the decade 10,000. Traditionally the 
latter figure is the minimum required 
to achieve economies of scale in heavy- 
truck production. Flexible manufac- 


. From cars to trucks was 
_ a bumpy ride for Kia 


: Li: in the vehicles industry has been 
a long, bumpy ride for Kia Indus- 
trial, of South Korea. It started as a 
; bicycle manufacturer in 1944 and 
graduated by degrees to car produc- 
(tion with the introduction of its Brisa 
model: (with a Kia engine) a decade 
ago. By 1979 it had expanded capacity 
to 44,000 passenger cars — a fifth of 
the country's total. Post-tax profits 
rere. Won 79 billion (US$100 million). 
Then came the downside. The South 
-» Korean car market collapsed in 1980 
=: owing to the oil shock of thelate 1970s. 
Kia’s losses by the end of 1981 totalled 
“Won. 50 billion. Moreover. the gov- 
ernment ordered Kia out of the car in- 
dustry as part of its reorganisation of 
vy industry. Kia’s capacity utilisa- 
n in 1980 was the lowest in the in- 
try. Most of its market share went 
to Hyundai. 


‘South: Korea 





Kia landed in a comfortable niche, 
however. In late 1981 it introduced a 
diesel-powered van called the Bongo, 
built under licence from Japan's Toyo 
Kogyo, which now owns (with C. Itoh) 
10% of Kia's stock. Kia also changed 
management, streamlined production 
and cut its costs. 

Total production last year was 
64,000 units — 72% of current capa- 
city. This gave Kia four-fifths of the 
market. The 
Bongo, which used as anything 
from a small bus to a pickup truck, 
made up more than 50% of unit sales. 

For the 1983 cal year, the com- 
pany reported after-tax earnings of 
Won 29 billion; ip i 
3.3 billion: rae oe 
venues were Won- billion. Kia's 
liabilities: incensed: slightly, but net 


worth was increased more than five- | risky strategy indeed. 











n eady: 
heavy-truck mar 


ment's i 


| panding 


interest costs at 1095, 
reckon Hino i 
íts reward 


the mido lost road 
million, though some off 
re at Nd 2. billion, 


dustry sources reckon R 

home US$20 million lighte 
Finally, there is the mili 

products will have no 

tions and defence planne 

recently their needs aret 

dered separately. Chao t 

heard the last from his i 

leagues, but it appears the 

forces are no closer to their g 

when they first mooted.a true pro 

in the mid- 10193. . TRIG 


fold through a pe ge gain: 
earnings, ‘a public share of 
capital injection from Toyo Kogy 

Kia's total. liabilities at the end 
1983 were Won 297 billion, again 
worth of Won 68.17 billion. A 
equity ratio of 4.3 now compar 
one of 20 in 1982. Current Habi 
are 83% of the total. 

Kia now plàns to increase its plan: 
capacity — which also includes bus 
and heavy-duty vehicles a 
by 1986 from about 90,000 last yeu 
Kia also reportedly wants to re- 


now in ‘the design stage. Furt her 


with Toyo Kogyo or € 


ruled out. 


pend on "wheter the: g er ament. 
‘cides to step back from its 


ed oy 


: E 
what.e se? — an-export market. 


no sales base at home, that would be. 
-— PATRE 
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hen Toyota Motor Corp. begins to 
invest in Taiwan this year, it is ex- 
cted to bring with it three parts 
akers with which it has long been as- 
ciated in Japan. They will produce 
ctrical components, rubber and 
astic parts and sections of the drive 
ain for the Toyotas due to enter pro- 
ction here in 1986. The Taiwan Gov- 
ment also wants Toyota and its 
e-grown suppliers to form the 
cleus around which a world-class 
ponents industry will develop over 
e next decade. 
South Korea has similar ambitions. 
1e South Korean industry has its 
in the demand for replacement 
'ts for military vehicles after the 
ean War. Many suppliers were thus 
blished long before the country's 
cle manufacturers. Now the gov- 
nent wants the three ambitious 
vehicle producers to help pull the parts 
dustry into the export market. Thus 
car makers have failed to do so. 
In growth terms, Taiwan's several 
indred parts makers have done well 
cently — not least because of the 
)vernment's requirement since the 
te 1970s that, in value terms, 70% of 
h car assembled on the island must 
iginate locally. But exports have 
ayed an increasing role: in 1983 they 
ere worth more than US$300 million, 
ourfold increase in as many years. 
mong the components shipped were 
f springs, panel parts, radiators, 
iston rings and glass. 
Behind the numbers, however, lies 
array of problems. Heading the list 
poor economies of scale. Last year 
island’s leading assembler, Yue 
oong, sold 41,000 passenger cars 
‘ead among five different models. 
wan's five assemblers have only 
tly outgrown the use of short-term 
upply contracts awarded to the lowest 
dder, regardless of past relation- 
ips. Technical assistance, at which 
ompanies such as Ford are experi- 
ed, is not yet a local tradition; 
ither is the Japanese practice of tak- 
ing equity in ancillary industries. 
.. There have been heavier investments 
and improvements in recent years, but 
product quality still is uneven at best. 
Some assemblers have faced fines for 
failing to maintain local content at 
9 — despite duties of 35-40% on im- 
ported parts. Others, such as Yue 
Loong, say local content varies — run- 
g as high as 75% at times. Some as- 
mblers would like the government to 
rop its local-content requirements to 
.. 50-6096 — a sop perhaps, if Toyota is 
_ permitted to maintain local content at 
% instead of graduating to 90% by 
M B dis Deseamy But such a move 


the official effort 


ie sum of its 


to build the industry's domestic base. 

Toyota is still deciding on the kind of 
relationships it will develop with local 
suppliers — whether or not it will enter 
into joint ventures or purchase equity 
in some of them. One of its worries has 
been that some locally supplied parts 
would not be usable in a car intended 
for export markets. That is an under- 
standable concern. Only 10% of the 
vehicle parts exported last year were 
used as original equipment — the rest 
were for the less-demanding replace- 
ment market. 

The effort to leap into the original- 
equipment market may be well-timed. 
Reflecting globalisation in the indus- 
try, car makers such as Renault, 
Peugeot, General Motors and Ford al- 





ready have discussed producing parts 
in Taiwan for use in plants elsewhere. 
None has yet agreed to do so, though 
Ford is responsible for virtually all the 
original-equipment parts currently 
exported. 

Nonetheless, some executives view 
the Toyota venture as an expensive 
way to encourage the parts industry — 
arguing, in effect, that the island has 
put the cart before the horse. What 
should come first, they say, is an effort 
to recruit foreign component suppliers 
to invest in up-market production of 
such parts as steering equipment and 
fuel-injection devices. Integrated car 
production would follow in five to 10 
years. 


i some ways the components indus- 
try in South Korea is in a similar po- 
sition. Subcontracting with primary 
firms is more widespread than in 
Taiwan, but these links remain rela- 
tively weak, though the government is 
trying to encourage them. The South 


Korean industry’s products suffer the 
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trial mat et der i 
Competition from bet ality im- 
ports is not a problem in South Korea 
— the country traditionally has been 
highly protectionist. Following a gov- 
ernment plan for the industry intro- 
duced in 1974, domestic content 
climbed dramatically from 30-40% to 
more than 9095, where it has remained 
for several years. Parts suppliers are 
fighting the primary firms themselves: 
they absorb too much of South Korea's 
available loan capital and supply too 
many of their requirements from in- 
house operations. These are the roots 
of the industry's underdevelopment. 
Encouragement of small- and 
medium-sized industries has been the 
official policy for several years. Be- 
cause of their origins in the replace- 
ment market, the majority of suppliers 
are small — a late 1970s survey indi- 
cated that 8096 of them were capitalised 
at less than US$1 million and 60% at 


d 


less than US$400,000. But the govern- æ 


ment is in a bind: to generate employ 
ment and service its US$40 billion 
foreign debt, annual growth in exports 
must be kept at a hectic 12% pace, 
which means the government must 
continue to give priority to the con- 
glomerates controlling foreign trade. 
, 
Ce past imbalances thus will 
prove a slow process. Bankers esti- 
mate these conglomerates, whichinclude 
both Hyundai and Daewoo, still ac- 
count for roughly 80% of available 
financing. Almost a third of Daewoo’s 
planned investment of US$500 million 
is designated for parts production. 

Last year 140 South Korean 
‘suppliers exported US$73.7 million- 
worth of car parts, according to the 
Korea Auto Industries Cooperative 
Association. (Using a narrower clas- 
sification, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry puts exports at US$20 
million less than that.) That perform- 
ance was down more than 25% from 
1982, when the industry’s export re- 
cord was set, because of an improve- 
ment in local demand. This year, ex- 
ports are expected to double. 

Almost 40% of these parts, which in- 
clude leaf springs, bearings, engine 
blocks and axles, go to North America. 
Almost none is for use as original 
equipment. Manufacturers such as 
Chrysler have gone to South Korea to 
discuss supply contracts, but, as in 
Taiwan, none has been signed. 

South Korea’s industry has been in- 
vesting more heavily in research and 
development in recent years — spend- 
ing is now a healthier 1.8% of re- 
venues, compared with 0.9% four 
years ago. Almost 50 suppliers now 
have technical links with foreign 
firms. But South Korea’s effort to ex- 
port higher-quality cars will bear 


heavily on them: parts suppliers may — 
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45g says it all. 
And it tells you a lot about Citizen. 


—_ wd 


Hae Citizen Exceed-Z 
weighs an incredible 45 grams—together with its band. 
It is also the thinnest watch in the 3-atomosphere water-resistant category.* 
Everything about the Exceed-Z is a demonstration of Citizen technology at work to combine form 
and function in a supremely fine dress watch, exquisite to look at, sheer comfort to wear. 


The movement measures a tiny 0.98mm, 
and its housing is a case of superhard alloy, itself an elegantly slim 2.88mm. 


cITIZeN QUARTZ ~XCEED-Z FromThe Exclusive Collection 


ERK 
» CITIZEN 


om The art and science of timekeeping. 


*A watch's ability to withstand normal exposure to water and moisture: rain, perspiration, hand-washing, etc. 
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The Howard Plaza Hotel 


7 = 


Turning twenty centuries 
of tradition into 
a 20th Century legend. 


| TE i». At the 


Howard Plaza, we’ve 
added some new twists 
to this age-old concept 
that would make even 
Confucius proud. Like 
our separate-but-equal 
e NER entrances for group and 
individual guests, or elegant Chinese rosewood furniture 
and original prints by world-famous Shiou-Ping Liao 
in each of our over 600 rooms. 
Because we believe if you only feel *'at home” in the 
Howard Plaza, then we haven't been doing our job. 


/ a. Home was never like this! 
(M EEKMA 
S7 Howard Plaza Hotel 


160 Jen Ai Road, Sec. 3, Taipei, Taiwan R.O.C. 
Tel: (02)700-2323 Tix: 10702 HOPLATEL TAIPEI 


For reservations and information, please contact any 
Supereps International, Distinguished Hotels of 

The World, Utell International, or Odner 

Hotel Representative in your area. 


An associate of the Keio 
Plaza Hotels, Japan 








China remains a mystery to business- 
men around the world. Which is 
why they have a difficult time assess- 
ing China's potential as a market 
for their products. 

Yet, for 20 years, the CHINA 
TRADE REPORT has helped China 
Traders eliminate most of the guess- 
work in doing business with this 
enigmatic country; and helped boost 
their profit opportunities. 

This authoritative journal comes 
packed with information and statis- 
tics on China — every month. It 
indexes dates, significant develop- 
ments and contracts; supplies trade 
indicators and up-to-date assessments 
of China's fluid trade relations. 

An annual subscription to the 
CHINA TRADE REPORT is an 
investment that may well pay better 
business dividends for your business 
in China. 


A confidential monthly newsletter. 


ORDER YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION (12 ISSUES) NOW! 


The CHINA TRADE REPORT is 
compiled and edited by the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Asia's most widely- 
read business news magazine. 


Post this coupon today! 

Circulation Manager, 

Far Eastern Economic Review, Ltd., 
G. P. O. Box 160, 

Hong Kong. 


RO405CTR4M _ A ona 


Please enter my one year subscription 
(12 issues) for the CHINA TRADE 
REPORT. | enclose $ 





(61i AREE s Hp C Stato S is ceases 


Annual subscription rates: 
HK$1,750 M/S$540 US$250 £155 A$285 


Sent airmail anywhere in the world. 
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hese men out of work. 


fe POACHING FISHERMAN 
& Spotted easily in marginal 

weather thanks to 
sophisticated airborn radar. 


HE Nomad Searchmaster 

is a unique and proven 
»atrol aircraft, that represents 
:he best maritime surveillance 
dackage currently available for 
:oastal surveillance. 

The range includes the 
earchmaster ‘Lima’ with chin- 
mounted radome equipped 
with 360° Litton search radar. 

‘Sublima’ with nose- 
mounted 240° radar or ‘Bravo’ 
with forward-looking 120? 
Jendix Target radar. 

Nomad Searchmasters 
ave proven their efficiency 
n the protection of off-shore 
resources, control of illicit 
‘rade and entry, and security 
of coastlines, shipping, and 
-oastal waters. 

Designed primarily for all 
weather surface surveillance, 
:he Searchmaster offers all 


the search sophistication of a 
larger aircraft at a fraction of 
the cost. 

Increased reliability and 
outstanding fuel-efficiency 
add to the economy of this 
aircraft's operation. 

Examine the features 
of the Searchmaster and 
youll discover the natural 
advantages of the Nomad 

genealogy. 

Features like low service 
and maintenance costs, 
unsurpassed crew vision and 


resources of the Australian 
Government and its aircraft 
factories. 

For further details on any 
of the Searchmasters, contact: 
The Nomad Marketing 
Group, 226 Lorimer Street, 
Port Melbourne, Victoria, 

3207 AUSTRALIA. Telex: 
DEPRODY AA 30252. 


ILLEGAL St soa 
Illicit Presence 
detected o 
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directed to 
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comfort, real low- 

speed manoeuvrability FA 

and outstanding = 

STOL capability, eme 
Searchmaster 

comes with full 

technical and spare-parts 

back-up through the wide 


SEARCHMASTER 


WSEE US AT THE ASIAN AEROSPACE EXHIBITION, STAND 546, SINGAPORE CHANGI AIRPORT 18-22 JANUARY 1984. 





man is t Ms je. 
who seizes. 
moment« - 


- Johann Wolfgang von Goethe - 
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Inthe 
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The most 





EA ~ monied business 
EH EET AE minds in Asia read The Far 
AA SE : TX Eastern Economic Review. 


IN fact a very convincing 93% 
of our readers are in upper or 
middle management positions, 
or the professions. 

The average Review reader 
makes almost USS40,000 a year. 
Nearly 60% of them own stocks 
or bonds, over 86% run savings 
accounts, and 73% own real 
estate. 

And incredibly, the total 
investment of the average 
Review household adds up to 
just short of USS300,000. 

The people who read the 
Review represent Asia's most 
affluent market. Which is why 
you'll find well over a hundred of 
the world's leading financial 
institutions doing big business 
from our pages. 

If you're in finance, open an 
$ cis account with 

"e BN Là: The Review. 
PENEGO Because when 


= we talk, money 
| listens. 








| figures are from The Far Eastern Economic Review Subscribers Study. 
further information on advertisers, see our Advertisement Composite. 
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all business. 


If you're a professional person or you own a small 
business, the new Mita DC-111 plain paper copier was 
made just for you. It has everything you need to make 
letter-perfect copies on plain paper quickly and 
conveniently. 

In small offices, the DC-111 fits comfortably into 
just about any little niche. Think of it as an affordable 
alternative to making those time-consuming trips to 
the copying center. 

Larger offices can benefit from the DC-111 too. 
Place it right where the work is and relieve the strain 


on an overburdened, centralized copying department. 

Although the DC-111 can't really be considered 
portable, at 30.6 kilograms (67.3 Ibs.)* it's light enough 
to be moved by just one person. 

Most importantly, the new DC-111 is made by Mita, 
a copier company whose name has become 
synonymous with high quality and dependability. 

Discover the affordable, personal sized copier that's 
all business at your local Mita dealer. Do it today. 


*Approximate Weight. 
Transporting a copier by motorcycle is not recommended. 
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Where to leave your money 


whether Washington really has taken f| 


aH **. The REVIEW's Where to put 
f^ Pl your money feature at the 
enam of this year had two basic 
recommendations to offer: buy the 
Hongkong stockmarket and sell the 
US dollar. At the end of the first 
quarter of the year, that advice is 
looking sound on both counts. The 
Hang Seng Index in Hongkong has 
risen about 30% since then, which is 
twice as good a performance as the 
next best market (London) in local- 
. currency terms and also twice as good 
as the next best (Tokyo) in US dollar 
terms — thanks to the formal linking 
of the Hongkong dollar to the US dol- 
lar at a fixed rate in October 1983. 
The US dollar itself, meanwhile, has 
declined measurably since the begin- 
ning of the year against the 
Deutschemark, the yen and sterling 
among major investment currencies. 

Shroff suggested to the Hongkong 
Society of Investment Analysts at the 
end of last year that the Hang Seng 
Index was likely to go to 1,500 before 
1984 is out, and sees no reason to re- 
tract that forecast. Other pundits 
(who had last year predicted — total- 
ly incorrectly — that the market 
would have a bull run in 1983) were 
more cautious, but it seems certain 
that any shorters now would lose 
their shirts. During the most recent 
phases of its rally, the market has 
reacted only technically and the ini- 
tial propensity for locals to sell (with 
almost grateful incredulity) into a 
rising market buoyed by overseas in- 

_ stitutional buying seems to be giving 
place to a realisation that last year’s 
political scares left the local market 
badly undervalued on fundamentals. 
It still has some catching up to do, 
even if the bull market elsewhere 

. seems to be petering out, with the ex- 
ception of London. 

As for the US dollar, it has bene- 
fited recently from some tightening 
of United States interest rates. Shroff 
has long held that a “strong” US dol- 
lar would become as much an end in 
itself for the administration of US 
President Ronald Reagan as monet- 
ary-aggregate targeting has become 
for the Federal Reserve, and that the 
US would reach for the interest-rate 
lever whenever either of these 
criteria was threatened. But such de- 
vices are hardly likely to outweigh a 
growing market perception that the 
US currency is overvalued. 

The US budget deficit is simply 
intractablenow, and that at least is a 
concept fund managers can grasp. 
They have'begun to see, too, that it is 
essentially inflows of foreign capital 

wich; are financing the deficit ond 


32i 











that without these the US economy's 
"show" of strength is a fiction. 






heat} E =] Washington's ^ demands 
[ ca that Japan should open up 
its. pnt markets and inter- 
nationalise the yen have now reached 
such a hysterical pitch that one needs 
to look behind the ostensible justifi- 
cation that they are aimed primarily 
at increasing access to and demand 
for the Japanese currency, thereby 
raising its value vis-à-vis the US dol- 
lar. Assuming that the US commer- 
cial-bank lobby has not gained com- 
plete ascendancy in its bid (via the 
administration) to gain better access 
to Japanese markets, the only other 
plausible explanation for Washing- 
ton's attack on Tokyo is that it fears 
the longer-term vulnerability of the 
dollar. 

The point was long ago passed 








where the pool of offshore dollars in 
the Euromarkets overtook the size of 
US domestic reserves and therefore 
the country's ability to defend the 
value of the dollar at any particular 
parity. Washington seems deter- 
mined now to drag the yen kicking 
and screaming into the role of a major 
reserve currency, thereby taking 
some strain off the dollar and reduc- 
ing the ability of the Eurodollar tail 
to wag the domestic-dollar dog. 
Washington also has been against the 
idea of increasing international 
liquidity via a new issue of Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund special draw- 
ing rights, which also could 
take some pressure off the dollar’s 
primary-reserve role but which US 


‘monetarists obviously fear could fuel 


inflation. Shroff wonders, though, 





on board what a much greater reserve 
role for the yen implies for future po- 
tential hegemony in international fi- 


nance. 





sa 


the way Hongkong interest rates are 


gyrating within the official interest- - 


rate agreement. As suggested in the 
REVIEW (22 Mar.), rate changes could 


come every few days now in order to | : 
keep officialratesinline with whatis | 


happening in the money markets. 
Sure enough, a few days later, the 


1.5-point reduction in prime rate © 


which provoked this comment was 


rescinded in effect and prime re- f 
verted to 10%, with deposit rates 


moving accordingly. Mortgage rates 


promptly followed suit, which is un- 


settling to say the least for home- 


buyers. The trouble now is that the — 


EüThere is now something | 
Jdistinctly disorienting (if. 
not to s say faintly ridiculous) about | 








interest-rate agreement is being used | - 


as a proxy for the government's Ex- 
change Fund reserves in defending 


the (in effect) fixed parity of the | - 


Hongkong dollar. In other words, the 
public is being drawn willy-nilly into 
a game which  money-market 
speculators are playing with the gov- 
ernment over its ability to defend the 
dollar parity. All very unsettling. 


we, Not all listed stocks bene- | 





fited from the great bull 
M on Wall Street last year. A 


large number of second liners went | 


largely unnoticed as an ever-increas- 
ing number of institutions pursued 
the blue chips. The result was that 
these second liners were left lan- 
guishing at a substantial discount not 
only to the glamour stocks but also to 
their realisable asset values. The ano- 
maly has given rise to a new form of 
raid, whereby groups of investors, in- 
cluding some based in Hongkong, get 
together and purchase sufficient 
amounts of the target company's 
shares to make the board of directors 
fear a takeover. If that prospect is un- 
welcome, the target company will 
find it worth its while buying off the 
marauders — at a price somewhere 
between the current market value of 
the shares and the realisable asset 
value. 

While the whole exercise is strictly 
above-board and legal, it is, to say the 
least, highly unproductive from the 


point of view of the target company | 


and could result in a number of such 
companies forgoing the advantages 
of a stockmarket quote in order to 
avoid such piratical raids. 
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b bout half of the total debt of 
developing countries is now owed 
to banks, most of it contracted at float- 
ing interest rates and denominated in 
dollars. These rates, consisting of 
the base rate (mostly Libor — the Lon- 
don inter-bank offered rate — and 
metimes United States prime) and a 
rgin to reflect "country risk," are 
ow running at 12% on average. 

US prices are currently increasing at 
-496 a year, giving a real rate of in- 
rest (to lenders) of 8-9%. The real 
ite. facing" developing-country bor- 
ers is even higher, as their dollar 
jOort-commodity prices have on 
rage stopped increasing, and their 
ar prices of export manufactures 
bly are falling. At this rate, the 
urden will be rising with almost 
matical certainty for most debt- 
niries: They will be compelled 
'w justto pay interest; and debt 
crease faster than real output, 
ng in a rising proportion of na- 
ional income being absorbed by debt 





‘Scaling down the international rate 
nterest is important for all develop- 
ig countries which borrow abroad: 
ot only will their future debt-servic- 
ig burden be very large at present 
ates, but the range of investment pro- 
cts which can be undertaken has nar- 
jwed, thus dampening the rate of in- 
estment, growth and the associated 


un. Protection in importing-country 


f obtaining concessional finance give 
er impetus to these tendencies. 

xcessive interest r 
portance for the developed coun- 
es als as long as they last it is 
:xpect a significant revival 
private investment, while govern- 
 pudgets operating under an 
mous burden of interest payments 
ot ina position to accommodate a 


factory level of publicinvestment. - 


Individual country actions to reduce 
he rates are constrained under present 


‘apital movements tend to defeat such 
ndividual efforts. 
|)" explanation for. -persistently 










dictated b 


the existing 


ebt-servicing capacity over the long. 


arkets and the increasing difficulty: 


tes are of major: 


oO! ions of international financial 
integration, however, as ‘speculative: 


iigh rates may lie in-the rates them-- 
es: at the present enormous level of: 
rld'indebtedness, national and in- 
ernalional; at the present near-stag- 
ation of economic activity and the 
'errespondingly low flow of savings. 
and investment, and at the present 

interest rates, the demand for: 





It can be argued that debt now has a 
life of its own, in à self-propelling 
mechanism of compound interest, 
which will tend to keep the interest 
rate up for as long as there are lenders 
willing to lend and there are debtors 
whose wages can be squeezed down. As 
new lenders become scarce and wages 
cannot be depressed further and if debt 
failure is to be avoided, the only way to 
bring down the demand for loans and 
the associated interest rate is to cut the 
rate itself. 

Such a solution would call for an in- 
ternational agreement to introduce 
ceilings on interest rates and thus re- 
store the regulation of capital markets, 
nationally and internationally. The 
likelihood of this happening at the pre- 
sent time, with the economic 
philosophy prevailing in some major 
countries, is smal.  — 

There may be another way around 
the problem. Governments, including 
those of developed countries, are bor- 


ee a TTS 
Dr Dragoslav Avromovic is special ad- 
viser on economic cooperation to the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development in Geneva. This arti- 
cle is adapted from the Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas Memorial Lecture which 
he delivered in October 1983 to the In- 
dian Institute of Bankers in Bombay. 
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rowers in the capital market; should 
they be able to agree on a proportion- 
ate reduction of the interest rates they 
offer for their borrowing and that of 
their agencies, average market rates 
should fall under the pressure of this 
collective monopsony (sole or limited 
number of buyers) of funds, provided 
their share in aggregate demand for 
loanable funds is sufficiently large. 
The effect of successive cuts in govern- 
ment offer rates would be to alleviate 
the position of the debtors, including 


all developing countries, help. revive. 
investment and growth, and raise the: 


prices of the existing stock of bonds 
and shares. bs : 
At present, some 40-50 developing 


countries are engaged in debt-re- 


scheduling discussions. Repayment 
periods are on the average too short. At 
the amortisation (repayment) rate of 
1982, the aggregate medium and long- 


term debt of developing countries’). 
would be retired in severi-and-a-half'|: 
years. This is shorter than the life of | 
most development projects. During the |: 


past few years; a remarkable shorten 


ing of debt maturities occurred in-a | 1 
number of coüntries, as maturing | 





world: 


: ference; 





hy the war on debt must be glo 


medium-term bank credits were re- 
placed by shorter-term loans. Further- 
more, short-term credit was with- 
drawn in a number of cases as the debt ` 
crisis: of 1981-82 struck. What was 
happening recently may be called debt 
reorganisation in reverse: longer-term : 
debts were partly converted into short 
term, and some óf the short-term debts 
were called in. Senses 

Many proposals have been made for 
a takeovér of the existing debts by a 
new international agency on terms 
which would involve a reduction of the 
principal or interest, or both. None of 
them seems to have been thoroughly 
considered by creditor-country gov- 
ernments, for three reasons: they 
would involve budgetary resources, as 
a rule; they would mean losses for the : 
banks, and debtor countries' bargai 
ing power has not been’ behind the 
Throughout the debt crisis, debtoi 
countries have been careful to preserve) 
their good relations with the banks: . . 

One of the bases for the solution will 
need to be an understanding between 
the debtor countries and the banks 
that-it is in their mutual interest to 
postpone amortisation-payments for. 
several years, while preserving intact 
the debt principal. Such a postpone- 
ment is not likely to affect greatly pro- 
fits of the banks or the value of their 
assets. On the other hand, if the 
breathing space provided by the post- 
ponement of amortisation is properly. 
used for expansion and modernisation 
of the production structure of the bor- 
rowers, their debt-servicing capacity 
will improve, and this ultimately rep- 
resents the best guarantee of debt re- 
payment. 











here is no evidence, meanwhile, tha 

exchange-rate instability «is ` de- 
creasing. As major currencies like the 
US dollar, the Deutschemark, sterling 
and the yen are also reserve currencies 
and none of them is linked to anything. 
else, butonly float ina constantly mov- 
ing relationship: with each other, the: 
economy operates without a^ 
fixed point of reference. ^. " 

Representatives of the Group of 10: 
developed countries, in implementing 
the decision of the Williamsburg Sum- 





“mit (1983), on preparatory work for a: 


possible international monetary con- 

shave recently decided to study : 
“and consequences of ex- 
te instability: many : de- 
ed countries have felt hurt by it. 



























e difficult; 
future value 






and fluctuating exports. In sor 
de countries of | there is an excessive co 
h low-income, had pay- | direct investment, lea 
ments arrears at the end of 1982. - conditions causing resentment 
It is unlikely that there can be asolu- veloped-country regions 
ibility. le -[ tion to the problems of adequacy of of- | from heavy unemployment, w 
timated Ms. . ficial reserves and of fair distribution | ferring limited benefits to a dev 
ad | of international liquidity until therole | country. cR 
of SDRs in the international reserve Representatives of the Group o 
system and the principles of their| have undertaken to : 
country allocation are sorted out. strengthening of the role o 
A the surveillance of country 
T he near-collapse of bank lending to | and financia 3 
8 developing countries in 1982 and erations. of f. 
_ the near-stagnation of official conces- been of major « 
sional (aid) finance in recent years countries fo! 
i . | bave given rise to proposals for new ditionality - 
litteveen, former | forms of development finance, aimed thorny is 
rnational, Monetary | at tapping new sources of long-term | — and a 
resent situation a. | credit, using new financial instru- 
monetary system,” | ments and developing new institu- 
) l liquidity has been | tional devices or expanding existing 
idually overwhelmed by huge sums | ones. i 
f quickly movable private interna- | The proposed new sources of credit 
nal liquidity. Under these cir- | include insurance companies, pension 
stances, it would seem that thesol-. | and mutual funds, multinational com- 
tion to the problem of currency insta- panies and new financial institutions. 
bility is either re-introduction of con- | The proposed new instruments include 
———— — guarantees, .acceptance/commercial 
uu cru TIAS paper, index-linked bonds, commod- 
pe. d that debt now ity-linked bonds, and non-majority | by the Williamsburg Summit 
has a life of its own, in a self- equity investments. The proposed in- | limited to the international mor 
i propelling mechanism of stitutional devices include saleof bank system. Removal of this restrictió 
compound interest, which will 


loan assets, finance of counter-trade 
tend to keep the interest rate up and barter, expórt credit, co-financ- 
¿foras long as there are lenders 







































| Currency spot is not for in- 
it, not for trade, but as a means 
iging or. protecting positions. 
, Heaven knows how many times — it 
.. could be 20, 30; 4 





































































ing, and insurance against political 






















Him ydp c risk. Most of these proposals come 
lling to lend and debtors from serious sources’ and need to be 
/hose wages can be squeezed studied in detail. 






The need to expand public interna- 
tional development finance has gained 
importance and ‘urgency as commer- 

-Cial-bank lending has fallen and the 
export efforts of developing countries | 
have encountered near-stagnant. mar- 
kets. "The. existing ^ international 
financing agencies have increased 
their lending in such priority fields as 
energy finance and programme sup- 
port; but the gaps still loom large: Subscribe now and each quarterly index 
There is à need for a much larger will be sent to you automatically as so 
^ursemenis of project Komma, whey, | | ^t becomes available. A vial rese 
è A oans, whic ; E: "DUE 
normally are tied to.the provision of dieit — MINER 
e local-currency component, have BRED VANDE JARA E. 
slowed up pari passu with thedomestic | ORDER YOURS TODAY? ; ly 
difficulties in the borrowing countries HK$175 (US$25) or 4 quarterly issues. 
‘constraining local-currency availabi- dust complete the coupon below and 
lity, project pipelines have lengthened, send with your payment. 
and. publie foreign: lending has, it a 
seems, operated in.a cyclical rather The Circulation Department, 
than counter-cyclical fashion. | Far Eastern Economic Review, 
A number of developing countries ‘GPO Box 160, Hongkong. i 
are now adopting measures to attract Please send my order for the Par Tanem 
direct foreign investment, both from | | | Economic Review QUARTERLY INDEX. | gri 
traditional sources in the developed || cose REDEEM woe Ud aei 
countries and the new suppliers of cap- Mega 
ital in thesurplus oil-producing coun- pce 


tries. Its relative fina | ^em —— 


down.’ 



































-trols over capital movements, which 
“are unlikely to be acceptable to the 
governments of some leading coun- 
tries; or international coordination of 
monetary, fiscal and broad economic. 
policies to a degree never tried before. 
any case, an inerease in official 


quidity is needed. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review 
now publishing a quarterly index which. 
details by country and date everything 
that has appeared in the Review. T 
index is available on a quarterly bas 






































































Y: ETE 
he end-1980. 
peak; >  , E" SRR D d. ug 
Adequacy of official reserves has be-. |: 
come an acute issue as far as deyelop-: 
-ing countries, are concerned. Many of: 
.them have been drawing down; their 
reserves rapidly and to the bone, in-. 
cluding gold sales, in the present.eredit 
crunch. By the end of 1982, theratio of. 
; il developing-co 
rts of got 






































































ork banker raised it recently in con- 
ection with the need to assure con- 
ity in all lender/debtor relation- 
ps; another banker has suggested a 
int approach of the Western de- 
loped countries and the Soviet 
nion on refinancing East European 
- debts. Regretfully, the present interna- 
‘tional political climate sets narrow 
. limits to possible advances in East- 
Jest financial relations. 
Financial and monetary cooperation 
mong developing countries takes 
lace at three different levels: in bilat- 
al relations, mostly between the 
surplus developing countries, a few, 
nd the deficit developing countries, a 
e majority; in subregional and re- 
nal bodies, such as investment and 
de-financing banks majority- 
ed and operated by developing 
tries, payments agreements, and 
tual reserve-support schemes; and 
inter-regional institutions of limited 
1embership, but with beneficiaries 
orldwide (such as the Opec Fund for 
. International Development), and coor- 
. dinating groups with similar charac- 
teristics (the Group of 24 in the IMF- 
orld Bank complex). 







































I is an overlapping network, formed 
Win response to needs through a series 
f ad hoc decisions. The weakest link in 
he chain is in the inter-regional sec- 
_ tor: no worldwide institution with uni- 
versal developing-country member- 
iip exists either in investment finance 
rin balance-of-payments support. 
_ Many inter-government meetings 
. and discussions on South-South and 
_ North-South relations have been held 
by the developing countries; this 
- stands in contrast to only slowly evolv- 
- ing operational approaches to crucial 
- questions in organising South-South 
finance on a stable organisational 
- basis and in formulating specific pro- 
.. posals on open North-South issues in 
i _ the difficult areas of debt, future 
- monetary and financial systems and 
. future organisation of international fi- 
nancial institutions. 
Meanwhile, trade among developing 
. countries has been affected adversely 
- by the present crisis, just at a time 
when it is most needed to offset in part 
he consequences of slow growth in the 
world economy and contribute to its 
ecovery. What needs to be done is to 
reate an inter-regional facility to help 
finance intra-trade of developing 
| countries on a bilateral and multilat- 
eral clearing basis so as to maximise 
trade per unit of convertible foreign 
exchange; extend support to existing 
payments and reserve arrangements; 
assist developing-country intra-in- 
vestments; provide commodity trade 
financing, and extend balance-of-pay- 
ts support to the extent feasible. 
picco) 
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The latest idea for helping sick Thai finance companies isto i 
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ask foreign banks to take them over in exchange for licences — 


By Paisal Sricharatchanya in Bangkok 


K an effort to solve problems plaguing 
the finance-company sector, Bank of 
Thailand (BoT, the central bank) gov- 
ernor Nukul Prachuabmoh is propos- 
ing that foreign banks not having a 
branch operation in. Thailand should 
take over ailing local finance com- 
panies in exchange for licences to ope- 
rate a branch. "The proposal would be 
a good solution: we can kill two birds 
with one stone," Nukul said in àn in- 
terview. 

The problems build around the lack 
of confidence of the Thai public in the 
finance-company system since the Fi- 
nance Ministry in December 1983 re- 
voked the licences of three finance and 





securities firms and two credit-foncier 
companies, and put two other liquid- 
ity-strapped —credit-foncier firms 
under BoT control. 

A series of government actions — 
notably creation of a Baht 5 billion 
(US$217 million) fund contributed to 
by the commercial banks to improve 
the liquidity of problem-ridden firms, 
and sweeping legal amendments em- 
powering the authorities to impose 
stricter control and harsher penalties 
on companies (REVIEW, 5 Jan.) — have 
failed to bring about significant im- 
provements. 


As officials conferred to map out ad- 


ditional measures, the ministry on 23 


March ordered two more finance firms | | 


|, mented 


to suspend operations. For several 
weeks before the order, Panich Fi- 
nance and Siam Finance had had diffi- 














culty honouring matured promissory 
notes. S 

Nukul’s suggestion came after the 
central bank received numerous ex- 
pressions of interest from foreign 
banks — particularly in the United 
States and Japan — in opening 
branches here. The BoT has adopted a 
rigid policy on foreign banks' entry. 
There are currently 14 foreign-bank 
branches here; no new licence has been 
issued since the last one granted to 
European Asian Bank in 1977. (It 
opened for business the following 
year.) The number of foreign banks' re- 
presentative offices has been on the 
rise in recent years, and now totals 29. 

The large number of applications f 
full branches indicates strong inter 
by foreign banks. On the idea t 
foreign banks swap a branch licen 
for taking over an ailing finance firm, 
Nukul admitted: *We have not given 
serious thought to detailed arrange- 
ments. But if foreign banks are in- 
terested in the scheme, they can come 
forward with specific proposals." 


Tk BoT recently completed a compre- 
Wl hensive study on the establishment 
of new Thai banks as well as the setting 
up of more foreign bank branches. The 
study, details of which have yet to be 
made public, has been submitted to the 
Finance Ministry, which dictates over- 
all policy and has the final say on the 
issue. However, no decision is expected 
soon as the fiscal and monetary au- 
thorities have been preoccupied in re- 
cent months with trying to solve vari- 
ous economic problems. 

Nukul’s proposal (seen in so 
quarters here as a trial balloon) 
mixed reactions from members of th 
foreign banking community inter- 
viewed by the REVIEW. American 
banks, still fresh from their traumatic 
experiences with problem loans in 
Latin America and the Philippines, 
may be put off by the prospect of hav- 
ing to take over Thai finance com- 
panies whose operational and ac- 
counting standards leave much to be 
desired. Japanese banks, however, 
may adopt a more flexible approach. 

. For foreign banks as a body, much 
will depend on the detailed aspects of 
any takeover, ranging from the cost of 
the deal and the number of branches 
that the finance company has to the 
amount of troubled loans on its books. 
One US bank, representative com- 
ed that an attive takeover 
'prospect would be a small or medium- 
sized firm ing more than one 











to Get Rich Quickly? 
The big Prize Game for 225 Millions Deutsche Mark 


offers you chances as no other Lottery has offered before. 
Chances which you should not miss under any circumstances. 


All winnings are exempt trom German 
taxes and will be paid out without any 
deductions, and in strictest secrecy. 
According to your wishes — and nobo- 
dy will know about it. 


| Here are the facts: 


} The Süddeutsche _ Klasseniotterie 
“(South German State Lottery) is a State 
Lottery — not a private corporation. It 
is being commisioned and controlled 
by the West German Government. All 
winnings are guaranteed. Tickets are 
.Sold only by government appointed 
and approved State Lottery Recipients. 
LA Lottery has a duration of 6. months 
and consists of 6 classes, Each class 
«funs for at least 4 weeks. Of 600000 
. tickets in the game 291650 are win- 
ning a prize. Therefore, almost every 
Second ticket-number wins. ` 


You never had a bigger 
chance to become a 
millionaire! 


How you can partici- 
pate? Nothing is 
simpler than that. 


1) You order your ticket on the accept- 
ance form below and send the cou- 
pon to me. You will receive your 
original ticket within a few days. 


2) Pay your stake in good time and 
chose one of the means of pay- 
ment as shown in the Application 
Form underneath. 


Join in — Order your 
ticket immediately! 


Don't hesitate and participate in Euro- 
pe's most successful State Lottery 
with it's superior winning chances. 

Please complete the following coupon in block iet- 


ters or by typewriter, detach at the dotted line and 
send it by airmail to: 


Ticket Application Form €&66000000000000000000000975-^» 


Yes ! would like to participate in the new prize game of the South German State 
: Lottery and ask you to send. me the following original tickets for the 75th 
Lottery, starting on 12 May 1984. 
or.approx.: US$ or £ or HK$ 
full (IM) tickets at 720,— DM each, 260.— 180.— 2000 — = _ 


half 


3) After each class you.will receive an 
official winning list from me, to 
gether with your original ticket for 
the next class. 

4) You will receive written information 
about each prize won. ; 

5) It is for you to decide how you would. 
like to receive your prize money, by 
cheque or any other manner. 

You can rest assured that your indi: 

vidual wishes will be considered by me 


personally, and that you will receive. 


the best and satisfactory attention at 
ail times. I wish you lots of luck! 


W 

Government Accredited Lottery Agent 
Kaiser, Staatliche Lotterie Einnahme 
P.O.Box 3523 

D-6200 Wiesbaden, West Germany. 


(U/2) tickets at 360,— DM each, I30.— 90.— 1000.— 


+... quarter (1/4) tickets at [80,— DM each, 65.— 45. 


winning lists incl. postage 
Prices are for the entire duration 


of thegame, for 6 classes lasting 26 weeks. 
(| enclose my cheque in DM or the equivalent in US$ or € 


870 6.—~ 


the total amountot < 


areatan, 


The quoted US$, HK$ or £ equivalents are only a rough estimate. For sxact exchange 


tates please ask your bank. 


Cheques should be made payable to: |. Kaiser, P.O.Box 3523, D-6200 Wiesbaden. !! 
you pay by German cheque or DM bank draft made payable to a German bank, bank 


charges not applicable. 


in ail other cases, especially when remitting in currencies other than OM, you will be 


| Signature : 


credited with the equivalent received for your remittance, Cash {oniy bank notes) 
should be mailed by registered letter. 
Attention: Payments are aiso possible at any counter of The Hongkeng and Shanghal 
Banking ation, Hong Kong, in favour of my accounts No. 111-458022 001 
(HK$ account) or No. 111-525614 206 (DM account). 
Exchange rates will be quoted at the counter. 

D] twill make payment immediately after receipt of ticketis) and your invoice. 

Please tick off whichever applicable. 

Mall the tickets to: Mr. Mrs. (^ 


Full Name 








Country 


Charged my ©) 
Name of 
Card Holder 


MESS oou 
Acct No. 


Expiration - 
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'se specifications. Le 
"Although we are keen to obtain a 
anch licence here, we are not pre- 
d to take over some shady finance 
pany with a lot of problem loans," 
mmented another US bank repre- 
tative. “We are not as desperate as 
that. It is difficult to expect an Ameri- 
n bank to invest in something here 
ereby it has to immediately write 
'some bad loans." 

However, one well-informed source 
the REVIEW that there have been a 
ber of negotiations in the recent 
involving foreign investors from 
eral countries who wanted to buy 
some of the ailing Thai finance 

ms. 





A dditional action is likely, meanwhile, 
FA to deal with the problems. At the 
ht of the crisis of confidence, the 
tral bank pushed for the creation of 
deposit-insurance institute as a 
eans to assist promissory-note hold- 
of failed finance firms. However, 
proposal was rejected by Finance 
ister Sommai Hoontrakul, who re- 
edly believed that such an insti- 
would not correct mismanage- 
ment and fraud. Nukul claims the 
proposed institute remains a possibil- 
ty, though he indicated obliquely that 
impact of setting it up now may be 
positive than before. 

he special liquidity fund appa- 
tly failed also to restore public con- 
idence. Since the banks deposited the 
last portion with the state-run Krung 
i Bank — the agency appointed to 
age the fund — in early February, 
ore than Baht 4 billion reportedly 
been injected against collateral 
various liquidity-strapped fi- 
ce firms. 

_ Depositors have continued to with- 
draw funds as and when promissory 
tes matured, so the extra liquidity 

y soon be depleted. The questiona- 
ble practice of some companies known 
o have drawn from the Krung Thai 
fund — in paying only interest rather 
than principal on maturing notes — 
lso raises doubts as to whether the 
ind is really benefiting public de- 
itors or being channelled to bolster 
he financial positions of troubled 
companies' affiliates. These are mostly 

small and medium-sized outfits with 
no direct bank affiliation. They com- 
prise the bulk in this sector (now re- 
duced to 107 companies). 

. Growth in the finance-company sec- 
tor is likely to stagnate this year, com- 
» pared to average annual growth of 

around 20% or more in recent years. 
e sectors borrowings from and 
lending to the public stood at about 

Baht 77 billion and Baht 90 billion, re- 
ectively, at the end of 1983, roughly a 
h the size of those of the commer- 


F 
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banking system. 
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Corporate healer Bill 


Wyllie buys into an ailing 


property and hotel group — but his plans are unclear 


By Christopher Wood 


A: entrepreneur with a name for 
turning round ailing companies 
has bought into a debt-burdened 
Hongkong property group. This marks 
the first major corporate acquisition in 
Hongkong property since the market 
collapsed in the second half of 1982; it 
also marks a bold play on the territory's 
hotel sector. 

On 23 March, Bill Wyllie announced 
that his wholly owned Asia Securities 
had agreed to buy a 33.4% controlling 
interest in Regal Hotels from its parent 
Great Eagle Co. for HK$90.4 million 
(US$11.6 million) or 38.5 HK cents a 
share. Wyllie has now been appointed 
chairman of both Regal and its 51.9%- 
owned affiliate, Paliburg Investments. 
An Australian businessman and Hong- 
kong resident, Wyllie made his name as 
a company doctor, returning the trad- 
ing giant Hutchison Whampoa to pro- 


he has 


fitability. More recently, 
achieved similar results with British 


electronics concern BSR, most of 
whose earnings derive from a Hong- 
kong subsidiary. 

The latest venture, however, is 
rather different, as Regal and Paliburg 
appear virtually illiquid concerns with 
no spare fat to pare. So great are the 
problems that neither company has yet 
reported for the year ended 30 Sep- 
tember 1983 though both companies 
incurred "substantial" losses at both 
the operating and extraordinary level. 

The previóus year's figures painted a 
sorry enough picture. As at 30 Sep- 
tember 1982, Regal's debts totalled 
HK$744 million and  Paliburg's 
HK$314 million. That position will 
now have deteriorated further while 
losses at the interim stage in 1983 after 
extraordinaries were HK$97 million 
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and HK$94 million respectively. 
Regal's assets consist primarily of the 
Regal Meridien Hongkong Airport 
Hotel and Paliburg shares — Paliburg — 
owns a mish mash of properties. 
Regal's other hotel, the Regal Meridien 
in Tsimshatsui East — both hotels 
opened in October 1982 — was bought 
from the public company by the con- 
trolling Lo family last year, ostensibly 
to ease Regal's cash flow. 

Wyllie now plans to buy the hotel 
back by exercising an option agreed at 
the time of the Lo buy-out for Regal to |. 
repurchase the hotel for HK$120 mil- 
lion, the price paid by the Los plus a 
premium of HK$32 million. The plan is 
that funding for this will be arranged 
via the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. 
ing Corp., Regal’s largest creditor . 
which has agreed to back Wyllie. 

If Wyllie is buying hotels cheap — - 
the hotel business in Hongkong is re- 
covering, helped by the depreciation of 
the Hongong dollar — he also is assum- 
ing a heavy debt burden. For example, 
the hotel buy-back will add an esti- 
mated HK$400 million of debt to the 
balance-sheet. Both hotels will also 
have to be heavily written down in the 
new accounts. 


LC V observers are mys- 
tified as to quite what is behind the 
whole exercise. Wyllie assured the 
REVIEW that he has *definite plans" for 
Regal and Paliburg and that it was 
“not a gamble," though, naturally, he 
is not prepared to publicise his inten- 
tions at this stage. He also denied local 
speculation that he had been put on to 
the deal by the. Hongkong Bank, — 
though it did give Wyllie the funding | 
commitment. ? 
A In the meantime, accountants have 
been appointed to ensure early com- 
pletion of the 1983 accounts, while 
Wyllie also plans a capital reconstruc- 
tion of Regal. This will involve a reduc- 
tion in share capital made necessary by 
the size of the group's losses, he said. 
Interestingly, Wyllie previously was 
associated with Paliburg as a director 
until he resigned from the board last 
September in disagreement with the 
policy being pursued by the Lo family, 
which itself has been split-by an inter- 
necine squabble unusualin Hongkong 
Chinese business circles. For its part, 
the stockmarket seems unsure about 
how to read the deal. Regal's shares 
closed on 25 March at 36.5 HK cents, 
about the same level as before the an- 


nouncement, though prior to that there . 
ive ri $ R 


Edel 


had been speculati 
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Consolidated results for the year ended 
31st December 1983 and 1983 final dividends 


Share of profits less losses of associated companies 
: before taxation 
. Taxation : 
Profit after taxation 
Minority interests.. 
Profit attributable to shareholders 
Eamings per share: 
‘A’ shares 
‘B’ shares 
Dividends per share: 


‘A’ shares: Interim 
* : Final, recommended 











‘B’ shares: interim 
Final, recommended 





HKS 

Net assets per share: 
'A' shares 11.09 
. 'B'shares — 222. 


* Within the Swire Pacific Group in 1983, j Foibay Pacific Airways] Eie hada Loca successful year and deh eved record 
_ from airline tions. The net profit of Hong Kong Aircraft Eng, neering CEDE Limited increased by : 
trading conditions in Hong Kong, Swire Properties Limited's de: profit for 1983 of HK$330.4 millio 
rovision of HK$80.0 million against possible losses on completion in 1987 of a development property. 
nic her than that for 1982. Increased profits were recorded from offshore services activities, ath h 
pping and dockyard activities. Overall operating profits of the industries division were higher than those of t 
the trading division also produced increased profits in 1983. 


Final dividends. The directors of Swire Pacific Limited will recommend to shareholders at the Annual 

May 1984 the payment of final dividends of 73.0¢ (1982: 52.06) per ‘A’ share and 14.6€ (1982: 10.46) per p 
ne 1984 to shareholders on the register of members on 27th Aprii 1984; the share registers will be closed from ioi prit 
th April 1984, both dates inclusive. 


Once again, the tina) gmidends will be satisfied by the issue of scrip to each class of shareholder, : 
shareholders to elect eive cash in lieu of aoa in respect of part or ail of such dividends. Fu 
procedures will be se t lari ter which, P together with the forms of election for the payn 
sent to shareholders o ath N t 

Investment properties t. 

at open market value 

professionally qualified uti 

As a consequence of the. 2i 


Prospects. There is bit Haeo 4 aie ott à 
: during 1984. Ti god re of the pro pec tyt 
: be some increase i T 


Chairman i 
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"Arrivals at Kuala Lumpur: the travel market is increasingly lucrative. 





COMPANIES/MALAYSIA 


Very proper marriages 


Two British firms of distinguished pedigree agree to restructure 
their operations in accordance with the New Economic Policy 


By James Clad in Kuala Lumpur 


ttention to the *Malaysianisation" 

of foreign businesses tends to focus 
on acquisitions of shares in major 
plantation or industrial firms by gov- 
ernment-endowed bumiputra equity 
corporations. In separate develop- 
ments in March, however, two British 
firms of distinguished pedigree — 
Thomas Cook and Oxford University 
Press (OUP) — have moved to adapt to 
changing business circumstances and 
to the government's continuing em- 
phasis on restructuring firms in accor- 
dance with the New Economic Policy 
(NEP) — which seeks across-the- 
board transférs of corporate wealth to 
Malaysia's bumiputras. 

Malaysian-owned, plantation-based 
Boustead Holdings and British-owned 
Thomas Cook Sdn Bhd (TCSB) on 1 
March announced an agreement to 
merge their two  travel-agency 
businesses. The new company, Bous- 
tead Thomas Cook, will have a paid-up 
capital of M$1.5 million (US$654,200), 
with an authorised capital of M$2 mil- 
lion. Boustead holds 65% and Thomas 
Cook the remaining 35% of the new 
company. 

Boustead's travel agency, Boustead 
Travel and Tours, has fared poorly re- 
cently. Annual results for 1983 showed 
a M$200,000 loss, though in the all-im- 
portant matter of turnover (all travel 
agencies take a flat 8% commission on 
transacted travel), Boustead Travel 
ranks closely behind Anglo-French 
and Mansfield Travel, with offices 
throughout. Peninsular Malaysia. 


Boustead’s management will run the 
new firm, but staffing changes will be 
kept to a minimum. 

Bringing Thomas Cook on board 
boosts Boustead's profile in the travel 
market; the merger brings together 
companies with an annual turnover of 
more than M$26 million. The main ad- 
vantage to Boustead from the deal 
comes from tapping into Thomas 
Cook's network of 1,350 offices 
throughout the world. At the customer 
level, most of Boustead's corporate 
identity will be subsumed into Thomas 
Cook's. Boustead's directors expect 
travellers-cheque and  .foreign-ex- 
change dealing to provide much of the 
merged firm’s turnover. 


poe listed Boustead Holdings is 
one of Malaysia's most diversified 
companies, with interests in planta- 
tions, finance, property and shipping. 
Two bumiputra institutions — the 
Armed Forces Provident Fund and the 
Federal Land Development Authority 
— hold 60% of its equity. TCSB is still 
a foreign company: a 56% stake re- 
mains with Thomas Cook Ltd, the 
British holding company, and another 
20% with Harrisons and Crosfield (M), 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Harri- 
sons and Crosfield in London. The re- 
maining equity is now held by Antah 
Holdings, however, which last year be- 
came the first private bumiputra com- 
pany to win a listing on the Kuala 
Lumpur Stock Exchange (REVIEW, 20 
Oct. '83). 


. Although 
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gotiatio! 
merger took a . 
behind the move is readily apparent. 
Thomas Cook's local partner, espe- 
cially, saw advantages in boosting the 
existing sole-representative office 
business to a wider commercial stand- 
ing. TCSB’s turnover had not moved 
beyond an annual M$6 million for 
some time. The apparent slow growth 
in both companies led one informant 
familiar with the background to the 
deal to describe the merger as “two 
minuses making a plus” — the deal 
gives TCSB better economies of scale 
while Boustead will gain needed ex- 
pertise and an international Thomas 
Cook network. 

Joining Boustead gives TCSB a 
chance to broaden Malaysian con- 
sumer awareness of the Thomas Cook 
name. The Malaysian travel market 
has become increasingly lucrative, 
owing to the country's relative afflu- 
ence, the presence of considerable 
numbers of foreign business people 
and the comparatively large numbers 
of Malaysians studying abroad. The 
REVIEW understands that TCSB’s 
shareholders were not disposed t« 
achieve a greater presence in the local 
market by capitalising expansion and 
the merger does make sound commer- 
cial sense. Although profit-distribu- 
tion details of the new company are not 
available to its shareholders, it is 
understood that distribution in the 
short term will mirror the agreed 
equity weighting. TCSB now becomes 
merely a holding company and its gen- 
eral manager will continue to be based 
in Hongkong. 

With an even older pedigree than 
Thomas Cook (which began business in 
1845), the 500-year-old OUP also is 
planning changes to its operations in 
Malaysia. In 1971, OUP set up a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Penerbit Fajar 
Bakti, with a paid-up capital of M$2 
million. Datuk Salleh Yusof has been 
Penerbit's chairman since its estab- 
lishment, and the firm has now become 
Malaysia's largest commercial pub- 
lisher. 

The REVIEW understands that OUP is 
now negotiating with local interests — 
understood to be associated with Sal- 
leh — to sell 30% of Penerbit's equity 
to bumiputra interests as OUP'S first 
step towards meeting NEP require- 
ments. Until recently, OUP centralised 
most of its Southeast Asian operations 
in Kuala Lumpur, but more autonomy 
in the operations for each country has 
become apparent as local subsidiaries 
are created and local staff rise to man- 
agerial level. OUP's regional manager, 
R. E. .Brammah, now retains only a 
small expatriate staff which is heavily 
outnumbered by Malaysians. 

Penerbit's profitable school publish- 
ing programme last yearjalone brought 
out more than 150 titles, and text 
books — particularly for English and 
Bahasa Malaysia language teaching — 
still provide most of itsiturnover. D 
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p from subsidiary 
r ays. The 1983 at- 
t profit was HK$600.7 





| the improved perform- 

: Retiring chairman Duncan 

_ Bluck said. the most significant im- 

< provement came from the ‘airline's 
cargo operations, 

.load factors. and 

` creased. He stifaüted that the air- 
line, also helped by the weak Hong- 

“kong ' dollar, made about HK$600 
‘million in operating profit, about 

double the level of 1982. 















MUI soars 

Malayan United Industries (MUI) re- 

corded a nearly 200% rise in profits 

attributable to shareholders for 
calendar 1983. At the pre-tax level, 
; the gain was only 27% to M$81.7 mil- 
‘lion’ (US$35.63 million) compared 
with 1982's M$64.1 million, a result 
of marginally higher turnover of 
M$336.3 million (1982: M$305.1 mil- 
lion) and large extraordinary gains 
fróm thesaleof MUI'sstakein South- 
ern Banking and in a sugar refinery. 

`A higher tax burden falls on group 

‘profits, and after-tax gains for the 
group have improved by a modest 
51476 (M$50.3 million) for the year. 

The board declared a second interim 
"dividend of 7% less tax, bringing 
distribution last year to 10%. 
i tly contributing to the - 
pi ved return was MUI's sub- 

sidiary, Malayan United Manufac- 
turing, which also announced pre- 
tax profits of M$34 millio 
same period (1982: M$20.5 
Its board declared a/second. 
dividend of 10% and also a bonu 
 videndof another 10%. ^ —JAMES 


Electric ahead 


Utility group Hongkong Electric an- 
nounced net earnings for 1983 up 
19% to HK$934 million (US$119.7 
million) above most expectations. 
This was achieved on turnover of- 
HK$2.85 billion, up 25% from the 












on: Keswick noted 


S by far the main con-- 








in unit sales of electricity was up 














1) | Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of the 


policy" in view of "factors causing 


company. 


Promet jumps. 


Promet of Malaysia announced a sharp 
1982. figure of HK$2. 28 billion. Ai 


up 28% on 1982. 


approved. "e ie othoriti 
raise paid- apita 26) 
million to M$336 million. Chairman 
Tan Sri Ibrahim Mohamad said 
Promet had slowed down its acquist- 
tions during the year. 
While the group's offshore-oil cons 
struction business retained a : 










Otherwise, listed subsidiary Swire 
Properties contributed net earnings 
of HK$330.4 million, after an HK$80 
million provision against a possible 
loss ona development. Of the remain- 
ing divisions, industries and trading 






















registered increased operating pro- 
fits, while the shipping and. offshore 
division showed losses. : 







Looking ahead,  Bluck - said 
Cathay's strong operating. results 
would be majntained in 1984, while 
Swire Properties should benefit from 
an upturn in the residential market. 
The final dividend was set at 73 HK 
cents per A share and 14.6 cents per. B 
share, taking the total payout to 
HK$1.04 and 20.8 cents respectively 
— an increase of 37% on the previous 
year. — CHRISTOPHER WOOD 














60%; posted: sales of ELOT trill 
(US$4 billion) 32.75 
consolidated basis : 
year ended 31 Janu, 

price of beer last October contribut 

to the sales increase in value terms, but: 
unusual cold this winter, which ed 
drinkers | switching from beer | 
spirits, held back volume sales to 
increase of only 1.795. Net profity 
4.9% to ¥19.7 billion. Kirin's Send 
factory, north of Tokyo, which be- 
came automated last May, helped tó 
reduce costs. The dividend was 
changed at $7.50. The firm predi 
levelling off. in sales volume in 
current term, while sales value is 
pected to rise 5% thanks to last ye. 
price increase. 


Dalgety bei 


Newly merged New Z ealánd pastor al 
servicer Dalgety Crown Corp. | 
duced an interim profit for the 
months to 1 February up 128% | 
NZ$6 million (US$4 million) on turn- 
over 11.5% higher. The profit fig : 





14%. The outlook for 1984 was good, 
with overall results showing con- 
tinued improvement. The directors 
anticipate that the dividend this year 
will be maintained on the capital as 
increased by the proposed issue. 

— A CORRESPONDENT 


Philex cashes in 


Philex Mining Corp: improved its net 
income to P290 million (US$20.71 
million) in 1983 from P178 million in 
1982. This performance. was mainly 
attributed. by company. president 
Henry Brimo to the two peso devalu- 
ations and profitable investments in 
non-mining operations. Brimo noted 
that the first devaluation, of 10%. in 
June 1983, and the second of 27% in 
October, boosted local-currency pro- 
ceeds and Philex's export earnings. 
Last year's net income included 
P30 million representing the return 
from equity in Armco Marsteel Alloy 
Corp. Citytrust Banking Corp, 













































































Philippines and Philippine Overseas 
Drilling and Oil Development Corp. 


.| Voicing worries over prospects this 
o 


ld stockholders that Philex 
would adhere to *tested conservative 







the greatest concern" to the mining 
`- LEO GONZAGA 







Philippines' Ayala corgloiési 
realised a net income of P155,3 
| lion (US$1 1,09 iiid due 1983 
















pre-tax group profit | 
83 — M$115. 5 million 
















i HONGKONG: en ad sellers fought for as- 

= cendancy after a sharp rally on the first day of 
the period. Favourable corporate results from a 
if - couple of blue-chip companies and the generally 
_ positive tone of continuing Sino-British talks 
over the 1997 question failed to sustain prices in 
he wake of widespread expectations of an in- 
erest-rate rise. The Hang Seng Index closed at 
1,156.95, down 13.4 points on the period, follow- 
| ing news of a 1.5-point rise in prime rate to 10% 
in response to a United States rate increase. Vol- 
ume rose to a daily average of HK$350.1 million 
US$44.89 million). 












SEOUL: Optimism continued to mount as the 
omposite index gained 3.94 points to 132.08, the 
nighest level this year. Heavy buying by institu- 
ional investors was a major contributor to the 
-~ uptrend, in addition to growing confidence in the 
. future of the stockmarket and in the political fu- 
. ture of the country in the wake of United States 
reasury Secretary Donald Regan's visit to Seoul 
ind Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
one's trip to China. Average daily volume in- 
creased by 5.2 million shares to 15.76 million. In 
. the industrial sector, electronics issues enjoyed 
. the greatest popularity. 


UALA LUMPUR: Political uncertainty — this 


ne surrounding the expulsion of 14 prominent 
Malaysian Chinese Association members 
VIEW, 29 Mar.) — dampened sentiment at the 
Y Kuala Lumpur Stock Exchange, where turnover 
- during the period dropped to 29.1 million units 
valued at M$152.2 million (US$66.38 million). 
Coupled to a slight reversal on Wall Street, 
— analysts said this development could lead to a 
. period of sluggish trading marked by the absence 
large-scale speculative plays. As in the last 
iod, First Allied Corp. continued to advance 
. until the announcement of suspension of trading 
in this share. 


SINGAPORE: Worried about the ramifications 
of the split in the Malaysian Chinese Association, 
-. — and in the absence of any clear Wall Street 
. lead to follow — the market's downward drift ac- 
. celerated and volume failed to pick up signifi- 
cantly. Fraser’s Industrial Index closed at 
5 ,607.06, off 99.19 points. The only counters to 
| show any life were a few neglected mining and 
é gesuado stocks, the subjects of takeover 
| rumours. ‘turnover averaged S$27.7 mil- 
lion (053132 million) marginally up from the 
revious period's S$26.7 million. 


MANILA: Drill-stem dnd of Sampaguita-3A 
couraged repositioning in Interport and Sea- 
front, both with stakes in the wildcat well. Brisk 
_ activity there helped boost the market's volume 
to 493.9 million shares. Value turnover reached 
P20.7 million (US$1.5 million) only because of 
d 4 fairly good business in finance issues. The min- 
. ing index fell 58.01 points to 1,064.32 despite 
good copper and gold news from abroad. Losses 
ranged from nearly P1 for Atlas to P6 for Ben- 
et, and from about a centavo for Lepanto. toa 



















































The bears are back — 


BEARS ruled on most Asian markets i in the peřiod ended 26 Mar., reflecting Wall 
. . Street's weakness in the wake of a United States 
Tokyo, however, were he icio can to the trend. 


ey Mean nC Ce rd RAMON en hr et! 
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full centavo for Philex. The only gainer in the 
group was Marinduque. 


TOKYO: The market drifted at around the same 
high levels seen at the start of the period on 
medium to heavy turnover. Investor interest 
wandered across a spectrum of issues — phar- 
maceuticals, cables, metals and ceramics. The 
market continued to be influenced by Wall Street 
— a rally was cut short towards the end of the 
period on a steep fall in New York. Individual in- 
vestors, however, continued to take the initia- 
tive. The Nikkei-Dow Jones Average closed at 
10,483.73, up fractionally on the period. 


NEW ZEALAND: after a very short-lived rally, 


the market is now back on a downtrend. The slide 
is likely to continue, especially after the an- 
nouncement by NZ Forest Products of a large 
cash issue. The recent government-stock tender 
closed three-quarters full, but at lower interest 
rates than the previous issue. The government 
has offered the trade union movement an NZ$8 
(US$5.33)-a-week general wage order in return 
for no more free wage negotiations until 1985. 
The unions are likely to call for industrial action 
to back their rejection of the offer. Preah. 
AUSTRALIA: Cautious. pH e by over- 
seas investors of metals and mineral shares was 
the main feature of an otherwise ; period, as 
stocks in this sector closed higher. Elsewhere 
there was less action, as the Australian All-Or- 
dinaries Index closed at 7732.3, down 3:5 points, 
with most investors continuing to await a defi- 
nite lead from Wall Street. Brokers noted that 
the undertone of the market remained firm, 
while the outlook for copper prices was being 
viewed as a particularly bullish factor. 


TAIPEI: The index fell on every day of the 
period as arush of sell orders flooded the market. 
The weighted index on the final day closed at 
874.19, down 36.22 points from the previous 
period. (that had ended on a record high). Many 


 profit-takers sold shares to take advantage of 


earlier price increases. Analysts agreed that the 


‘market neéded a period of correction before re- 


gaining momentum. Rising United States in- 
terest rates also continued to cause concern. Ce- 
ment and construction issues led the decline. 
Average daily turnover was NT$1.66 billion 
(US$41.44 million). 


BANGKOK: with a spurt of fresh buying at 
mid-period, the market showed signs of shaking 
off its apathy of past weeks. The only factor be- 
hind this might be the slight easing in the money 
market, psychologically buoyed: by: a ‘central 
bank statement to the effect that the recent re- 
treat of the US dollar had reduced pressütes on 
the baht and that instead of an earlier rumoured 
devaluation, the baht might have to be revalued, 
depending on the dollar's rate of decline. Aver- 
age daily turnover rose to Baht 16.43 million 
(US$714,000). However, the Book Club'Index 
closed marginally lower at 117.92. 


prime-rate rise to 11. 5%. Seoul and 















Aust. All-Ordinaries Index 
20 Mar. 7 
21 Mar. 7 
22 Mar. 74 
23 Mar. 74 
26 Mar. 71 
Change on week -0.4 
26Mar. % change 
: AS on week 
Amatil 3.44 +27 
Ampol Exploration 434 +16 
Ampoi Petroleum 1.66 -51 1 
ANZ Bank " 549 +0.2 
Australian Cons. ind. 1.75 


Boral. 14, 3.33 -18 
k 26! +20 
Brambles Ind. 280 -11 
BHP $ T 
Burns Philp 3143... -28 
CIG 256 -27 
Carlton United Brewery 3.94 +23 
Coles GJ 3.69 26 
Comalco 2,93 +17 
CSR 3.79 -0.5 
Dunlop Australia 1.60 +19 
EZ Industries 5.24 — 
ElderSmith GM — 404 -10 
Hardie) 6 ^ 7 349 -30 
Herald & Weekly Times 3.00 +27 
ICI Australia 2.05 -14 
Lend Lease Corp. 4.58 -0.4 
MIM Holdings 3.25 -55 
Myer Emporium 183 =21 
North Broken Hill 283 *40 
Peko Wallsend 518 -09 
Pioneer Concrete 1.55 -55 
Santos 7.08 — 
Smith H. 3.73 18 
Thomas Nationwide Trans 1.81 -95 
Western Mining 4.11 0.7 
Westpac 3.64 +0.6 
Woodside 0.95 -231 
Woolworths 232 -45 


Hang Seng Index 
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JOHN FI 


On Christmas Eve, 1979, the Soviet Union 
launched a massive air and land assault ón 
Afghanistan’s capital, Kabul. A KGB “hit 
squad” gunned down the country's communist 


abrak Karmal’ s regime was installed 
-on December S Reip ne invasion left Western 


story spelled the 
en. of Moscow's “Vietnam.” 
itched against the Soviets are the 
ideological warriors fighting in the name of 
_ jehad, or religious struggle. Based in Peshawar 
ighbouring Pakistan and scattered in 
x nits throughout the country, they are 
tough if ill-equipped adversaries who have 
e he Soviets into a confrontation they 
; tended. The Russians moved into 
Afghanistan militarily to shore up the unsteady 


.. and besieged regime it had installed, not 
- become embroiled — at a cost said to be US$2 - 


billion annually — in skirmishes with an | 


y Sum 
USS9. 95/ | — 
HK$79.00 ^ 


Don't miss this best | 
possible account of the latest colonial 
rape of a nation and the implications 
for the rest of the world! 


e 16 pages B&W photographs 
e 205 pages 


unseen enemy adept at hit-and-run tactics in 
equally hostile terrain. 


accompanied gucrillaé several times into 
Afghanistan. 


l To: Publications Division, 

Far Eastern ar ages Review, 
| G. P. O. Box 160. 

Hong Kong 


Yes! Please send... 
tion of Afghanistan: 
HK$79.00 each (surfa 
mail delivery please add 


Name ... 
Address 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


An Indonesian odyssey 


Indonesians: Portraits from an Archi- 
pelago by lan Charles Stewart and 
Judith Shaw. Photographs by lan 
Charles Stewart. Concept Media, Sin- 
gapore; Paramount Cipta, Indonesia. 
No price given. 


Ithough primarily a picture book of 

the coffee-table genre, Indone- 
sians — with 280-plus colour photo- 
graphs — contains much that will in- 
terest students of that country. On its 
most important count, the quality of 
the images, the book stands up well: 
Stewart, a young, Hongkong-born 
professional photographer, clearly is 
adept at his craft. The result of a three- 
year, 8,000-picture odyssey is a fas- 
cinating, variegated look at In- 
donesia’s many peoples — at work, at 
play, at prayer or in repose. 

Stewart has in most instances 
wielded his Hasselblads and Nikons 
with the sense of timing so necessary to 
bring life to photographs of people. 
Many of the shots exploit, inconspicu- 
ously, small variations in angles of 





the relatively few land- and city- 
scapes are for the most part unin- 
spiring.) 

The book’s eight principal 
chapters deal respectively with the 
eight main geographical divi- 
sions of the archipelago — 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Kaliman- 
tan, Sulawesi, Nusa Tenggara, 
Maluku and Irian Jaya — and 
each is headed by a map of that 
region with an inset showing the 
region’s position within the 
whole. 

The text introduces each chap- 
ter’s region and its peoples witha 
wealth of historical background, 
though at times the authors wax 
a little too condescending in their 
efforts to describe Indonesians to 
non-Indonesians. But this is an 
insignificant objection to a book 
which delivers an informative 
read and a wealth of images and 
which, unlike some similar offer- 
ings out of Singapore, is beauti- 
fully laid out and technically ex- 


view to add further interest. (Oddly, | cellent. 


—PAUL SILLITOE 








For information or reservations, contact your travel agent, any Air France office, Meridien hotel or Hotel Regal Meridien Hong Kong, 
71 Mody Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. Tel: 3-669996. Telex: 40955 HOMRO HX. There are over 40 Meridien hotels worldwide in Tokyo, Singapore, 
Singapore-Changi, Paris, Montreal, New York, Boston, Houston, Rio, Bahia, Cairo, Kuwait, Al Khobar, Jeddah and many other cities. 





L Hotel Meridien Hong Kong. 


Into the rich tapestry that is Chinese 
culture, Hong Kong has woven many 
threads of French culture. One of them is a 
French hotel, the Hotel Regal Meridien. 
Situated in Tsim Sha Tsui, the Regal 
Meridien is in the heart of the business 
and shopping areas. Within walking dis- 
tance you'll find fascinating food and 
entertainment. 
But most of our guests find everything they 
need within the hotel. Our Restaurant de 
France offers superb French cuisine. There 
is also the authentic La Brasserie, or the 
Regal Seafood Restaurant which 
specialises in Chinese dishes. And for a 
relaxed drink, choose Le Rendezvous 
cocktail lounge. 
All this plus a style, elegance and standard 
of hospitality that has a decidedly French 
flavour. 
We look forward to HOTEL REGAL 
greeting you soon p? 
with a friendly WP MERIDIEN 
‘Bonjour’. HONG KONG 
GROUPE AIR FRANCE 
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It doesn't take 
visitors long 

to find out 

why Air Niugini 
employs over a hundred pilots. 
Because Papua New Guinea is 
such an incredibly mountainous 
country, flying is often the only 
way to get around, and the 
national airline covers a stagger- 
ing schedule of domestic flights as 
well as international ones. 

Only about 20% of Air Niugini’ 
pilots fly on international routes- 
and then only after logging four 
to five years flying in PNG! 













20 ports at home, 
10 overseas 
Whether you're 
travelling for 
Relax. You're with experts. 
When you consider that Air 
Niugini hires only experienced 
pilots, and that every single one 
of them serves several years on 
the domestic network before 
becoming eligible for promotion 
to international routes, its hardly 
surprising that Air Niugini’s 
Boeing pilots are regarded as some 
of the world’s most experienced 
flyers. Each of them has logged 











business or pleasure, Air Niugini 





between 9,000 and 14,000 flying | can fly you to Papua New Guinea 
hours. and show you around. For 
further information contact 
We can afford to be your Travel 
choosy Agent or nearest 
Papua New Guinea has Air Niugini 
always held a special Sales Office. 
fascination for flyers, 4 
and jobs with the eae Pe bas 
national airline are Singapore Tan Soon Heng 250 4868 
keenly sought by pilots Manila Howard Lahari 864713 


who have already gained 
commercial experience in 
Australia, New Zealand and 
the UK. 


NIUGIN 


THE NATIONAL AIRLINE OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


f Harrods is the High Temple of 

British shopping, then a month- 
long promotion at the famous store 
must be some sort of accolade. This 
accolade has just gone to Hongkong, 
with the “Window on Hongkong" 
held there in March. What is more, it 
is an accolade which has previously 
gone to only three other countries — 
the United States, Italy and Britain 
itself. And Hongkong's promotion 
was bigger than those mounted for its 
rivals. 

Certainly it had a high degree of 
visibility. Bright red Chinese-style 
gates, topped with green imitation 
tiles, were erected all over the more 




































than 15 acres of shopping spacein 
the store, in Knightsbridge, Lon- 
don. Flags decorated with huge Chi- 
nese characters were draped here and 
there. Kitchen towels and aprons de- 
corated with the motif of the promo- 
tion — a blue and gold crane on a red 
background — were on sale. 

Just as certainly, Harrods itself re- 
garded the promotion as an accolade. 
Chairman Aleck Craddock said that 
the store began buying from Hong- 
kong in small volumes 10-12 years 
ago but since then has started “turn- 
ing increasingly to Hongkong be- 
cause of the quality it could provide.” 
Craddock added that the promotion 
could not have been mounted without 
"merchandise purchased and stocked 
in considerable depth." Goods worth 
£5 million (US$7.3 million) had been 
bought for the event, and goods from 
Hongkong were represented in most 








of the store's numerous departments. 

The marketing effort was also ex- 
tensive, including large advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines, 
a fashion show, demonstrations of 
cooking, jewellery-making, calli- 
graphy and fortune-telling and the 
display in Harrods' central hall of the 
two most expensive items for sale — a 
pair of cloisonne vases 6-ft 7-ins 
high, with a price-tag of £45,000 
each. 

But while the presentation was 
smooth and smart in the usual suave 
Harrods manner and the promotion 
did demonstrate that Hongkong has 
progressed a long way in a compara- 
tively short time, the flat- 
ztering impression was to 
3 some extent undercut by 
what was actually on offer. 
g While it was clear from the 

merchandise that Hong- 
3 kong has moved off the 

bottom of the market and 
has carved out a com- 
fortable niche somewhere 
around the middle, there 
was nothing to convince 
this writer that it has yet 
reached the top. 

Clothes were the main 
feature of the promotion 
but, despite the gala fashion 
show and the financial suc- 
cess of some individual de- 
signers, the fact remains 
that no major international 
trend in fashion has yet 
come from Hongkong and 
no individual designer 
has achieved the in- 
ternational recog- 

nition of the top 

French, Italian, 

American or Ja- 

panese designers. 
The Japanese look 
has been a major 
fashion influence in 
the past two years. 
Perhaps a Hongkong 
look will happen one day, but it has 
not happened yet. For the time being, 
a great deal of the clothing made in 
Hongkong for export is designed out- 
side. Although Hongkong is un- 
doubtedly moving up, it is still re- 
garded as a place where other coun- 
tries have their clothes cut more 
cheaply than at home. 

And Hongkong's thriving elec- 
tronics-industry sector was hardly 
featured at all in the promotion. 
Harrods mostly sells Japanese manu- 
factures. One Harrods representa- 
tive said this was a matter of Japan- 
ese servicing back-up, but a British 
electronics importer at the reception 
to launch the promotion said that it 
might also be felt in Britain that 












the quality of Hongkong electronic 
goods was not good enough for Har- 
rods. 


Mee in the furniture de- 
partment, this writer asked an 
assistant where the Hongkong furni- 
ture was on sale. “A good question,” 
she replied. After she had consulted 
another staff member she directed me 
to several rooms where smart oriental 
furniture was on display. 

There were some elegant rattan 
chairs with the cushions in tradi- 
tional Chinese designs. They cost 
£275 each. But they were made in 
Taiwan. Nearby, almost under post- 
ers bearing the “Window on Hong- 
kong" motif, was a red, lacquer chest 
with many little cupboards and 
drawers. It was made in South Korea. 
There was some furniture from 
Hongkong in the department, but just 
as much from Taiwan and South 
Korea. There was even some oriental- 
style furniture made in Britain. 

One of the attractions of the Hong- 
kong promotion to Harrods must be 
that it can buy goods from Hongkong 
relatively cheaply. Selling goods at a 
Harrods price which were bought at a 
Hongkong wholesale price is clearly 
good business. A pair of jeans made in 
Hongkong were on sale for £28.75. It 
is hard to imagine the wholesale price 
of such jeans in Hongkong being as 
much as a quarter of that price. 

At the press conference, the direc- 
tors were quite shy about the profit 
margins on the Hongkong goods. 
Eventually the chairman agreed that 
they were high and then, a little later, 
referred to them as “very high.” 

While there is nothing wrong in 
Harrods making profits for its 
shareholders, these “very high” mar- 
gins cast a different light on the 
promotion than the press release’s 
emphasis on quality. Hongkong, de- 
spite its spectacular and exemplary 
success, is still a developing economy, 
not an advanced one with a wide var- 
iety of quality goods. It needs at least 
another 10-12 years for that. But 
then, of course, the margins for Har- 
rods will not be so good. 

The last word belongs to a woman 
in the ladies’ fashion department who 
became confused as she eagerly 
looked through the clothes. Old as- 
sumptions came up against Hong- 
kong produce, Harrods-style. “Well, 
they should be cheap if they come 
from Hongkong,” she said. “But 
they’re not!” — JAMES BARTHOLOMEW 
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Utilizing the same leadership tech- 
nology that created the space shuttle, 
Case now verifies the “workability” 

of product design with speed and 
accuracy unknown in the past. 

Case engineers now produce 
complex drawings in seconds — in 
three dimensions! Assemblies are 
displayed as a whole, or each part 
can be called up separately. Electronic 
stress analysis gives accurate data 
based on realistic computer-imposed 


job loads for improving strength and 
reliability. Corrections pas 
and engineering 
improvements occur 
early in the design 
process—long before 
prototypes are built. 
From this “engi- 
neering magic” comes 
a whole new level of 
machine quality, efficiency and dura- 
bility for the 580 loader/backhoe — 


No.1 worldwide — and all other Case 
equipment. Parts can 
be made tougher where 
computer evaluations 
reveal need for extra 
strength . . . while 
excess weight is elimi- 
nated to reduce both 
original costs and 
operating expenses. 

Computer-aided engineering 
techniques give you machinery that 
works harder and 
longer at the job site to 
significantly increase 
your productivity. 
| The transoceanic 
| linkup of Case comput- 
ers results from a 
multi-million-dollar 
investment which 
makes the advantages of high 


LAN. pay off for construction 


equipment owners anywhere in the 
world. 

Check out the difference 
leadership technology in construction 
equipment can make for you at your 
Case dealer. Or write to Asian 





| | Representative office of the J | Case 
uio 43. Company, 12-C 12th Floor, 
Sst 


E en San Bldg., 268 Orchard Road 
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Singapore 9, Republic of Singapore 
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Internationally acknowledged 
to be the finest cigarette in the world 
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London-Paris-New York 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED TOBACCO HOUSE IN THE WORLD 









JARDINE AND HONGKONG: 


Izd Osa eons Behind the Retreat 
Religious Recognition 


Protest to Indonesia 
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Generals in the dark 


In view of the past conduct of Pakis- 
tan's generals, the current ban on stu- 
ns should not come as asur- | 


a power in 1977, the rul- 


ita as a matter of policy has a 
-|| tively encouraged and supported the | 
li Islami Jamiat-e-Talaba (LIT), the s 
-dent arm of the Jamaat-e-Islami. Du 
ing this period the IJT's 
| squads” and goons went on a rampage 
| against all progressive forces on the 
‘campus, including the professors. - 
Let there be no mistake; the jamaat 
and the LIT depend on the support of 
the junta for survival. It is n 
fallacy to expect the IJT to confront the 
regime. Recently, when all progressive | 


E thunder 


erefore 


student bodies joined hands with the 
Movement for Restoration of Democ- 
racy, the IJT Sonvericnlly chose to re- 
main out.» 

For seyen years now the generals 
have ruled the country, and each time 
there is a problem they have found an 
easy way out by opting for a military 
solution — be it the unrest in Sindh, or 
protest among the politicians, labour, 
students or teachers. No attempt is 
made to go to the root of the problem 
and endeavour to evolve a political 
consensus. Consequently, with each 


passing day the military is becoming 


more and more alienated from the 
people and the country is being driven 
closer ànd closer to the brink.of an 


- abyss. 
Hongkong : 








Opium Wars by Jack Beeching, pub- | 


Dr SANDEEP PENDSE 


| Today's history 


"In view of the Sino- 


4 «€ 4 British negotia- 
E 


tions over Hong- 






-kong's future, Ire- 
commend to other 
non-Asian  read- 
ers The Chinese 


lished by Harcort, Brace & Jovanovich. 


Although this is à 1975. book, it is as | 


topical as.today's headlines. Only by 
understanding the series of wars with 
the West from 1830 to 1860; can one 
really understànd why sovereignty is 
such an important issue to China. 


These wars took place less than 150 | 


years ago. To the American way of 
thinking, that is ancient history. To the 
Chinese, it is current events. 


Portland, Ore. 


CHARLES P. DUFFY 


I cannot understand the negligent at- 
titude of the Western democrats to- 
wards the Hongkong people's right of 
self-determination. The least Britain 
and China should do in their talks on 
the territory's future is to take into 
consideration the views and require- 
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THE CLASSIC 
BUSINESS GIFT. 


Give Classic Black? writing 
instruments from Cross to express 
your gratitude for a business 
relationship. With your corporate 
emblem, they become a daily 
reminder of your company's 
appreciation. For more helpful 
information, write on your 
company's letrerhead. 
A. T. Cross Company, 
45 Albion Road, 
Lincoln, RT 02865 U.S.A. 
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Lifetime Mechanical Guarantee 
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WE ARE MORE THAN AN INTERNATION 
BANK. WE ARE A LOCAL BANK IN - 
38 COUNTRIES. 


Your business is not restricted to one country. international bank One reason is we have 200 


Neither are your banking needs. years of experience. 
At Bank of Boston, we havea s We maly know every country 
stronghold wherever your business where we do banking. So we can 


takes you-with over 200 offices in 
38 countries around the world and 
throughout the United States. And 
from our first international office 

in Buenos Aires over 65 years ago, 
to our current expansion throughout 
the Far East and the Caribbean, we 
can do more for you than any other 


familiarize you with everything you 
need to know about the TM 
From local bank laws to local 
customs. 

So if you are determined to do 
business around the world, we are 
determined to make you feel at 
home, wherever you are. 
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BANK OF BOSTON 


FAR EAST HEADQUARTERS: 3215-3219 CONNAUGHT CENTRE * HONG KONG * TEL: 5-212541 
OTHER FAR EASTERN OFFICES IN BANGKOK; MANILA; SEOUL; SINGAPORE; TAIPEI; TOKYO 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS BOSTON. U.S. OFFICES IN CHICAGO * DALLAS + HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES * MIAMI + NEW YORK . WORLDWIDE OFFICES IN ARGENTINA * AUSTRALIA 
BAHAMAS * BAHRAIN * BOLIVIA * BRAZIL + CAMEROON * CANADA * CAYMAN ISLANDS * CHANNEL ISLANDS * CHILE + COSTA RICA + DOMINICAN REPUBLIC + FRANC XE 
GERMANY « HAITI + HONDURAS * HONG KONG * ITALY « JAPAN * KOREA * LUXEMBOURG * MEXICO + NETHERLANDS ANTILLES + NIGERIA + PANAMA * PARAGUAY * PHILIPPINES 
PUERTO RICO * SINGAPORE + SWITZERLAND + TAIWAN * THAILAND * UNITED KINGDOM + URUGUAY * VENEZUELA * ZIMBABWE 
(01984 THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 







are being pu r 
-a solution acceptable to the 
»opulation. The Hongkong issue seems 
ely to claim another negative entry 
he United Nations' diary of world 
‘airs. 
Stuhr, West Germany RALPH GOEHLERT 


Grateful and ashamed 


Singaporeans must be grateful for as 
well as ashamed of Prof. E. N. Ander- 
son's letter [1 Mar.]; grateful because | 


the letter’s comments are enlightening, - 
ashamed because not even one medical - 


academic in Singapore dares to speak 
the truth. while. a don thousands of 
miles away writes enthusiastically and 
sensibly on an issue which affects 
is life nor his society. 

tiates Anderson's claim 





it “an environment characterised by - 


Weedom of opportunity, freedom of 
thought and freedom of expression is a 
proven way toincrease the effective in- 
tellectual power of a society." Ander- 
son is a product of such an environ- 
ment whereas his Singaporean coun- 
terparts are not. 

Singapore's still 


older leaders, 


haunted by the struggle with the com- 
munists in the 1950s and having a deep 
sense of insecurity; choose to breed a 
class of obedient graduates rather than 
intelligentsia. 
Singapore 


ABD. RAHIM 







1 de Silva's attempt [LET- 
to incite the bumiputras 
| e. wit, wisdom: and 


yresig o bumiputras, the Tamils 
i: not have been driven to: their 







sent plight. The 55 million peopleof 
N adu have not marched into Sri 
cutoff its northern sector as 
sein a similar situation in 
ntly. In the absence of ef- 
fective world: 
Lankan atrocities 
Tamils elsewhere to express senti- 









brethren. 
Kuala Lumpur ` 


A matter of choice 


V. G. Kulkarni's cover story on Singa- 
pore's language policy [22 Mar.] states: 


: ‘TAMIL’ 


“If the Chinese-speaking community . 


had resisted it more vigorously, then 
the change would at least have taken. 







cumstances of absolute state power 


mention language policy, can be 
even vocal? 
Regarding the statement that the po: 


gapor on 
lish-, Chinese-, Tamil- or Malay-edu- 









_can afford. 


example of the legacy modern im- 
perialists so generously bestowed upon _ 
their former colonies. E 
Honolulu d 





nly the Sinhalese of Sri 


"good name‘and with contract by hand- 


ure.against the Sri: 
is quite natural for 


ments in support of their beleaguered 


longer." I would. ask how under cir- |, meeting Richard Hughes. However, his 


y resistance to any state policy; not- | great inspiration to-me. Belonging to 





licy is being implemented through 













copy of his wo: C And half | an 
later, back at my desk, I received 1 
sad news of his death. If this impr 
sive character were still wit 
would have brought my copy on 

next journey to Hongkong, beggi 
him to sign it. 


-elitist Ceu 





cated? Perhaps choice is a luxury few 



















Singapore is just a small and typical | 





CHUCK LINN 


The tourist trade 


Indonesia may well have posted a | 
small increase in tourist arrivals |. 








 [REvigw, 29 Mar.], but who are these | - 
‘so-called tourists? Business visitors to 
Indonesia, long weary of the hassle, | 





























delay and expense of obtaining busi- | 

ness visas, have been quick to spot the | g 
advantages of the issued-on-arrival |. 
tourist visas introduced in April 1983. | 
If your correspondent were to take a 

look at the Jakarta airport immigra- 
tion desks, he would be amazed.at the 
number of "tourists" who now visit In- 
donesia wearing suits and carrying 
briefcases! 
Singapore ` 


An ideal victim 
There can be no doubt that flag-of- 
convenience vessels have contributed 
to the overall rise in shipping costs 
[FOCUS, 16 Feb.] The blame for the 
rise in shipping rates, so often attri- 
buted to increased fuel bills and crew 
pay awards in the more established 
maritime trading nations, must be 
compared with "fast dollar" back- 
street shipowners and cheap crews 
with little or no seagoing experience: 
An industry built on trust and one's 





'BUSINESS TRAVELLER' 


Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, Australia. 


One of Australia's most modern 
and best equipped marinas is now 
offered for sale, The complex, 
situated in à very beautiful and 
sheltered environment, is already 
complete and fully operational. 
"dt. comprises 172 wet berths 
lon. à floating marina) — suitable 
for vessels from 7.5 to 15 metres, 
and dry stack facilities for over 100° 

boats, There are, in addition, > 
slipping facilities, a restaurant and 
boutique, 6 workshops, spacious 
showroom and chandlery, toilets, 
laundry and change rooms. The 
Marina also holds the franchise for. | 
some of Australia’s best known 
boats and boating equipment and : 
conducts a very successful 
brokerage business. In spite of the 
enviable lifestyle, the 
owner/developer has decided to 
return to Europe and this is 
the reason for the sale. 
Offers in excess of $(A)4m required. 


For further r dotails 





























Shake makes an ideal victim for the cri- 
minal, especially when shippers were 
looking for any means of cheap sea 
transport. Perhaps if shippers give 
more support to the experienced 
operator with a proven track. record 
and underwriters encourage a good 
no-claims. record.. with lower pre- 
miums, confidence and honesty will be 
restored to the shipping industry — 
and (what is more to the point) the 
overall cost of sea transport will be 
lowered. 

Lymington, ‘Hants -- 


The old master 


I never had the privilege of personally 


VERNON BAILEY 


column e REVIEW has served as a 
another, junior era. alists I felt 
— and.still feel —: ghes' know- 
ledge and great experien ewere atre- 






































The Earl of Airlie, 





Chairman of Schroders plc, reports on19 983 


Disclosed profits ofthe Group after 
tax rose to £20,923,000 in 1983 
from £15,385,000in 1982. After 
:; deducting an exceptional item of 
£6,500,000 in 1983, referred to 
below, and non-recurring items of 
£2,933,000 in 1982, the increase 
was16 percent. The Directors 
are recommending the payment 
_Ofa final dividend of 13.5p per 
share which, together with the pay- 
ment made last October, makes a 


^^ total of16.5p per share, an 


increase of 10 per cent. over 1982. 
SE ai HU USHEISEESENCISRR M TOUT SEEESS TC STA 





We have consistently adopted the 
conservative policy of providing 
fot deferred taxation in the United 
'Kingdom leasing subsidiaries on 
the full liability basis. As aconse- 
quence of the recently announced 
phased reduction in the rate of 
corporation tax, it has been con- 
sidered appropriate to release 
£6,500,000 from this provision. 
SGA EAE ATL 





Inthe United Kingdom, operating 
profits of J. Henry Schroder Wagg 
&Co.Limited were higher than 
those for thé previous year. 
Earningsofthe banking division 
declined compared to 1982, when 
it benefited from the large fall in 
interestrates. However, profits of 
the Corporate finance division 
were higher;and with buoyant 
conditions in stock markets 
around the world, the investment 
division hada record year. 
Schroder Assurance and 
investment Holdings Limited 
performed well as did Schroder 
investment Company Limited, 
whose capital profits compared 
favourably with 1982. The contri- 
- bution to Group profits of Schroder 
Leasing Limited continued to be 
significant, even before taking 


~~ ereditforthe release of deferred’ 


taxation referred to above. 
en ee ere eee 
Profits of our United States 
companies were higher than in 


^«^ 71982;aftertaking into account 
"loss ofintérest and provisions 


against sovereign and commer- 
cialrisks. The policy of con- 


taining the growth of commercial 


tending was continued, and as a 


result capital ratios were improved. - 


Trust activities enjoyed significant 
growth while investment banking 
operations continuedto con- 
centrate on servicing the flow of 
overseas investment funds into 
the United States. 


i 





In Europe, J. Henry Schroder Bank 
AG, Zurich, generated record 
profits. Net interest income rose, 
as did commissions from lending 
and income from foreign 
exchange and bond dealings. 

The investment division expanded 
its portfolio management and 
trading operations, together with 
its underwriting and placing 
activities, particularly for Japanese 
borrowers. 





In Australia, trading conditions for 
the Schroder Darling Group in the 
yearto 30th June, 1983 were diffi- 
cult and net profits were materially 
lower. However itis anticipated 
thatthe net contribution for the 
year to 30th June, 1984 will be 
substantially higher than in the 
previous year. 


i ral 
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Despite the uncertainties of the 
past year in Hong Kong, the 
earnings of Schroders & 
Chartered Limited were well in 
excess of those of the previous 
year. Schroder Asia Securities, 
which conducts a stockbroking 
business specialising in Far East 
securities, expanded rapidly. 

We aim to develop this company 
further and in particular to increase 
its research capabilities andits 
involvementin the distribution 

of stock to major institutional 
investors. Ourassociated 
company, Singapore international 
Merchant Bankers Limited, — ' 
produced record results in each... 
division, and profits were substan- 


tative Offices in: 


ermuda- Brasil- Canada- Caymanislands- Channelisiands- Colombia- Germany. Hong Kong 
non - Singapore- Switzerland: ee 


like a copy of the Report and Accounts, please write to: 
ide, London 8DS.. 


cretary, Schroders ple, 120C 


year, w while i in Japan our business 
continued to grow at an encourag- 


ingrate and earings increased. 








-1983 was another difficultyear for ` 
tatin America. Following the sub- 


stantial provisions made in 1982 


by Group companies in respect of 
Latin American exposure, we 
thought it prudent to increase 
these materially in 1983, because 
ofthe higher exposure arising 
from our participation in the 
reschedulings of the foreign debt 
of certain of the countries in the 
region, andto reflect a reassess- 
ment of certain risks. = 
TERCERA REET ITS 





The Group was able to benefit 
fromthe strength of securities 
markets around the world, and 
fee-earning activities were parti- 
cularly successful. On the other 
hand, our prudent provisioning 
policy contributed to lower 
earnings from commercial 
banking activities. 


nT 





One consequence of the struc- 
tural changes taking place in the 
financial sector is that an ability to 
market and execute financial 
services on a global, integrated... 
basis willbecome an increasingly : 
important competitive factor ~ 
Schroders is especially well- 
positioned to achieve this, thanks 


“tothe significant involvementin 


major financial markets thatwe. 
have achieved around the world, 
In order to exploit this advantage 
more effectively we have. 
appointed five executives as 
Group Managing Directors with 
world-wide responsibilities for the 
Group's principal areas of activity. 


















Confidence in our business is 
founded upon the high quality of 
our staff around the world. Their 







` talents and hard work were again 






proven last year, 







tially higherthaninthe previous Eoi 
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- Like two contestants in a three-legged race, the 


twin stockmarkets of Singapore and Kuala Lum- 


unbreakable linking — and their very differences 


Page 34 


re m- «Malaysia 
pur look clumsy to outsiders. But their apparently | Datuk 


— actually help them to success. The far slicker. |. 


Singapore exchange has the lion’s share of trad- 


ing volume, but most of the companies are D 


Malaysian-based and the news which drives both 
markets is generated north of the Causeway. Sin- 
gapore-based correspondent Lincoin Kaye 
analyses this unique double market, which is 


à being hailed by foreign investors as the new 


Cover photograph courtesy of Stock Exchange of Singapore. E 


Pages 10-12 


Page 16 


An overflight by Indonesian fighter 
-aircraft tightens already stretched 
nerves on the Papua New Guinea 


| border. Meanwhile, there are red 


ces. in Canberra over a leaked 


| document discussing the possibil- 4- 


| ity of anind 


Pages 13-14 
*.Fighting breaks out on the Thai- 
Cambodian border, and Thailand 
ies to rally its friends around. 


of a break in India's dock strike 
y either. 


ire 


Foreign relations: A flight 
“Can you keep a secret? © 
< Battle at Base 1003 
~ia Seeking diplomatic support. 

Y: India: State of disunity 3 
5: Standstill and standoff 











British Foreign Secretary Sir Geof- 
frey Howe may be the man to lift 
the veil of secrecy over the Hong- 
kong talks. 


Page 21 - 
The tables are turned on the Cocos 
islands’ feudal tord. 


Pages 24-26 ~ "m 

The United States has apparently 
given up Afghanistan for lost, but 
the United Nations' Diego Cor- 
dovez is still trying to save it. 


Page 27 BN 

After ping-pong diplomacy it's 
tennis and basketball diplomacy 
between China and South Korea. 


Sculpture: Lin Yuan: a portrait of 
the artist as a man of stone 


Education: Pakistan's people 


wake up suddenly to.a 
^, frightening education 
^^ “gap 





& Business Affairs 


Companies: Jardine's Bermudan rig — 
« Conduct unbecoming 











ngkong’s ‘princely. h 
Jardine, heads for Bermuda, siste 
company Hongkong Land remains 
a Hongkong burden. 


‘Page 49 : 
‘United States Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan talks tough indapan | 
‘put fails to settle many problems. _ 


Several Asian nations will be hard 


hit by the United States tightenin: 
up ol preferential market access. 


Page 51 

Rising prices should aid a key 
component of the Thai economy 
+~ its rice exports. 


Page 70 
Malaysia’s mid-term message is a 
major shift to the privaie sector. 


«The institutions: role is 
nd it could turn 

2 active DEM 

, The sweet and sour smell 

es: Malaysia's 

sector affair oF 









: ; 

othér ‘students by organising 
militant action, according to 
Ministry, of Education 
-| sources, The actions of the stu- 
dents are’ alleged to include 
paying unauthorised visits to 
certain "Islamic countries 
where they have undergone 
arms training (REVIEW, 15 
Mar.). { 

The government has also 
threatened action against 
more than 500 students al-. 
leged to have broken the terms 
of their scholarships by either 
not returning home at the end 
of their studies or by refusing 
to enter government service on 
their return. As a concession 
on this point, the government 
has offered to allow some stu- 
dents to work for approved or- 
ganisations in the private sec- 






E REGIONAL 


puth Koreans rush for 
family-reunion visas 

' About 50 South Koreans have 
. already applied for family 
= reunion visits to China after 
. the subject was raised by Ja- 
panese Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone during his visit 
Peking in March. According 
0 a privateorganisation in the 
South Korean city of Taegu, 
most of the applications are 
from people who have rela- 
_ tives in northeastern China 
_ bordering North Korea. 

. “We are awaiting official 
vord from the [South] Korean 
ed Cross Society before we 
an process these applica- 
ions,” said Lee Tu Hun of the 


















































families’ organisation. In the | tor. ! — K. DAS 
past, while Koreans living in x 

China have been able to pay | Seoul screening of 

. visits, return visits have been | Catholics brings protests . 






The South Korean Govern- 
ment's attempt to screen sev- 
eral hundred thousand Roman 
Catholic laymen for security 
in advance of the pope's visit 
in May has met with resistance 
from some priests on the 
grounds that if lists of such 
people were handed to the 
government they might be 
used in a crackdown on dissi- 
dent Catholics in the future. 
The government had based its 
request ‘for lists of activist 
laymen on the grounds that it 





difficult. But Chinese Prime 
Minister Zhao Ziyang told 
akasone when he raised the 
subject that he saw no reason 
hy such visits should not be 
owed — SHIM JAE HOON 


















3urma and India have agreed 
| the delineation of their 
aritime boundary in the An- 
iman Sea, Coco Channel and 
he Bay of Bengal, and a draft 
greement with charts has 
een initialled in New Delhi 
y the Burmese ambassador. 
. Four rounds of talks were 
held, starting in 1976, before 
the draft agreement was 
eached. A formal agreement 
will be signed shortly. 
"The Andaman islands, 300 
miles southwest of Rangoon in 
. the Andaman Sea, were part 
. of British Burma before World 
War II but were ceded to India 
f hen both countries became 
_ independent. The Coco is- 
_. lands, 100 miles north of the 
Andamans, continue to re- 
nain part of Burma. The 100- 
mile channel between the two 
islands became a problem 
when each country later 
claimed a 200-mile exclusive 
economic zone in the Bay of 
— M. C. TUN 


















































needed)=to guard the, pope 
against any harm, particularly 
a North Korean assassination 
attempt, 

Activist priests also claim 
that the security measures are 
going to be used to impose *an 
‘invisible wall" between the 
pope and the people. Security 
plans are so strict that even 
the date on which the pope 
will say mass at Seoul's Yoido 
Plaza Before about a million 
Catholies has not been re- 
leased by church officials. 














- The Malaysian Government 
. has asked about 60 students 
= on government scholarships 
abroad to “show cause" why 
they should not have action 
taken against them for 
riticising the government 





























—SHIMJAEHOON | was the shift from fixed 


DENN 


Record syndication for 
Singapore hotels 
Singapore banks will lead- 
manage. a  S$500 million 
(US$240 million) syndication 
for a local hotel complex in 
which they each have a 10% 
equity stake. Overseas Union 
Bank, United Overseas Bank 
and the Post Office Savings 


Bank will raise the money to 


fund construction of -the 
three-hotel Marina Centre 
complex, which is due for 
completion in 1985 amida glut 
of hotel rooms and declining 
tourist arrivals. The other 
major shareholder is Singa- 
pore Land, with 32%. 

In addition to two S$170 
million tranches based on Sin- 
gapore’s prime and inter-bank 
offered rates respectively, a 
third tranche of S$160 million 
will be available in foreign 
currency. — LINCOLN KAYE 


Japanese firms win 


Indonesian LNG contracts 


C. Itoh and Japan Gasoline Co. 
of Japan have been awarded 
the contract to build a sixth 
liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
train at Lho Seumawe, in 
Aceh (the northernmost tip of 
Sumatra), to produce 2 million 
tonnes of LNG a year (REVIEW, 
18 Aug. '83). The US$160 mil- 
lion project will be financed 
by a 10-year syndicated loan 
arranged by the Eximbank of 
Japan. The LNG will be ship- 
ped to Kepco, the South Ko- 
rean electric-power company, 
under a- 20-year contract 
signed in August 1983. The 
first shipment is scheduled in 
1986 and is expected to boost 
export revenue by about 
US$550-600 million a year. 

— MANGGI HABIR 


Exchange-rate stability 
urged in new 

A study just published by the 
Washington-based Institute 
for International Economics 
says the world's major central 
banks — especially those of 
the United States, West Ger- 
many and Japan — should put 
more emphasis on stabilising 
their exchange-rate relation- 
ships in establishing monetary 
policies. Economist Ron 
McKinnon argues that the 
“narrow national orientation” 
of monetary policies is a main 
cause of international 
economic instability. The 
study said the basic cause of 
global inflation in the 1970s 





to floating exchange rates. 
McKinnon’s plan suggests a 
central bank, such as the US 
Federal Reserve, should de- 
emphasise domestic money- 
supply or interest-rate 
targets, "and increase the 
weight assigned to stabilising 
the exchange rate." ; 
— ROBERT MANNING 


South Korean shipping 


firms face mergers 


South Korea’s ailing shipping 
industry, suffering from the 
effects of lowered interna- 
tional shipping charges and 
excessive competition among 
too many small firms, is com- 
ing closer to effecting 
fundamental rationalisation 
through a series of merger > 
Following government recon . 
mendations, 53 of the coun- 
try’s 68 shipping firms have 
made preliminary agreements 
to merge into 16 groups. These 
plans are now pending gov- 
ernment and shareholders’ 


. approval. South Korean ship- 


ping companies suffered an 
operating deficit of Won 102.4 
billion (US$129.6 million) in 
1983, and debts had mounted 
to more than Won 2.5 trillion 
by the end of that year. 

— PAUL ENSOR 


India lets private firms 


into telecommunications 
India has decided to permit 
private-sector participation 
in the manufacture of tele- 
communications equipment. 
Private firms will now be al- 
lowed to make switching and 
transmission equipment f 
communications purpo: 
with minority equity partici- 
pation, that is, up to 49%; the 
government will hold the bal- 
ance. The private sector also 
now is permitted to make tele- 
communications equipment 
— telephones, PABXs, tele- 
printers and data-communi- 
cations equipment — for sub- 
scribers' installations. Both 
fields of manufacture were 
hitherto |government-mono- 
polies. — MOHAN RAM 


Japan's industrial output 
shows heady growth 
Japan's industrial-production 
index rose by 12.4% in Feb- 
ruary compared to the same 
month a year ago, the second 
consecutive month in which 
the index has registered dou- 
ble-digit gains. Among the 
stronger sectors were electro- 
nics and precision instru- 
ments. But mining production 
fell 3.1% and ceramics output 
dropped 1.2%. — HIKARU KERNS - 
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CONTRARIWISE 

‘South Korean police have 
‘reinforced security on major 
government buildings in Seoul 
or fear of anew North Korean 










that the two countries are 
simultaneously playing “let’s be 
friends” over sporting contacts. 
The reason for the security alert 
is a renewed, shrill anti- 
American propaganda campaign 
from the North — also full of 
contradictions since it is believed 
Pyongyang is working hard 
through China to gain diplomatic 
.access to the United States. - 


MICKEY MOUSE SUSPECT 
Widespread scepticism in the 
Philippines about the 
government's version of the 
assassination of Benigno Aquino 
remains as deep as ever. In a 
recent poll conducted by a 
lecturer at the University of the 
Philippines, Manila's most 
prestigious university, only one 
person said they believed that 
Rolando Galman, the man named 
by the government as the 
assassin, shot Aquino. A total of 
458 students from throughout the 
country were asked, among other 












"The government came under attack 
after the leak of a sensitive defence docu- 
B- which alleged that Canberra's de- 






ce treaty with the United States and 
y Zealand would be worthless in any 
econflict with Indonesia (30 Mar.). 




















leader of an 11-party. opposition: group, 

< Ataur Rahman Khan, prime minister (30 
Mor.). More than 10,000 people staged a 
rally in central Dhaka calling for the end 
of martial law (1 Apr.). : 


CHINA 

General Secretary Hu Yaobang restated 
Peking's support for North Korean peace- 
talks proposals. and guaranteed that 
China would back Pyonaydhe against any 
invader, Xinhua newsagency said (28 
Mar.) Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian ar- 
rived in Vienna (2 Apr.). 


>> Jardine Matheson and Co. announced 
5 proposals to move the group's holding 
`: company from Hongkong to Bermuda (28 
. 4Mar.). ; . 










_ A moderate Sikh leader was shot dead 


terrorist attack — despite the fact: 





President H. M. Ershad appointed the . 





questions: “Who do you think - 
really killed Benigno Aquino?" 
While 97 said they did not know, 
about 340 blamed “specific 
persons at the very top" of the 
country's leadership. Tied at the 
bottom of the poll with Galman 
on one vote were Mickey Mouse 
and the Tooth Fairy. 


PIPE-MARE 
The multi-million US dollar 
natural-gas pipeline from 
Malaysia's offshore field at 
Pakar, Trengganu, has run into a 
big snag. The first onshore 
station, a “slug trap" which 
separates sea water and 
impurities from the gas, has . 
broken down and may have to be 
redesigned or even rebuilt after 
already costing M$20 million 
(US$9 million). Meanwhile, a 
M$4.5 million award for an 
operational study and survey of 
the onshore pipeline route has 
been called off because foreign 
contractors refused to begin work 
without substantial down- 
payments and a clause on revision 
of the final costs. The Malaysian 
Mining Corp. is the chief 
contractor for the 157-mile 
pipeline. 































in Punjab (29. Mar.). A gas-exploration 
field in Tripura was attacked by seces- 
sionist guerillas, the Press Trust of India 
said (30 Mar.). Sikh terrorists killed four 
people and wounded 31 others in a gre- 
nade attack on à prayer meeting at a dissi- 
dent Sikh sect's shrine in Punjab, police 
said (1 Apr.). Rioting broke out in Amrit- 
sar when the leader of the Amritsar 


Bharatiya Janata Party was shot dead and | 


the city was put under a curfew (2 Apr.). 
Police shot dead six people and wounded 
up to 50 during riots in Amritsar, it was 
reported (3 Apr.). 


Foreign Minister Mochtar Kusumaat- 
madja held talks with his Soviet counter- 
part Andrei Gromyko in Moscow (2 Apr.) 
The Swiss Embassy in Jakarta said it was 


negotiating with rebels in Irian Jaya for 
the release of. a pilot captured when he’ 


landed his aircraft in a jungle clearing, it 
was reported. The Ministry of Defence 
and Security denied that air force jets 
had violated Papua New  Guineá's 
airspace (3 Apr.). 


Secretary-general-of the Movement for 
Restoration of Democracy, Iqbal Haider. 
was arrested for viol: martial law, 
police said (29 Mar : 











A letter of intent signed between 
Aluminium Co. of Ámerica — . 
(Alcoa) and Taiwan Aluminium- 
Co. (Talco) has raised some 
eyebrows in the industry. The 
agreement calls for Alcoa to 
















| operate two of the Kaohsiung- 
s flat. 





based state-run enterprise 

rolled aluminium-products 
plants and one smelter, with the | 
American firm investing an 
estimated US$25 million. Alcoa 
would hold 49%, Talco 4 nd 
private Taiwan investors 275. 


| According.to aluminium- 


industry sources, one of the. 
plants is a large-scale sheet mill 
designed to manufacture 

products with military cov 
applications, such as for aircraft. — 
Although Talco falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, the plant was 
reportedly 80% financed by the 
Ministry of Defence. But Taiwan 
is unable tomake certain —— 
aluminium alloys, and thus the 
country is seeking foreign 
technology. Negotiations with 
French and Canadian companies 
apparently fell through because 
those countries feared retaliation. 
from China. 












Port Moresby. protested to the Ind 
H 








blatant breach of its sover 
fighter aircraft (29 Mar) 


military arrested a former co 
nt accused of o 


Nationalist Deme 
Salvador, Lopez, withdrew his nations 
assembly nomination {3 Apr.) 


SRI LANKA 
Eight people were killed in a sho 
incidént between Tamil guerillas.and: : 
force personnel in Jaffna. Five MPs be-s. 
longing to the ruling United i 
Party were being investigated follow 
allegations.of misconduct 
sonists burned seven Tami 
ibwas reported t 
















































































n alleged air incursion into Papua 
i New 


by two Indonesian jet-fighters 
rom Irian Jaya province has 
heightened tensions along the two 
countries’ border, which has become 
the focus of an increasingly bitter dis- 
pute between Port Moresby and 
Jakarta over the past two months. 
. Immediately after the incident, In- 
donesian Foreign Minister Mochtar 

usumaatmadja responded to a 

strongly worded protest note from Port 
Moresby with a promise to discuss the 
__ alleged airspace violation at the “high- 
est level.” But on 3 April, after 
Mochtar left for Moscow, the Indone- 
ian armed forces (Abri) broke a 
eek's silence to deny Port Moresby's 
arges. 
Earlier, military officials in Jakarta 
1ad privately confirmed the incident, 
in which the Indonesian aircraft al- 
legedly buzzed the Green River bor- 
er-patrol station, nine miles inside 
. Papua New Guinea. Before departing 
= for Moscow and other destinations, 
Mochtar suggested that the aircraft 
were indeed Indonesian and quipped, 
presumably for the benefit of the In- 
donesian military: “It might perhaps 
be feasible to hold such exercises a lit- 
tle bit away from the border, or at 
other places." Asked what he knew 
about the incident, Mochtar replied 
tersely and pointedly: “Don’t ask me. 
Ask the army." 

If an official Indonesian explanation 
of the incident was slow in coming, 
ere were at least some Indonesian 
media reports of the exercise: One re- 
port quoted a territorial commander as 
stating that the airport at Sentani, 
near the provincial capital at Jaya- 
pura, had been chosen as a traget for air 
rafing in the exercise because it was 
ow a major air force base. *We have to 
be able to resist attacks on targets 
. Within our territory," the commander 
- said. 

.. In Port Moresby, reports of the al- 
leged incursion did little to foster re- 
gard for Indonesia, a country viewed 
with considerable distrust by many 
Papua New Guineans. Asked how he 
felt about the incident, Foreign Minis- 
ter Rabbie Namaliu | responded: 
“Bloody angry. The whole cabinet was 
angry." He said that arrangements 
. were being made for him to meet 
. Mochtar after the Indonesian foreign 
. minister's return from Moscow. But he 
added: "It's not just Mochtar 














Guinea on 27 March | 
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Jakarta denies that its fighters violated Papua New Guinea airspace 


flight into fury 


.By Susumu Awanohara in Jakarta and Peter Hastings in Port Moresby 


to talk to, it is also the Defence Depart- 
ment [and] Gen. [Benny] Murdani [In- 
donesia's armed forces chief] in parti- 
cular." 

Indonesian Ambassador Brig.-Gen. 
Imam Supomo clearly had not been 
told much about the incident days 
after it had allegedly taken place. 
When the REVIEW spoke to him on 30 
March, he still had no confirmation 
that the jets which had buzzed the bor- 
der-patrol station, frightening 150 
Papua New Guineans with sonic 
booms, were Indonesian. 

His evasive answers to questions on 
the subject reflect the current stand-off 
between Indonesia's Foreign Ministry 


Mochtar: don't ask me. 





and Hankam, the Indonesian Defence 
Department, which is ultimately re- 
sponsible for defence exercises. And it 
comes at a time of considerable tension 
in Papua New Guinea over the large 
number of people crossing the border 
from Indonesia during the past two 
months. 


ources in Jakarta say the Indone- 
S: air exercise involved five 

F5E Tiger fighters, two C130 Her- 
cules transports, two Fokker 27 trans- 
ports and four Puma helicopters. It 
now appears the exercise was based on 
Biak, headquarters of Strategic Com- 
mand IV, and not on Sentani. 

Biak is the headquarters of Lieut- 
Gen. Kharpi Suriadiredja, and the 
exercise was under the command of 
Air Marshal Sudarma. If Biak-based, 


the incident was probably nothing 
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more than an error, with the jets mis: 
takenly overflying the densely jungle 
border for a few seconds and ther 
turning back. If Sentani-based — righ’ 
next to the border — Papua New 
Guinea Prime Minister Michael So. 
mare and his cabinet could have inter- 
preted the exercise as designed to detei 
further border crossings and to intimi- 
date the Port Moresby government intc 
turning Indonesians back across t] 
border without considering them 4 
resident status as has been done in 
past. 

The Abri announcement on 3 April 
seemed to confirm speculation that the 
alleged air incursion may have been re- 
lated to an incident a day earlier in 
which a Swiss pilot working for a 
Roman Catholic mission and his pas- 
sengers were taken hostage by the Free 
Papua Movement (OPM) when their 
Cessna 185 aircraft landed at an air- 
port 60 miles south of Jayapura. 

An Indonesian doctor and an army 
officer were reportedly executed by 
the OPM, but the Swiss pilot and one 
passenger are still being held. 

An Abri spokesman said that the 
F5E jets had been searching for the 
missing civilian aircraft, flying at low 
altitude to check airstrips whereit may 
have landed. He also said that the jets 
had deliberately created sonic booms 
"to awaken pride" among the Irian 
thus indirectly denying some rep 
that there had. been explosions, 
perhaps from bombs or rockets. 

The civilian aircraft was sighted by 
one of the jets, the spokesman said, and 
was later recovered by a pilot flown 
into the airfield by helicopter. 

The alleged incursion was the most 
serious of many border violations — 
some accidental, some not — in 20 
years. 

"Atthe very least," Namaliu told the 
REVIEW, *we would have expected the 
courtesy of being told in advance by 
the Indonesian Government that they 
planned a military exercise in Irian 
Jaya which involved jet military 
flights along our border. In that way 
we could have been prepared. We still 
would have thought the exercise 
heavy-handed and inopportune, to 
say the least of it, but we would have 
known." 

Namaliu said Jakarta's response to 
Port Moresby's protest note was 
"highly unsatisfactory." It is under- 
stood that the Indonesian G 


















ore satisfactory answer was received 
y the afternoon of 5 April steps 
ould be taken to expel Indonesia's 
ilitary attaché in the Papua New 
uinea capital, Col Ismail. 

The timing of the Indonesian air 
rce exercise was unfortunate. It fol- 
wed the defection of about 450 
ianese across the border, mostly by 
oat, since February. Broadly there are 
iree categories of border crossers. 
housands of traditional villagers 
ross from both sides of the border 
ach year to see relatives or simply to 
»nd gardens on commonly owned clan 
ind. A second category comprises 
eople who have been frightened by 
idonesian military activities, by the 
IPM or because of armed clashes be- 
ween the OPM and Indonesian troops. 
P*hird category comprises hardcore 
| M activists or sympathisers who 
ross secretly into Papua New Guinea 
eeking sanctuary. 

The majority of the 450 who have re- 
ently crossed are women and child- 


a 


lemma is acute. It has an arrangement 
with Indonesia to send back all dissi- 
dents who cannot convince authorities 
that they are in danger of imprison- 
ment or worse if returned. There are 
about 1,000 Irianese dissidents in the 
country. Some are Papua New Guinea 
citizens, but others have only “resi- 
dent” status. Many are busily engaged 
in anti-Indonesian activities and pro- 
paganda. 

The government in Port Moresby is 
considering ordering Indonesia to 
withdraw some of the eight diplomatic 
staffers in the capital, including one 
official whom the government alleges 
quite openly heads a spy operation. 
But sucha move will not solve the main 
problem: stemming the tide of border 
crossings, which the government be- 
lieves is the result of Indonesia’s 
hardline policy of resettling thousands 
of Javanese migrants in the Irian Jaya 
bush. This is seen by Irianese as a 
threat to their land and culture. 

An emergency meeting requested by 





Indonesian troops at Sentani: heightening the tension. 





ren, with only a scattering of men, Un- 
like others crossing the border in pre- 
vious years, these included defecting 
Irianese members of the Indonesian 
police, army, and civil service — mid- 
dle-class Irianese of Jayapura. The 
latest trouble began early in February 
when 25 Irianese members of Abri de- 
fected, taking their weapons along 
with them. 


day or two later two Irianese, one 

a civil servant, were shot, trying 

to raise the OPM rebel flag out- 

side the Irian Jaya provincial parlia- 

ment. When Indonesian troops began 

to search houses around Jayapura for 

the stolen weapons, women, children 

and some men fled towards Papua New 

Guinea, where pan-Melanesian and 
anti-Indonesian feeling runs high. 

The Port Moresby government's di- 
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Papua New Guinea last month to dis- 
cuss the smouldering border problems 
achieved little, allegedly because of In- 
donesia's perfunctory attitude. Port 
Moresby sent the Secretary of the 
Foreign Affairs Department Paulias 
Matane to the special border-liaison 
meeting, held on 15-17 March in 
Jayapura. The Indonesians, however, 
did not even send the governor of Irian 
Jaya: their delegation was instead led 
by the head of the Jayapura regency. 
Clearly Port Moresby was dissatisfied 
that Jakarta did not send Matane's 
counterpart. 

A Papua New Guinean official said 
his government wished to discuss re- 
patriation of the recent cefugees from 
Irian Jaya. Specifically, the Papua 
New Guineans wanted assurance of 
the safety of those who are repatriated 
and wished to explore the possible in- 
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volvement of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees which, 
among other things, would find a home 
in third countries for OPM-related re- 
fugees. 

They also wanted to discuss general 
procedures and costs of repatriation. 
The feeling on their side was that In- 
donesia ought to pay for the return of 
its own citizens. Finally, Port Moresby 
officials asked for compensation for 
damage to property and crops caused 
by incursions made by Indonesia's sec- 
urity forces in the past few years 


he Indonesian delegation said it 
would have to take these matters 


back to Jakarta. The Indonesians 
indicated that they might be ready to 
discuss them, but only at the regular 
joint-border committee meeting sche- 
duled towards the end of the year. They 
requested that Port Moresby officials 
come up with firm evidence to support 
their allegations of Indonesian armed- 
forces incursions, the Papua New 
Guinea official said. The latest inci- 
dent could provide such evidence. 

One outcome of last month's meeting 
was that the two sides agreed to im- 
prove communications facilities, par- 
ticularly the “hotline” between Jaya- 
pura and Vanimo across the border, 
the source added. 

Meanwhile, the unrest in Jayapura 
of the past two months has resulted in 
four youths from Irian Jaya being 
granted refuge in Holland, straining 
Dutch-Indonesian relations in the pro- 
cess. This case has never been 
explained fully by the authorities in 
Jakarta, but it appears that the four 
had jointly written a letter inquiring 
about a detained university museum 
curator in Jayapura who was sus- 
pected of having OPM connections. 
The government has charged, ob- 
liquely, that the four acted on wrong 
information and warned a newspaper 
which it said was responsible for mis- 
reporting the affair. 

When an anti-OPM operation was 
rumoured in Jayapura in February, the 
four feared a government reprisal 
against them and sought refuge at the 
Dutch, Embassy in Jakarta. When the 
Irianese youths were given passage to 
Holland in mid-March, some news- 
papers hit out at the Dutch Govern- 
ment decision. Some 40 Irianese 
youths — reportedly a wing of a youth 
group under the government-backed 
political grouping Golkar — staged a 
protest demonstration at the Dutch 
Embassy. On 2 April, thousands of 
demonstrators — mostly members of 
the officially inspired Indonesian Na- 
tional Youth Committee — took to the 
streets in Jayapura protesting the 
Dutch action, which they said was an 
unfriendly act and constituted foreign 
interference. g 
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A leaked defence document causes embarrassment 


or the Labor government and anger from the Left 


he Australian Government has 
. M been seriously embarrassed by the 
eaking to the press of one of its most 
highly classified defence documents — 
. not so much because of any secrets re- 
vealed but because of questions it 
raises about Australian security and 
_ its insights into what some might see as 
. the naive thinking of the country's de- 
. fence experts. 
The United States defence establish- 
.. menthas long doubted Australia's abi- 
_ lity to guarantee the security of intelli- 
. gence material passing between the 
. two countries. Only last year, Prime 
_ Minister Bob Hawke assured the ad- 
. ministration of President Ronald 
. Reagan that his government had plug- 
.. ged the source of earlier defence leaks. 
. Now, it is feared, the Americans will 
~ feel far from reassured and may well be 
_ less willing in future to share intelli- 
JA gence information with Australia. 
. . On the domestic front, the leak has 
intensified the bitterness on the Left of 
. the ruling Labor Party about the 
. Hawke government's defence policy, 
_ particularly on nuclear weapons and 
. the US alliance. The government, for 
. its part, has been quick to point out 
that the document — prepared by ser- 
vice chiefs and the heads of the de- 
nce, foreign affairs, treasury and 
prime minister’s departments — is 
. only a study and has not been adopted 
. às government policy, though it did go 
_ before the cabinet at a meeting in Perth 
last September and apparently was not 
challenged. The document, which was 
leaked to the weekly newspaper The 
National Times, is not binding on the 
. government and the cabinet only 
. adopts it as a broad guideline to Aus- 
. tralia's strategic situation. 
The document, officially called the 
. Strategic Basis of Australian Defence 
. Policy, is updated every few years. Be- 
. cause it is drafted by so many depart- 
.. ments it tries to satisfy all of them and 
probably ends up pleasing none. The 
former head of the defence depart- 
ment, the very outspoken Sir Arthur 
Tange, has described it as produced 
.. “by nervous Nellies for nervous Nel- 
lies." Gordon Jockel, former head of 
the Australian Joint Intelligence Or- 
=  ganisation, and now ambassador to 
_ Thailand, has been quoted as describ- 
.  inga previous “Stratbase,” as it is call- 
. . ed,asanexample of “the art of vaguing 
E ot up." 
. Among the points covered in the 
document as revealed in The National 
Times are: 
» Australia should match nuclear 
evelopments in neighbouring coun- 
ies "to ensure that the lead time for 
Eu SER > CRY 
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_ By Jacqueline Rees and Peter Hastings in Canberra 


Australia could be matched with deve- 
lopments in other countries should 
government so decide." 

» The principal potential threat to 
Australia is Indonesia. 

» The Australia, New Zealand and US 
(Anzus) defence pact would be worth- 
less to Australia in any conflict with 
Indonesia. 

» Australia should encourage Papua 
New Guinea to suppress rebels from 
Irian Jaya in an effort to reduce a po- 
tential Indonesian threat to Papua 
New Guinea. 

» Any attempt to counter an Indone- 
sian attack across the Papua New 
Guinea border would be facilitated by 
the establishment of an Australian air- 
base on Cape York peninsula in north- 
ern Queensland. 

» Australia should not encourage 





Jockel: ‘the art of vaguing it up.’ 


Japan to extend its military role be- 
cause of the danger that the Japanese 
might eventually replace, rather than 
supplement, the US military presence 
in Asia, and that it would be likely to 
arouse opposition from Asean. 

» The Soviet Union now has nuclear 
superiority over the US. 

» It should be assumed that the four 
major US communications installa- 
tions in Australia would be targets in 
the event of war. 


d s document also predicts that in 
any conflict with Indonesia, Austra- 
lia might have to surrender, at least 
temporarily, the Cocos and Christmas 
islands and, once taken, the islands, 
which are nearer Indonesia than Aus- 
tralia, might prove difficult to re-take. 


| It says that Indonesia could land seven - 
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litical and military rationale" for th 
— and says it will be 10 years before h 
donesia would be capable of mountir 
a real attack and only then “with ma; 
sive external assistance." It fails, hov 
ever, even to speculate where such a: 
sistance might come from. 

The government moved quickly afte 
the leak to try to minimise the damag 
done. What it told the US and other a 
lies such as Britain, Canada and Ne 
Zealand has not been revealed — ye 
But it seemed to get through to some« 
the domestic press that the documer 
was of little real importance as it he 
not been adopted as policy. The Lef 
however, was not so easily placated. 

Nuclear arms are an emotive issue i 
the party and any suggestion that Aus 
tralia should become a nuclear powe 
is totally against accepted party 4 

t 





licy. The fact that there apparently 

no dissent expressed in the cabine 

the suggestion that Australia shoul 
keep an eye on nuclear development 
with a view to being able to catch u 
with any neighbour has angered th 
Left, despite heated disclaimers fror 
Hawke and Defence Minister Gordo 
Scholes that there are any plans fc 
Australia to become a nuclear powei 


A: thesame time, Labor's political op 
ponents had a field day. The leade 
of the Australian Democrats, Sen. Do! 
Chipp, said the Hawke governmen 
was now following policies akin t 
"the most rabid, sabre-rattling, right 
wing war mongers of the Reagan ad 
ministration." Even moderate critic 
were perturbed at the extent to whicl 
the defence advisers appeared pre 
pared to defer to the US. 

In fact, despite a lot of sound anc 
fury, there was little new in the d 
ment compared with a previous E 
study which was leaked to the press 
1976. Some of the most scathing criti: 
cism of the new document centred o: 
the shallowness and naiveté of th: 
analysis. The influential daily news: 
paper The Financial Review said: “The 
truly shocking thing about th: 
Strategic Basis material is what i! 
tells us about the inadequacy, indeec 
incompetence, of our defence and for- 
eign affairs establishment. The assess- 
ment is trivial, superficial and tenden- 
tious. If this is what millions of dollars 
are spent on, the money is clearly 
wasted.” 

Indonesia played the issue down and 
did not appear particularly disturbed 
to find itself named as a potential ag- 
gressor. Newly appointed Indonesian 
Ambassador Maj.-Gen. August Mar- 
paung said on Australian TV that the 
document's assessment of a potential 
Indonesian threat was no concern of 
Indonesia. Indonesia was toó poor to 
develop nuclear weapons, he said. Its 
main priority was its economy and its 
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main enemy poverty. . — Ga 
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Thai forces repulse the third major Vietnamese, ^. 


cross-border strike in the past five years . H 


-By John McBeth in Samlong Kiat 

E „began with a surprisingly swift 
. Wannouncement by the Heng Samrin 
government in Phnom Penh on 26 

- March accusing Thai troops of shelling 
up to five miles inside Cambodia's 

northern province of Preah Vihear. 

Then the full import of the story broke 

` — this time from the Thai side of the 
border. Battalion-sized units of Viet- 
namese troops, Bangkok claimed, had 
penetrated two miles inside Thailand's 
Sisaket province on 24 March in an ef- 

fort to encircle a Khmer Rouge com- 
plex known as Base 1003 in the Don- 
grek mountain range that shapes the 

mi hai-Cambodian border here. 

Di was fully 10 days later before 
senior Thai officers said they had 
turned back the latest incursion, using 
artillery and air strikes to push the 
Vietnamese off a peak at the mouth of 
the Phra Palai Pass. But sporadic 

_ fighting was still going on, and Thai 

military traffic along highways paral- 
leling the frontier indicated that am- 
munition and reinforcements were 
continuing to be sent in. 2i ; 
— The press was not permitted near the 
scene, but from this small settlement 15 
miles north of the border one could 
hear the thump of artillery exchanges 
and watch A37 Dragonfly jets return- 
ing from strikes called in by a circling 
command ship. 

The Thais claimed to have killed at 
least 50 Vietnamese in the fighting and 
reported their own losses at five with 
an estimated 30 wounded. Most 
casualties appear to have been victims 

artillery, but the Thais were still 
ced with the task of removing mines 
left behind by the retreating Vietnam- 
ese and securing the border area under 

- the guns of Hanoi troops still holding 
high ground. 

Two regiments of the Vietnamese 
307th and 302nd divisions were re- 
ported to have been involved in the op- 
eration. But the actual incursion force, 
backed by Soviet-made T54 tanks and 
105mm and 130mm artillery, were said 
to number 400-600 men. 

It was the third serious Vietnamese 
cross-border thrust since the invasion 
of Cambodia in 19778 but the first in an 
area that has taken on increasing im- 
portance now that Khmer Rouge forces 
are striking deep into the Cambodian 
interior. The other two incidents — in 
1980 and 1983 — occurred north of 

"Thailand's eastern border town of 

" Aranyaprathet. Í 

_ Analysts piecing together confusing 
and often conflicting reports were able 

-` to draw only a partial picture of what 

ictually happened. Fighting between 
d ner Rouge forces 
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had been going on in the immediate 
area for two or three weeks. But a few 
days before the cross-border thrust 
Khmer People’s National Liberation 
Front resistance fighters observed a 
column of Chom Ksan-based 307th di- 
vision troops moving in the direction of 
the hilltop Khao Phra Viharn temple. 
It was probably this force, or part of it, 
which veered north through the Non 
Ao Pass, then trekked 10 miles west- 
wards through Thai territory to Hill 
642, at the mouth of the Phra Palai 
Pass overlooking Khmer Rouge posi- 
tions. 

At the same time, troops of the Sam- 
rong-based 302nd division intruded 





E 

into Thai territory on the western 
slopes of the mountain pass. According 
to local security sources, however, they 
failed to penetrate far enough to com- 
plete the encirclement of Base 1003. As 
a result, when tank-led Vietnamese 
troops drove into the pass itself, the 
Khmer Rouge guerillas slipped away 
to the west where they apparently re- 
grouped and carried out harassing at- 
tacks. 


enior Thai officers acknowledge it 

was 24 hours before the Thais were 
made aware of the initial incursion, 
which appeared to follow the same 
general tactics employed at Non Mak 
Moon, when the Vietnamese pushed 
over the border just north of Aranyap- 
rathet in 1980. Other military sources 
indicated it was a good deal longer. In 
any event, fighting between the Viet- 
namese and the Khmer Rouge broke 
out on the evening of 24 March. And 
Thai gunners joined in the following 
afternoon. AOL. 
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fire. Hits were claimed on at least four 
of the estimated eight other T54 tanks - 
firing in support of the incursion force. — 
There were many confusing aspects | 
to official statements by the Thais. One - 


{involved the purported capture of 40 | 


Vietnamese sappers in the early days o! 
the fighting, when it appeared cleaj 
from the outset that most of them had 


Rouge. Relief agency officials — nov 
handling at least 5,000 refugees fro 
the fighting — were aware that Viet- 
namese were being held by the Khmer - 
Rouge. Newsmen who saw some of 


months. D 


were emaciated because they had been 





reme commander Gen. Arthit Kam- 


ledged that 34 of the 40 | 
had in fact been prison- — 
ers of the Khmer Rouge. — 
Then there were the 
Khmer Rouge 


Thai army officers claimed they - 
given morphine — a story played upby | 
the Thai-language press. But Thaisup- — 


them- . 
selves. Amazingly, Sec- — 


been long-term captives of the Khmer 


them said theirskeletalappearancein- - 
dicated they had been in isolation for, - 


lang-ek later acknow- - 






ond Army Region chi 

of staff  Maj-Gen. . 
Manoon Phonvieng . 
failed to even mention — 
them at a field briefing 
on 2 April at his Sam- — 
long Kiat forward head- _ 
quarters. And just to  - 
prove it was deliberate, 
he refused to answer 
numerous queries about — 
Khmer Rouge move- — 


about this," he 


diers right away." Man- 


oon would not comment on the motive  . 


for the incursion and the conclusion he 
left was that it was simply a provoca- 
tive violation of Thai territory. 


ments. “I know nothing _ 
said. . 
“My business isto chase 
out the Vietnamese sol- 


That same day, two correspondents _ 


saw what looked like 20 Khmer Rouge | 
wounded in the nearby Khun Harn dis- | 
trict hospital. One, whose bloody, ban- 


was wearing the familiar Ho Chi Minh. 


sandals favoured by the Khmer Rouge. | 4 


Worried hospital staff quickly inter- 


but independent witnesses with access 
to the hospital later confirmed what 

| they had seen. 
Khmer Rouge Base 1003, along with 


|! vened and hustled the newsmen away — 


4 


daged arm was tied to a wooden board, E 


‘neighbouring Camp 808, 35 miles to — | 


¿the west, has proved to be an increas- 
ingly painful thorn in the side of the 





Vietnamese. In the past few months, - 


battle-hardened guerillas from the two | 


camps have been penetrating deepinto  . 


, the Cambodian hinterland, launching 


“surprise attacks on provincial capitals — 


E 


uU 


,and supply dumps in raids aimed at 


Ke 


~] 


rs destroy 





lion. litres of fuel at Ph | 
thi helogis- 
s centre for the. neni Si m Reap- 

ased 479th Front headquarters. After 
operation, thought to have been 
ied out by a small platoon-sized 
apper team, the Vietnamese put two 
regiments into the field to clear 
rea around the provincial capit: 
The 1003 complex was the ba 


By Rodney Tasker in Bangkok 


ast December, the Thai Foreign 







friendly countries to prepare them for 
action in the event of another Vietnam- 
ese dry-season offensive against 
Khmer resistance forces spilling over 
into Thailand. The message was that 
| Bangkok expected. its friends to rally 
round in condemnation of Hanoi in 
such a situation, and two countries — 
¿Australia and Belgium — quickly is- 
sued statements saying they hoped the 
Vietnamese would not attack Cambo- 
dian refugee camps or cause trouble 
for Thailand this year. : 
Now, the Vietnamese have fulfilled 














wo understrength units num- 
veral thousand guerillas who 
` responsible for effectively 
tting Highway 6 between Kompon 
Thom and Siem Reap. It is understoód 
hat many of the resistance fighters 
ereintheinterior when the Vietnam- 












and 808 have been under 
dof the sinister Tha Mok, 
f staff and second only to Pol 
mmander of the 30,000-man | 
r Rouge army, who engineered 
f the bloody purges during the 
9 reign. of terror in Cambodia. 
t reports say Tha Mok lost a leg 
tiom Jast HERE and if this is 


‘predictions: a major incursion into 
Thai territory, involving prolonged ar- 
' tillery duels and air strikes. But out- 
` side Asean, some of Thailand's friends 
have been somewhat slow in issuing 
protest statements. 

On 29 March, the Thais protested to 
J the United Nations about the *unpro- 
































voked and .blatànt acts of aggression 
by Vietnamese forces against Thai 


rist acts ignite communal violence i in Punjab just as 
institutional compromise with ‘Sikhs raised hopes of peace 


i 


Jy Salamat Ali in New Delhi . 


he assassination. of a acelin 
Hindu» politician has shattered 
e Minister Indira Gandhi's efforts | 
defuse communal tensions in str ife- k 
orn Punjab and has forced the govern- 
o declare. the entire state a 
""usly disturbed area.” Just as 
idhi-appeased moderate. Sikh 
s with a constitutional com-~ 
; the terrorist act trigger 5 
e of retaliatory riots and c 
al violence. 
sort to the Special Powers Acton, 
night of 3 April came only after a 
our curfew imposed the dày be- 
re failed to. quell. mobs: rampaging 
hrough the Sikh holy city of Amritsar, 
rning and looting shops and stoning 
According to an official spokes- 
in. New Delhi, the. act gives the 
rity forces unlimited powers — in-. 
author ity to shoot to kill, open 
ü Pe 


avoid in its escalating. confrontation 
with Sikh activists. Nonetheless the 
government has refrained from calling 
out the army, relying instead on the 
police and paramilitary forces in its 
bid to maintain order. 

On the morning of 3 April two gun- 
men shot and killed V. N. Tiwari — a 
Congress party member of the federal 

.upper house, and a Hindu — in his 
home on the Punjab University cam- 
pus in the state capital of Chandigarh. 
Tiwari was the second prominent 
Hindu politician killed in two days, 
provoking statewide protest riots by 
rightwing Hindu or ganisations as well 
as outbursts of anger in New Delhi 
from outraged opposition members, 
who walked out of parliament charg- 
ing Mrs Gandhi with mishandling the 
19-month Sikh campaign for extensive 
political and religious freedoms. The 
police shot six and killed 50 while try- 
ing to control the funeral procession 







































-after his death. 


Just e: the latest outbrea of. F 


Ministry approached embassies of | 


— in the Thai view — Bangkok's dire 





| does 











-for Tiwari, which brought 15,000-Hin- | 
-dus onto the streets of Amritsar shortly | 
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sovereignty and territorial infegri it 
The following day, Thai ambassado 
based.in friendly countries received 
cables instructing them to infórm their. 
host governments of Bangkok's action... 
On the same day, the United States 
State Department issued a statement 
saying Washington was very con- 
cerned about reports of Vietname 
troops. intruding into Thai territory, It- 
said the reports highlighted the threats. 
to Thailand's security and to Southeast 
Asia’s stability. The Americans were 
the first to come to Thailand's dip- 
lomatic aid. p 
Next came two of Thailand's Aseat 
partners, Singapore and Malay 
which deplored Vietnam's militar 
tion. A third Asean partner, the Philip- 
pines, followed with its own indict-: 
ment. of the Vietnamese on 2 April. 
Meanwhile, the Thai: Foreign Ministry 
ASS: or senior dip- 
lomats from the embassies of Euro- 
pean Economic Community countries,” 
Australia, New Zealand. Japan, 
Canada and China to ask them to con- 













































violence a compromise seemed to be at 
hand which would dispel much of the . 
tension. In an unexpected move on 31 — 
March, the government conceded one 
of; the major Sikh demands by an- 
nouncing its willingness to consult 
Sikh leaders in amending Article 25 of 
the constitution. In „response, Har- 
chand Singh Longowal, leader of the 
moderate Sikh political party, the 
Akali Dal, called off a pro d. 
statewide demonstration. 
copies of the constitution, du tob 
on 2 April. 

Article 25 guar antees freedom of rex 
ligion and acknowledges the Sikhs’ 
distinctive identity, but the Sikhs üb- 
ject to a clause that states: 5 
to Hindus shall be constr ded as inelad- 
ing reference to persons professing . 
Sikh, Jain and Buddhist religions.” 
Militant Sikhs cite thisasevidence of a 
conspiracy to absorb Sikhs into Hin- 
duism, while moderates object that it. 
violence to. the egalitarian. 
humanism of the Sikh religion by | 
equating it with the Hindu caste $ys- 
tem. : 










rs Gandhi cll pr bati have little 
dabei: nisteri E the two-thirds 











Generating international support 
r its plight as a frontline state, with 
se troops on its border and 

ands of Indochinese refugees to 
after, is one of Bangkok's main 
considerations. In 1983, the 

gráteful for a clause in a 

e issued after the 


ogue countries which "deplored 
premeditated and indiscriminate 
military attacks waged by Vietnamese 
cupation forces" on Khmer civilian 
sncampments on the Thai-Cambodian 
oorder earlier in the year. 
The Thais obviously hope for a simi- 
r resolution at the Asean annual 
inisterial meeting in Jakarta this 


Wear on 


avouring only the Sikhs would be de- 
trimental to the national interest and 
idemanded a voice in any amendments. 
"Tiwari's death further inflamed pas- 
isionsin the lower house. And no sooner 
id New Delhi concede on the con- 
itution question than Longowal ap- 
further concessions as pre- 


conditions to renewing talks with the: 


tral government, which broke 


lown early this year. 


ngowal called first for New Delhi 


t the two-week-old ban on the 
All-India Sikh Students Federation in 
order to clear the. way for university 
examinations beginning on 15 April. 
But this is only one of a long list of 
-Akali demands ranging from direct 
"broadcast of morning services from the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar to the 
sharing of river waters with neigh- 
 bouring states. And, diminishing the 
prospects of dialogue further, Jarnail 
|; Singh Bhindrawale, who is revered by 
militant Sikh youth as a living saint, 
publicly encouraged students in an 
_armed raid on 31 March on the exami- 
“nation wing of Punjab's Guru Nanak 
University. 

*^ To avoid alienating the Sikh com- 
munity further, the government had 
refrained from issuing the draconian 
"*shoot-to-kill" orders in Punjab which 
"had been credited with successfully 
ressing terrorism in neighbouring 
Haryana state last month. Instead it 


ted on tighter surveillance of 
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ind over people charged by the gov- 
nment with anti-national activities. 
for instance, who is 
ed on charges of terrorism and in- 

















the army and para- 
es to tighten state securíty 
blic. property. Members 



































rs’ here think, are 

toi idate hard-core mili- 
who include many retired sol- 
"well-trained in firearms and 
lato 
h extremists attack across tradi- 
religious and communal lines, 
r complicating the government's 
preserving peace. Not only 
1s the targets of attack, but so 
be the Nirankari sect, a 
y à mainstream Sikhism 
as heretics.by the orthodox. 
khs. who have shaved their 
and fail to wear turbans — two 
ional religious symbols — have 
n shot down in the street in day- 


ht. o 


e British foreign secretary 
expected to reveal details 


Under pressure 
from unofficial 
members of Hong- 
kong's Legislative 
Counc 





background 


= of 
xasperation at the snail's 






eil of secrecy which has surrounded 
talks so far. Howe, who is to- visit 
ngkong after a trip to Peking in. 
April, is expected to go very much. 
er than any British official.so far. 












he near-total dockworkers' strike 
affecting India's 10 major ports, 
which began on 16 March, is expected 


tical repercussions in this election year 

— particularly since the trade-union 
¿wing of Prime Minister Indira Gan- 

dhi's own Congress party controls one 

of the four unions leading the 300,000 
| striking dockers. 

The government argues that the 
strike is illegal and it is threatening to 
invoke the Essential Services Mainte- 
nance Act (ESMA), which would allow 
- New Delhi to use military personnel to 
man ports and detain strike leaders. 
But the government's threat has not 
moved the strike leaders, who walked 
out of talks with government officials 
on 30 March. The unions were origi- 
nally demanding wage parity for doc- 
kers with other government-sector 
workers, which would have meant in- 
creases of about 102%. By the time 
negotiations broke down, strike lead- 
ers were seeking increases of: only 
about 40%, but the government's best 
offer was 18.5%. 

The strikers are continuing to handle 
such essential goods as petroleum pro- 
ducts and cooking oil, both of which 
are imported in large quantities, but 
with negotiations at an impasse, the 
unions could call for the strike to be 
extended to all commodities. This 


in describing what Britain's position at 
the talks has been. 

The presence of Howe, the most 
senior British official to visit Peking 
since British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's none-too-smooth trip in 
September 1982, may give a new im- 
petus to the talks. However, for those 
looking for an early end to uncertainty; 
Howe seems unlikely to bring particu- 
larly encouraging news. Although the 
sessions of the Sino-British talks have 
been speeded up, the frequency of the 
meetings does not necessarily reflect a 
faster rate of progress. 

Nor does the phrase “useful and con- 
Structive," which has become the 
standard and largely. meaningless 
communique after each round, do any 
more than imply that both sides are lis- 
tening cordially to what the other has 













to say. Little progress seems to have 
been made towards the British objec- 
tive of achieving specific guarantees 
(rather than just promises) for maintain- 
ing key economie and social institutions. 

Several Legco members admit to 
being worried that, faced with an im- 
passe and knowing that China has the 


to hit the economy hard and have poli- 





would almost certainly force the gov- 
ernment to invoke the ESMA, further 
inflaming the already bitter dispute. 

The navy has already taken over 
handling coal imports necessary to 
keep the country's power stations runs 
ning, and the government has tried 
without much success to break the 
strike with the use of casual labour. 
This move led to the deaths of several 
people at Paradip port-on 19 March; 
when violence broke out between 
strikers and police. : 

When the talks broke down, about 
200 ships were waiting to be unloaded. 
Some shipping lines were avoiding 
dian ports because of the backlog, a 
' delays in handling coal and crude- 

shipments were threatening power- 
Station operations. Union leaders esti- 
mate the daily loss to the economy at 
about Rs 1 billion (US$105.3 million). 

The strike's outcome could also have 
a political impact. Double-digit infla- 
tion has brought about demands from 
government workers for substantial 
wage increases. If the dockworkers are 
successful in forcing major conces- 
sions from New Delhi, other govern- 
ment workers wil demand similar 
wage increases. This in turn will. 
further fuel inflation, bringing 
hardship to the rest of the country in 
















ultimate say, Britain will seek an easy | i 


the months leading up to national elec- 
tions expected later this year. Oo 






















and speedy way out and accept assur- 
ances without guarantees.. They are 
hoping that Howe's visit will maketh 
less likely — and that some new: 
what has been talked-about in Pekir 
will give Legco. unofficials some basis 
for making their own views on the fu 
ture sufficiently specific to be credible. 
They believe that the current silence is“ 
acting against the interests.of. those 
who want to organise politically for an 
assured, rather than a Peking-prom- 
ised, future. z 
Members had pressed for Howe to 
visit Hongkong before going to Peking 
so that they could personally impress 
Hongkong views —.or at least their 
-views — on him. In the event, Howe 
said his timetable did not permit him 
.to doso. Instead; unofficial members of 
thé Executive Council (Exco) went to 
London. for other meeting with 
Thatcher prior to Howe's departure for 
China. Although disappointed at the 
lack of opportunity to pressure Howe 
directly, some Legco. members admit- 
ted- that an .Exco meeting - with 
Thatcher might anyway be more effec- 
tive. Howe is not renowned for think- 
iti bos 
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the islands became “overpopulated.” 
By the 1970s, the islands had become 
an embarrassment to Australia. An in- 
itial visit by the UN Committee of 24 — 
a special committee set up to oversee 
the transition of former colonies to full 
independence — in 1974 criticised the 
lack of political awareness of the islan- 
ders and their heavy dependence on 
the Clunies-Ross estate. The UN mis- 
sion found the descendants of Clunies- 
Ross paid the Cocos Malays for their 
labour with plastic tokens which they 
could spend only at the family’s store. 
The islanders had difficulty getting off 
the islands unless a Clunies-Ross 


Cocos 
Islands 





INDIAN OCEAN 


End of a dynasty 


Bocos Islanders may seek full integration with Australia 
in an effort to shake off feudal family rule 


By Jacqueline Rees and Denis Reinhardt 


he future of 27 small coral atolls, 
strategically placed in the Indian 

Ocean, is being decided this month 
in what may be the world's small- 
est United Nations-observed act of 
self-determination. Some 250 adult 
Cocos Islanders were voting on 6 April 
on whether to proclaim their 14-sq.- 
km. home an independent nation or to 
choose full or partial integration with 
Australia. The referendum would also 
formally end one family's 150-year 
domination over the islands, 2,800 kms 
northwest of Perth, and its population, 
the descendants of Malay labourers 
transported there to farm coconuts. 

Romance, adventure and some 
harshness have marked the history of 

e Cocos group, also known as the 

ocos Keeling Islands. Like something 
out of Robert Louis Stevenson, the is- 
lands were chanced upon by an East 
India Co. captain, William Keeling, in 
1609. But it was not until 1826, that an 
English adventurer, Alexander Hare, 
with his Malay harem and slaves, es- 
tablished a permanent settlement on 
the main atoll, which rises only seven 
metres above the high-tide mark. A 
business associate, Scottish seaman 
John Clunies-Ross, joined Hare the 
following year, with his family, bring- 
ing more Malays to harvest coconuts. 

A dispute between Hare and 
Clunies-Ross over ownership of the is- 
lands lasted four years before Hare 
gave in and returned to Java. Clunies- 
Ross then imported more labourers 
with their families and steadily im- 
proved his plantations. Prospering, 
but fearing annexation by another 
country, Clunies-Ross eventually per- 
suaded Britain to proclaim the islands 
part of its dominion in 1857. 

In 1878, nominal supervision of the 
islands was given to the British gover- 
nor of Ceylon and eight years later 
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Queen Victoria granted all land on the 
islands to the Clunies-Ross family in 
perpetuity. Supervision, which had 
passed to the Straits Settlements in 
1882 and to Singapore in 1903, was 
finally transferred to Australia in 1955. 

The referendum outcome will have 
important implications for Australia's 
Indian Ocean forward naval planning, 
the extension of quarantine facilities 
there and for diplomatic relations with 
Singapore and Malaysia. 

The islands have a runway used by 
Australian and United States military 
aircraft tracking Soviet shipping in the 
Indian Ocean. Australia favours inte- 
gration for Cocos. 

Both Malaysia and Singapore have 
maintained a strong interest in the fu- 
ture of the islands, principally due to 
domestic pressure from the 1,600 
Cocos islanders removed by the 


Clunies-Ross estate to Singapore and 
Sabah between 1948 and 1951 when 





wanted them off, and, having left, 
found it difficult to get back. 

Canberra responded by giving the 
Australian administrator of the is- 
lands power to control food prices and 
set fair wages. And in 1978, the Austra- 
lian Government forced John Clunies- 
Ross, the present head of the family, 
into an agreement under which the is- 
lands were purchased by Canberra for 
the sum of A$6.25 million (US$5.89 
million). Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, Clunies-Ross only retained his 
homestead and the land on which it 
stood. A cooperative society was then 
set up to give islanders control of their 
own commercial affairs — they are 
now paid in Australian currency — 
and the Cocos Islands Council, com- 
prising elected members from the 
Cocos Malay community, was set up to 
take over municipal affairs. 

Clunies-Ross has no vote on or for 
the island council, a development 
which has led to some bitterness on his 
part. He has written: "It is ironic that 
though the Clunies-Ross family were 
the original settlers of Cocos, today 
they are the only resident islanders 
who are denied the right to vote for or 
to stand for election to the council . . .” 


he long-running wrangle with 

Clunies-Ross came to a head in July 
1983, when Australian Territories 
Minister Tom Uren announced that the 
estate's remaining five hectares, in- 
cluding the family homestead, would 
be compulsorily acquired with “the in- 
tention that Clunies-Ross leave the is- 
lands forever.” 

Ironically Clunies-Ross, who has 
challenged the move in Australia’s 
High Court, is eligible to vote at the 6 
April referendum. Recently accusa- 
tions have appeared in the Australian 
press that Clunies-Ross has been at- 
tempting to influence the Cocos Malay 
vote. He wants partial integration with 
Australia, but the majority of the is- 
landers fear that Clunies-Ross will 
continue to dominate their lives unless 
full integration is achieved. 

Uren visited Cocos in April last year, 
soon after the Australian Labor gov- 
ernment came into office. He found the 
Cocos Islands Council unanimous in its 
desire to have Clunies-Ross removed. 
Councillors alleged that the influence 
of their former master was too perva- 





d > “No accusation of 
or wrongdoings has been made 
ous. T have not been. given any oppor- 

unity. to answer any criticism that 







may have been made behind my back; | 














"said. The” Clunies-Ross family, 
ich not only built a feudal dynasty 
n Cocos but also established a tax 
aven for a-dozen or so family com- 
anies, was once-the butt of criticism 
oT denying other islanders human 
ights. Now, the question is whether 
tlunies-Ross’ rights are being violated. 
11982, in accordance with UN and 
tralian Government’ policy, Aus- 


jons for a vote on self-determination. 
"he council is confident that it can se- 
“a vote for integration because of 
Australian Góvernment's promise 
O0 put A$8 million towards a new hous- 






























lintegration. At the same time, the 
uncil has reiterated its support for 
overnment moves to evict and exile 
Clunies-Ross family. As a measure 
$ determination to oblige the coun- 
the Australian Government has 
nned commiereial dealings with 


or ‘Chines. Ross S ; Tendal past, 
some unease about using these 
of tactics bei him and about 


iling me to livein places where I 
ant.to live.” 

ànclusion of Abdul Koroma, the 
fluential chairman of the UN Com- 
of 24, as leader of the four-na- 
server mission Overseeing the 
~-self-determination vote is a 
Sure of the international test Aus- 
has to-pass-in its likely acquisi- 
e islands. The UN mission's 
ort to the General Assembly will 
ide whether Australià's role should 
: er reviewed. 


ralia gave the council the three op- | 


ng programme if the islanders opt for | 
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China's hear ol dar 


n today's China nothing happens by 

chance and the fact that an acere- 
dited journalist — this correspondent 
—-is suddenly detained in the middle of 
the night, interrogated for 19 hours, his 
office searched, his passport confis- 
cated and for one month he is kept 
under house arrest and “re-educated” 
before being finally “sentenced” by the 
police on false charges, expelled from 
the country and cursed with a linger- 
ing threat, must mean a few things: 
» China, notwithstanding the great 
changes that have taken place, not- 


withstanding a new constitution, two | 


new codes and various regulations, re- 
mains a lawless society. 

» A new centre of power, borrowing 
ideology and methods from the Soviet 
KGB, is growing and gaining indepen- 
dence within the Chinese power struc- 
ture. This centre, and no longer the 
Foreign Ministry, is now taking care of 
foreigners in China. 

» While Deng Xiaoping is doing his 
best to turn China into a modern, ra- 
tional country, open to the outside 
world and its influences, there are 
dark, reactionary forces determined to 
sabotage his reformist plan, and to op- 
pose foreign influence in China. 

» Thus, China's policies remain basi- 
cally unpredictable and susceptible to 
new, dramatic upheavals. 

Since what happened to this corres- 
pondent is the first incident of its kind 
to have happened to a foreign jour- 
nalist — quite likely to any foreigner — 
since the Cultural Revolution, it has 
wider implications: 

The interesting sequence of events is 
that in December 1983 and again at the 
beginning of January, the German Em- 
bassy in Peking was told by the 
Chinese Foreign Ministry that the re- 
newal of my visa as a resident corres- 
pondent was not assured due to "the 
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constantly critical articles" Thad writ 
ten over the past four years. Yet, afte 







Bonn's. intervention, the  Foreig 
Ministry. renewed my visa on 1’ 
January. Three days later, on. 2! 


January, the Public Security Bureat 
signed. the warrant to search me ant 
my office; > 





‘Basically, the p > 
Foreign Ministry: (qf you'cannot ge 
rid of this guy, we shall.do it with ou 
own methods! " These methods had no 
yet been used with foreigners: deten 
tion at Peking airport upon my retur 
from Hongkong, refusal to let me mak 
a telephone call to my embassy, hour 
and hours of interrogation (' ‘Confess 
confess your crimes! . You knov 
them, the masses know them becaus: 
they have been watching you for alony 
time... Confess and you will be treatec 
leniently . . . If you. remain stubbor: 
you will get life imprisonment for you 
crimes"), à search of my house (whicl 
was also my office) in the diplomati 
compound, the ghetto where foreig 
ners live, with a TV crew and twi 
photographers in attendance. 









hen the formulation of the charges 





Zedong — 
crime”); the other one a smearing one 
a frame-up managed by taking away 
few nicknacks from my apartment anı 
calling them national treasures (“pos 
session and smuggling of importan 
cultural relics”). Then one month of re 
education, and the writing of a self 
criticism, and finally the sentence i 
three points pronounced by the police! 
» Confiscation of 24 “national trea 
sures.” 

» Afine of Rmb 2,000 (US$973. 85): 

» Expulsion from China. 

The police refused to give me an in 
ventory of the confiscated items ant 
refused an Italian Embassy: reques 
to have a copy of the sentence. Th 
Foreign Ministry rebuffed the Wes 
German ambassador when he asked t: 
be shown the proofs of my "crimes. 
with the argument that “this would bi 
an intolerable interference in the in 
ternal affairs of the Chinese police.” 

So much for the law. The evidence o 
one's “crimes” :-has become a state sec. 
ret. Lu Xun the author said decade 
ago: “When-you want to drown: thi 
dog, charge him with rabies." So, i 
smuggling was my “rabies” (for havin, 
insulted Mao, I was in the end forgivei 
due to “the good progress" I had: mad 
in my feeuchan) what then was m 















e lived in Chin: 
tay four more 












a 
Chinese authorities 
foreigner, and any 
rticular, to keep them 


of denouncing the communist 
. authorities for having destroyed 
. China's culture (and what finesse 


). 

ne was to have stepped down 
om the merry-go-round, to have 
avelled on hard seats, to have bicy- 
ed around the country, to have don- 
ed Chinese clothes, to have tried to 
. havenormal relationships with normal 
Chinese (a fact which is considered “il- 
legal,” though nobody seems to re- 
member the law that prohibits it), to 
av ed to understand what the 
inese dream and fear. i 

- And funnily enough, only by being 
. arrested and put through re-education 















Tiziano Terzani, an 
Italian citizen, is a 


the West German 


| a aad Der 


He has 





years and has spent 
the past four in 
Peking. 





dM get the chance to under- 
Sb 
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like a Chinese. During the whole 





_ name, but always “Deng Tiannuo,” my 
hinese name (Deng as in Deng Xiao- 
ing and Tiannuo, “approved by 





_ Suddenly a small window opened for 
. me on one of the most important as- 
pects of Chinese life: the relationship 
. of an ordinary citizen with the police 
and the established power. Suddenly I 
. was inside the belly of the whale, able 
_ to get near that heart of darkness that 

is so much a part of today's life in that 

country. And like a Chinese I had no 
ground to stand on, no law to quote, no 
_ rights to invoke. 

_, During the month-long wait and my 
_ re-education I contacted a lawyer for 
. advice and the advice was: better not 

to use a lawyer because this would only 

irritate the police and get me into 
. deeper trouble. On 5 March at dawn, I 
. went to Peking Airport for the last 
ime. I left at home my Chinese clothes 
ind again wore a tie. I filled in all the 
orms in English, no longer in Chinese 
used to do. I signed my name as. 
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accused of having robbed - 


correspondent for. 


covered Asia for 12. 


tand China, for I was myself treated — 


-month I was never called by my Italian | 


‘forget that, 


zani.” Deng Tiannuo no longer | 


NUT i 
up?: nising?" people have asked 
me since. Of course. Since Mao's death, 
and particularly since the removal of 


Hua Guofeng, Deng Xiaoping has 


brought about the biggest revolution 
since that of Mao himself. Deng has 
undone what Mao had done, has tried 
to put together again what Mao had 
smashed. Deng has methodically pur- 
sued the Four Modernisations, but a 
fifth one has necessarily come along. 
For the very reason that China is 
opening up to the world and more and 
more foreigners are entering the coun- 
try, more power has been given to or- 


.gans such as the secret police who are 


entrusted with keeping this opening 
under control. These organs have thus 
developed into a power within the 
power, a power that no other power 
can check. Around these organs have 
gathered the dark forces of the past, 
the people who feel ideologically 
bound to Mao's radicalism. Part of 
these forces now gather in the State 
Security Ministry, a kind of Chinese 
KGB, created last year. 


T he best policemen have been assign- 
ed to this new organ, large capital 
sums have been allocated to it in an at- 
tempt to modernise it and improve its 
performance. Last summer, its deputy 
minister, Li Guangxiang, went to West 
Germany to study its electronic-sur- 
veillance techniques and returned en- 
thusiastie and willing to buy all kinds 
of gadgets. 

Since then, the surveillance of 
foreigners in China has increased. Also 


since then the campaign against the 


"spiritual pollution" from the West 
has been launched and spymania has 
gripped the country. Foreign corres- 
pondents have been targeted for 
"black operations" in an attempt to 
show that the West is not the source of 
solutions for China but of trouble. 
Hence the contradictions and dangers. 

In the wake of the enthusiastic re- 
discovery of China as a huge market 
and as a potential ally against the 
Soviet Union, the West has tended to 
despite the immense 
changes of the past few years, China is 
and wants to remain a communist, that 
is totalitarian, country. Moreover, 
China continues to be gripped by deep 
internal contradictions. ^ Chinese 
policies therefore remain unpredicta- 
ble and are capable tomorrow, as they 
have been yesterday, of great turn- 
abouts. 
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siers on who is who and getting read 
for their own kind of operations. — 

Whether in 1997, when the Bri! 
lease on the territory expires, 
former or the latter will prevail i 
open question. But if the powet 
Deng has difficulties keeping those 
dark forces at bay today, who 
guarantee that his certainly less p 
erful successors will be able to chec! 
them? a 

Indeed, the way my story was told — 
or rather not told — in the Hongk 
media convinces me that those 
forces are already at work, at leas 
the.spreading of disinformation 
me. For example, one newspaper 
on a speech that I gave said that I 
been expelled for smuggling — no 
accused of — smuggling antiques. 

While one English-language 
channel was completely silent on 
whole affair, the other, which hadı 
a three-minute interview with me 
the 8 p.m. news bulletin took it o 





















































































‘While the smiling n iato 
the Chinese Foreign Ministry. 
talking with the British deleg 
and making promises and —— 
concessions about the fate of this 
territory, people from other _ 
Chinese departments are already 
in Hongkong . . .? 





p.m. and an appointment for a longer 
interview was never followed up.. 
One English-language newspaper 
had a front-page story the day after 
expulsion, but not a word about th 
rest, interrogation and sentenci 
story that could be that of other p 
soon. A proposal for an article w 
jected with a covering note sa 
"Thanks we are not interested." Ap 
rently, “sources” had told that news 
paper and other press media that in 
deed this correspondent was a knowi 
smuggler and that they ought to 





















clear of him. 

After the “sentencing” the police of- 
ficer who had been my interrogator 
and my re-educator took a piece o 
paper and read: "Let me give y 
personal piece of advice. When you 
out of China do not try to play us 
tricks and do not distort the facts. | 
have already had similar cases and w 
have been able to deal with them. I 
the same way we will deal with you. 
Remember this.” A 

A visitor from China rece 
brought me a similar warning, 
there are friends who think that I 
not safe in Hongkong with my fam 
Yet I am a journalist interested in t 
part of the world and, unlike Ja 
Matheson, I ot want to mov 
. uda. - s 25 f 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Shultz with refugees: an air of pessimism. 


- New year irresolution 


The Reagan administration hails the Afghan resistance, but offers 
it only limited arms so as not to provoke Moscow 


By Nayan Chanda in Washington 


he observance of the traditional 
Afghan New Year on 21 March pro- 
' vided United States President Ronald 
Reagan’s administration an occasion 
to express its “admiration for the brav- 
ery and heroism of the Afghan people” 
against the Soviet invaders and repeat 
what Secretary of State George Shultz 

told Afghan refugees last July: “We are 
with you . . . I share your confidence 
that in the end freedom will prevail, we 
will prevail.” But behind the rhetoric 
there is a growing pessimism about the 
fate of Afghanistan. 

While the Reagan administration 
draws satisfaction from the interna- 
tional discomfiture of the Soviets and 
the drain on manpower and resources 
resulting from the occupation of Af- 
ghanistan, it does not entertain any il- 
lusion about the guerillas forcing out 
the invaders. Privately, officials are 
also pessimistic about a negotiated 
Soviet withdrawal and the self-deter- 
‘mination of the Afghan people. As 
Diego Cordovez, the United Nations 
undersecretary-general for special af- 
fairs, left New York on 30 March for 
another round of consultations with 
Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan to find 
a solution to the Afghan problem, ad- 
ministration sources predicted 
another failure. 

“Moscow, surely, does not like the 
losses and the bad publicity but I just 
don’t see them going home abandon- 
ing their strategic bases,” said one offi- 
cial. 

State Department officials strongly 
deny the suggestion that Washington 
has held Pakistan back from a 


negotiated settlement on Soviet with- 
drawal in order to bleed the Soviets. A 
number of knowledgeable diplomats 
and congressional sources also dis- 
count the suggestion of deliberate US 
sabotage. 

It would seem logical for the staunch- 
ly anti-Soviet Reagan administration 
to wish to punish the Soviets for their 
adventure, said a diplomatic observer, 
but it would not cut off its own nose to 
spite the Soviets' face. For the admin- 
istration it is more important to get the 
Soviets out of Afghanistan than to 
bleed them, and there is no indication 
so far that they are serious about with- 
drawal. 

While there is debate over why Cor- 
dovez and the parties to the Geneva 
talks were so optimistic about a settle- 
ment last April, most sources agree 
that the reason nothing came out of it 
was the Soviet refusal to provide a 
timetable for withdrawal. Either the 
Soviets deliberately misled Cordovez 
or there was imperfect understanding 
as to how the Soviets wanted to settle 
the Afghan problem. 

p sources said that when 

Pakistani Foreign Minister Shaba- 
zada Yaqub Khan sat down for the first 
direct talks with his Soviet counter- 
part Andrei Gromyko in May 1983, it 
became clear that Moscow expected 
Pakistan to deal directly with Afghan 
President Babrak Karmal's regime and 
stop aiding the resistance before the 
Soviets would consider withdrawing 
troops or committing itself to a time- 
table. 


| US ad ce, tha to ha 






Pakistan to pull back. Pakistani 
sources said that another reason for 
their unwillingness to accept the Af- 
ghan pledge of non-interference and 
non-intervention was the latter's re- 
fusal to accept the Durand Line as the 
border between the two countries. “If 
the border line is not recognised," said 
a Pakistani official, *what is the value 
of such a [non-intervention] pledge? 
Intervention, after all, has to be across 
an international border." 

There are different views among of- 
ficial analysts as to the motive behind 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan — 
from the traditional Russian drive for 
warm waters, ambition to control the 
Gulf of Hormuz to the more limited 
goal of keeping a strategically located 
neighbour out of unfriendly hands. But 
one unanimous view is that the Soviet 
Union is determined to have a subser-. 
vient regime in Afghanistan tha 
would allow it to maintain its strategic 
airbases. 

Official sources privately say that 
while the US would go along with any 
agreement on Soviet troop with- 
drawal that Pakistan is comfortable 
with, it cannot accept a situation in 
which Moscow gains a permanent 
strategic hold in Afghanistan — a pos- 
ition that could prove crucial in deter- 
mining the future of Pakistan, Iran and 
the whole Gulf region. This broader 
US concern explains its unspoken dif- 
ference with Pakistan over political 
arrangements in Afghanistan. 

While Pakistan has put on the record 
its readiness to deal with a pro-Soviet 
regime in Afghanistan as long as it is 
not that of Karmal, Washington insists 
on self-determination. The US is cer- 
tain that in case of a free choice anti- 
communist Afghans will hold sway. 
However, Washington's dilemma i 
that its clear view of the desirable A 
Afghanistan is not matched by equall 
clear policy options. “Short of launch- 
ing World War III,” said one official, 
“we don’t see any way of forcing the 
Russians out of Afghanistan.” The only 
alternative to accepting the Soviet oc- 
cupation is to make it costly by helping 
the resistance. 

Since early 1980 the US has been 
clandestinely supplying the guerillas 
with Soviet weapons obtained from 
Egypt and other countries. But the 
quality and quantity of weaponry has 
been carefully balanced in order not to 
provoke the Soviets. Officials refuse to 
discuss the question of arms supply. 
But informed sources say that despite 
pressure from some quarters to in- 
crease the cost of Soviet occupation by 
giving sophisticated anti-aircraft 
weapons to the guerillas the adminis- 
tration has stuck to the cautious path 
of providing a small amount of Soviet- 
made SAM7 | ues anti-aircraft 
missiles. ; 

Apart from thé dear be provoking the 
Soviets into strikes inside Pakistan 
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sed 45 deaths, a | 
has been the 
disunity of the resistance. 
A State Department report on Af- 
- ghanistan in December last year noted 
_ that “the resistance is still plagued by 
internal divisions and factional fight- 
ing" and that "progress towards 
- organisational and logistical coordi- 
~ nation is slowed by serious territorial 
. and ideological rivalries.” 
In such a 










































lems of control and training. There is 
. also a danger of such weapons falling 
. into hostile hands. 

But arguments like this do not seem 
to have persuaded Republican Con- 
gressman Don Ritter who has intro- 
. duced legislation calling for US mate- 
rial assistance to the Afghan resist- 
ance. Ritter, who has been in touch 
with members of the Afghan resist- 
ance, said that without effective sup- 
. port from the US and other Western 
nations, Afghanistan as a nation is 
going to disappear. 


k addition, he says the Soviet air- 
bases in southwest Afghanistan “pre- 
sent an unacceptable threat to the Hor- 
muz oil passage lanes which are so 
_ vital to the free world economies." The 
—— fact that the Afghans are fighting for 
... their independence presents Washing- 
= ton with a good opportunity “to give 
_ the Russians a real run for their 
oney," Ritter said in an interview. He 
wants the administration to adopt a 
liberal policy of giving asylum to the 
defectors from the Soviet army in Af- 
ghanistan and effective weaponry to 
he resistance. 
- Sources say that administration of- 
ficials as well as the Pakistani ambas- 
sador have tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
uade the congressman from pushing 
the resolution. A resolution like this, 
passed by congress, would not be 
_ binding on the administration. But of- 
- ficials fear that it would bring un- 
necessary public attention to the li- 
mited covert action now taking place 
and give propaganda advantage to the 
Soviets. 
A resolution calling for material aid 
to the resistance, a State Department 
official said, could also raise false 
hopes and bring demoralisation. But 
Ritter said that the resolution, if 
'adopted by a bipartisan vote, would 
actually help the administration in its 
search for a political settlement by 
sending a clear signal to Moscow 
|. about the seriousness of American 
" concern. 

The resolution, introduced in the US 
Senate by Democratic Sen. Paul Tson- 
gas, has already got 56 co-sponsors and 
Ritter himself has got 130 co-sponsors 
in the House of Representatives. He ex- 
pects both houses to pass the resolu- 
. tion before May. Oo 
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Indirect talks get under way again as the conflictinthe — 


country intensifies and hopes for a settlement fade 


By Romey Fullerton in Islamabad 


Uric: Nations special envoy to Af- 
ghanistan Diego Cordovez is once 
again engaged in a round of consulta- 
tions with Pakistan, the Soviet-backed 
Kabul regime and Iran in search of a 
political resolution to the conflict in 
Afghanistan. 

In the first weeks of April he was vis- 
iting Teheran, Kabul and Islamabad, 
spending two days in each capital. 
Cordovez will wait until after the tour 
to decide whether to stay on in the re- 
gion to pursue the initiative further, 
according to diplomatic sources. 

His attempt to bring the participants 
back to negotiation after the collapse 
of the so-called proximity talks in 
Geneva last year has been called (quot- 
ing George Bernard Shaw) “a triumph 
of hope over experience." Shaw was 
discussing second marriage, but in this 
case even those most 
intimately involved 
show little , enthu- 
siasm for the pro- 
cess. 

Progress at the be- 
ginning of last year 
led Cordovez to claim 
that the indirect talks 
had achieved 95% of 
an agreement. But by 
the end of the year 
the talks broke down 
over failure to agree 
on a clear timetable 
for the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. Ac- 
cording to diplomatic 
sources, Islamabad 
insisted on a time- 
frame of three months but the Soviet- 
backed Kabul regime would not come 
below 18 months. In return for the 
Soviet withdrawal Pakistan was 
required by Kabul to seal its bor- 
ders to guerilla movement and sup- 
plies. 

Since that time positions have hard- 
ened even further. When Pakistan's 
President Zia-ul Haq visited Moscow 
in February for the funeral of Soviet 
president Yuri Andropov, his requests 
to meet the successor as party secret- 
ary, Konstantin Chernenko were 
spurned. Many had seen Zia’s lengthy 
interview with Andropov 14 months 
earlier at the funeral of Leonid 
Brezhnev as a signal of hope for the 
talks. Andropov had greeted Kabul’s 
President Babrak Karmal cursorily. 
Zia returned to Pakistan elated. “The 
Soviets have indicated their willing- 
ness to leave Afghanistan,” he said. “I 
think we should take them at their 
word.” But this time Chernenko gave 
Zia the cold shoulder and granted a 
long audience to Karmal. 








Cordovez: a triumph of hope. 


The Kabul government has now re- 
sumed its pressure for direct talks with 
Pakistan. Islamabad, however, refuses 
on the grounds that this would amount 
to recognising an illegitimate, Soviet- 
installed regime. It had taken two 
years of careful negotiation after the 
Soviet intervention in December 1979 
to find a way round this problem be- 
fore talks could begin at all. 

Kabul's official figures show a total 
of 4.5 million Afghans have fled their 
country since the communist takeover 
to take refuge in Pakistan and Iran. 
Karmal has been playing on the dif- 
ficulties that the burden of accom- 
modating such large numbers of re 
fugees imposes on the indigenous 
populations. In his speech on 21 March 
(the Afghan New Year) Karmal said he 
was confident that “our brothers in 
Pakistan and Iran... 
will eventually force 
their governments to 
review their present 
policies towards the 
Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan.” 

Iran has adopted 
such stringent mea- 
sures to control the 
country’s Afghan re- 
fugee community that 
thousands have left 
Iranian soil for 
Pakistan. When the 
authorities in Pakis- 
tan moved some re- 
fugees away from the 
overcrowded borde 
provinces of Nort 
West Frontier and Baluchistan into the 
Punjab, there was a spate of articles in 
the local press calling for a negotiated 
settlément even if that did mean recog- 
nising the Kabul regime. Pakistan, 
however has little room for man- 
oeuvre, since it cannot afford to alien- 
ate its Islamic and Western allies. 


wr Iran may be hard on refugees, 
it shows no sign of returning to the 
talks which it left to protest against the 
lack of representation of the Afghan 
resistance. Teheran now wishes only to 
be informed of developments, and 
foreign diplomats have been told by 
Soviet officials that Kabul will not 
change its stand. Since neither Is- 
lamabad nor Kabul wishes to be seen 
to be uncooperative, both publicly ex- 
pressed the desire for the UN-spon- 
sored talks to continue. : 
Other factors work against pro- 
gress towards a peaceful solution to 
the problems of Afghanistan. In Feb- 
ruary the Soviet ambassador to Pakis- 
tan claimed the Soviets were well on. 
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resistance in Afghanistan. While there 
is no firm evidence to support his as- 
sertion, observers claim there is a qual- 
itative change in the fighting. Both 
sides have learned a great deal about 
the weaknesses of the other. And re- 
newed confidence in Moscow, justified 
or not, in its capacity to achieve a mili- 
tary solution to the Afghanistan prob- 
lem is hardly conducive to political 
compromise. 

According to resistance sources, 
their forces are strengthening; better 
armed and trained, it has achieved an 
element of unity which has so far 
eluded the political leaders in 
Peshawar. The more gifted young com- 
manders have learnt to coordinate 
their attacks to the point where they 
can “hit the Soviets where it hurts.” 

There is a tendency in the West at the 
moment to believe that if the resistance 
is not winning it must be losing. As the 
rest of the world’s attention is turned 
to other issues, the Soviets’ discomfort 
due to adverse public opinion and dip- 
lomatic pressure diminishes. On 26 
March, Zia reminded a press confer- 
ence that the occupation of a smaller 
country by a superpower must be 
taken very seriously. “Unless the world 
community awakens, I am afraid we 
will have very little to live for in this 
world, because if might is still right, 
there is very little left for human dig- 
nity and freedom,” he said. oO 
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DIPLOMACY ^ ais 
Good sports etiquette 
Sporting links between Peking and Seoul enter a delicate stage, 
threatening to unbalance relations with Pyongyang and Taipei 


By Shim Jae Hoon in Seoul 


S Korea's sports diplomacy has 
entered a precarious new stage ob- 
liging both Peking and Seoul to man- 
oeuvre skilfully if they are to avoid 
alienating North Korea and Taiwan, 
the two countries with most to lose by 
further development of unofficial 
Sino-South Korean contacts. 

Peking was carefulto inform Pyong- | 
yang of the invitation issued to the 
South Korean tennis team to compete 
in the Davis Cup eliminations held in 
Kunming early in March — the initial | 
breakthrough raising expectations in 
Seoul for further sports overtures. In- 
deed, China was scheduled to send a 
36-member team of officials and 
players to Seoul for the 8th Asian 
Youth Basketball Championships in 
mid-April. And, as though to sym- 
bolise the new spirit of cooperation be- 
tween China and South Korea, the 
leader of the Chinese delegation, Mou 
Zoyun, will participate in the execu- 
tive committee meeting of the Asian 
Basketball Association held here on 


14-15 April as. the 
under the. chairmanship 
Korea's Lee Byong Whie 

But Mou's welcome in Seoul poses a 
delicate problem for the South Korean 
authorities since Taiwan also intends 
to send a sports delegation to partici- 
pate in the games. At the moment the 
Chinese team — which plans to fly here 
on a Korean Air Lines plane as a ges- 
ture of friendship — is to be put up in 
the same hotel as the Taiwan players, 
an example of the sort of minor over- 
sight which could spoil the goodwill 
Seoul hopes the games will promote 
with Peking. 

Taiwan threatens to boycott the 
games if China's team is permitted to 
fly its national flag. Instead Taipei ad- 
vises Seoul to adopt the so-called 
Hongkong formula in which — during 
the November 1983 Asian Men's Bas- 
ketball Championships — neither side 
was allowed to display its flag. Al- 
though officials here are disturbed by 
Taiwan's threat, some point out that 
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Taiwan could place itself in even 
greater embarrassment by staying at 
home and leaving the field open to the 
Chinese unchallenged. Taiwan Em- 
bassy officials here are said to be an- 
xious that the 27,000 Overseas Chinese 
in South Korea — traditionally loyal to 
Taiwan — could well receive their first 
favourable impression of the mainland 
at the Seoul games. 

This in turn gives Taiwan a powerful 
incentive to be flexible. Nonetheless, 
relations between South Korea and 
Taiwan were under strain even 
before May 1983 when Seoul ignored 
Taipei's requests to free six mainland 
Chinese jailed here on charges of 
hijacking a Chinese commercial air- 
liner. South Korea, therefore, is an- 
xious to discharge its obligations as 
host in a manner which does not 
further offend Taipei. 

However, this poses a challenge for 
Seoul, since China has invited it to 
send a delegation to Canton for a 
sports conference on 8-10 April. The 
four-man South Korean delegation in- 


Love match? 


Pyongyang gets into sports 
diplomacy with a proposal 
for a joint Olympic team 


hile Seoul and Peking are en- 
gaging in sports diplomacy, 
North Korea got into the game with a 
proposal that the two Koreas form a 
unified team for this year's Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. South Korea 
promptly took the ball and put it 
straight back in Pyongyang's court 
by agreeing to talks on the subject. 
Chung Ju Yung, chairman of the 
South Korean Amateur Sports As- 
sociation, suggested that a meeting of 
four officials on each side be held at 
the truce village of Panmunjom on 9 





cludes Oh Wan Son, a member of the 
amateur committee of the Federation 
of International Football Association. 
Moreover, it is thought here that China 
will issue visas to two South Korean 
journalists to cover the Canton confer- 
ence — another precedent which Seoul 
welcomes. However, all this could be 
placed in jeopardy, South Korean offi- 
cials fear, if the issue of China's flag is 
mishandled. 


hina will also have to grapple with 

the difficulties of hosting two an- 
tagonists who deny each other recog- 
nition. North Korea is invited to par- 
ticipate in the Canton conference, and 
no doubt will be as sensitive to the de- 
gree of recognition Chinese protocol 
confers on South Korea as Chinese of- 
ficials are to Seoul’s handling of the 
Taiwan delegation at the basketball 
championships. If, over the next few 
weeks, these problems are managed 
successfully, the road will be open to 
further sports exchanges, some of 
which are already scheduled. 


April and suggested that they not 
only discuss Los Angeles but the 1986 
Asian Games and the 1988 Olympic 
Games that Seoul is to host, as well as 
bilateral games to be held alternately 
in each country. 

All of this was taken with a certain 
amount of cynicism by observers be- 
cause it is a replay of many such pre- 
vious "genuine" offers from both 
sides on sports cooperation. Chung's 
letter of acceptance of the North Ko- 
rean approach contained just the sort 
of sting in the tail many expect in 
such a "friendly" exchange. 

Along with accepting the idea of 
talks on sports cooperation, he ex- 
pressed regret over North Korea's 
failure to apologise for the bomb at- 
tack against South Korean officials 
in Rangoon last October that killed 
17 senior officials. — SHIM JAE HOON 








Peking intends to send a team to an ' 
Asian swimming contest to be held in 
South Korea in April; and Seoul is 
hoping to compete in the 9th Asian 
Women's Basketball Championships 
to be held in Shanghai in October. 
Moreover, according to Japanese press 
reports, China has strongly indicated 
its intention to participate in both the 
1986 Asian Games and 1988 Olympics 
to be held in South Korea. 

Although Seoul would like to see 
sports exchanges facilitate other offi- 
cial contacts, there is a keen awareness 
here that time is the key in dealing with 
Peking. There is an unmistakable thaw 
in Peking-Seoul relations but nonethe- 
less progress is expected to be slow. 
"After all, we're dealing with people 
who built the Great Wall," commented 
Lee. Nor does anyone have illusions 
over the diplomatic limitations inher- 
ent in sports contacts. Above all, offi- 
cials here are anxious to avoid putting 
China in the awkward position of hav- 
ing to choose between Seoul and 
Pyongyang. Oo 
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* e ONE of the many criticisms of the 
facilities at Hongkong’s Kaitak air- 
port concerns the usurious rates at 
© which the airport's money-changers 
exchange the currencies of unsus- 
pecting tourists. When I mentioned 
this recently (TRAVELLER' S TALES, 


that the money-changers' rates are 
ie -no official supervision — 


-for their premises. 
"But I was wrong. Reader John 


| Barber has spotted an item in a recent 


Government Gazette inviting tenders 
for the tenancy of a shop in the arri- 
f: i 


tention of tenderers is par- 
icularly drawn to Clause 3(b) of the 
‘Tenancy Agreement which requires 
the tenant to mark clearly the ex- 
change rates to be offered in respect 
of currencies traded, such rates 


“| should be reasonable in the opinion 


of the Director of Civil Aviation 
whose decision is final and the tenant 
4s not allowed to charge any form of 
| commission.” 
This last phrase (forbidding com- 
^ mission) is, I gather, relatively new 
but the actual rates charged have al- 
ways been under the director's super- 
vision. Indeed, "adherence to this 
Clause will be rigidly monitored and 
tenderers should take note that any 
justifiable complaints of overcharg- 
ing or misrepresentation . . . will be 
© viewed in the most serious light and 
“may result in the termination of the 
Agreement." So the government ap- 
parently does approve of tourists 
being fleeced, knowing they must be 
if the concessionaires are to pay the 
vernment's exorbitant rents. 
What those rents are can be guess- 
t by ‘an item in the most recent 
Gazette which records the granting 
of an insurance concession at the air- 
|. port to Tugu Insurance ön the follow- 
| ing terms: a fixed monthly rental of 


^|. HK$28,000 (US$3,600) plus the fol- 


lowing percentages of gross receipts 
so 2196 of receipts up to HK$35,000 
per month, 27.5% of receipts between 


ap HK$35,000 and HK$45,000, 35% of 


| receipts between HK$45, 000 and 
^] HK$55,000, 37.5% of receipts be- 
= tween HK$55, 000 and HK$65,000 
and 40% of all gross receipts over 
that amount. 
As the recent budget estimates 
have revealed, the government ex- 
pects. to-receive the huge sum of 
K$474 million from the airport's 
concessions and rents over the next 
iscal year. So, presumably, the di- 
ector of civil aviation and the gov- 
rnment are happy that tourists are 
10 


‘% less than their money's | 





nor. ponie 


worth, as well as paying an airport 
tax of HK$100 each. 

e I THOUGHT I knew most of the 
differences between British and 
American usage, apart from theobvi- 
ous ones like pavement/sidewalk, 
braces/suspenders, lift/elevator and 
why Americans break into peals of 
laughter when an English girl asks 
the front desk of a New York: hotel to 
knock her up at 7 a.m. But I came ac- 
ross a new one recently. 

Thave several times been rather put 
off by Americans saying they "quite 
liked" the REVIEW. I reacted similarly 
when an American organisation in 
Tokyo wrote recently to say that they 
were "quite impressed" with the in- 
formation available in the REVIEW's 
pages, asking for permission to re- 
print it. 

In English usage, "quite" in this 
sense means moderately; if some- 
thing is quite interesting it is just 
above averagely interesting (though 
I admit that if something is "quite 
fantastic" it is superb). But to an 
American the word “quite” is an in- 
tensifier, akin to the word "very." 
The American usage is more logical; 
after all, quite means completely or 
wholly as in “I was quite alone," 
“That is quite different," or “The job 
is quite finished." Quite the thing, in 
fact. So the next time an American 
tells me he thought such-and-such an 
article was "quite interesting" I will 
be quite pleased. 
€ I MUST apologise, incidentally, to 
the many Americans who send in cer- 
tain contributions to this column 
which never get printed. Regularly 
they send in items — usually extracts 
from menus — which feature “tit- 
bits." This causes Americans enorm- 
ous amusement, though titbits is per- 


fectly acceptable English usage. This | 


is another example.of the Americans 
preserving 17th-century English (i.e. 


tidbit) while the British usage has | 


changed. 

e BRITAIN'S Duke of Edinburgh 
hàs hada pretty strained relationship 
with the press. At a press reception 
during the royal visit to-Hongkong a 
few years ago, he was reserved and 


defensive and- left early, leaving | 


Queen Elizabeth behind chatting 
composedly with the assembled 
pressmen. I must say I was rather 
amused when, after Prince Bernhardt 
of the Netherlands had hurriedly re- 
signed from the presidency of the 
World Wildlife Fund, Prince Philip 
took the job since his relationship 
with animals seemed to be largely 


confined- to shooting hundreds of 


brace of harmless birds and wallop- 


ing his polo ponies into a lather. 
Still, I suppose neither pheasants | 
i ed species, | 
antly that 


| 
| 
t 





the dukë has resigned from an Amer 
can explorers’ club after he had 
learned that lion and hippopot: 
steaks were served at its annual din- 
ner. 
e HOWEVER stiff he is in the com- 
pany of journalists, the duke can evi- 
dently- relax in the company of 
businessmen, as I learn from. th 
house magazine of the Indian 
TTK, Spectrum. During last 

sit to India, T. T. Vasu w 


| vited to one of the receptions, ar 


counts with glee the exchange he | 
with the duke who he understan an 
bly describes as “a fine sport." As the | 
queen. moved away, the duke asked: 
"And where are you from?" 
"I'm from London Rubber, Madra 
We make family-planning aids 


| Vasu replied. 


“Why do you shy from calling them: 
by their name?” asked Prince Phi 
"They're condoms, aren't the , 
you know that blokein Bangkok wh 


| puts them in a glass on a key. cha 


and labels the glass ‘Break in case of 
emergency" Do you make colo 
ones?" j 

"Yes, we've just introduced them,” 
Vasu replied. 

"Ihope you know that undertakers 
wear black," the duke said. | 
€ A RESTAURANT in dakar 
somewhat presumptuous!y name 
Very Good has recently upgraded its 
menu, according to one of its regular 
clients, Roy Gresley. In addition to-a 
wide selection of local dishes, the 
menu now: features “Eropa Food 
and the list is as follows: | 


. SUOP BIOQUE LOB STER; 
. CLARIM CEKEN SUOP; 
3. FISH STOCK SUOP: 
.LOB STER THER MIDOR; 
5.FIHIST EN CHIS; 
.KAKAP MEUXII ERE; 
. HOLAN DES SAUCE; 
. MINI CERE CEIL SAUCE; 
9. FIE REN GERE CHING SAUCE; 
10. MAITRE D HOTEL; 
11.MAYONN EISE: 
12. FLAMING SWORD; 
13. GRILLED KACAP: 
14. TIL LET MIGNON ITALI: 
15. OSSO BUCCO ITALI; 
16. BAKED POTAT DES: 
17. GERILLED SHLIMP; 
18. CRAEB BAEK: 
19. GRILL CHIRIMP: 
20. SHIS KEBAB. 


I think I can identify most of the 
items, though I have never s : 
maitre d'hotel featured alone 


ted), and heaven only know 

the difference between 
shlimp and grill chirimp. Presum 
Item 5 is fish and chips, but? 

for the life E r re work out w 




































K. Das in Kuala Lumpur 
he struggle for power in Malaysia’s 
main Chinese political party, the 
alaysian Chinese Association (MCA), 
ias drawn not only a stern government 
rning to keep the peace but also 
riticism from senior politicians of the 
nited Malays National Organisation 
Umno); the senior partner in the rul- 
ig. National Front coalition. 

The warning came from Deputy 
e Minister and Home Minister 
ik Musa Hitam on 29 March, the 





















rs who had been expelled from the 
arty 10 days earlier resigned from the 





n "that Musa was backing 
MCA president, Datuk Neo 
Neo's faction of the badly 
party is being challenged by 
S former vice-presidents, Tan 
oon Swan, who is also managing di- 
of Multi-Purpose Holdings, a 
sely linked to the MCA. The 

ty ministers who lost their posts, 
tuk.Lee Kim Sai and Datuk Ling 
n Sik, are seen as Tan's stalking 
in a bid to topple Neo. And Lee 
d to be thetarget of Musa's warn- 

















ames Clad in Kuala Lumpur 
spite à degree of doubt both inside 
nd’ outside ~its chambers, 
aysia's parliament on.28 March 
ssed without amendmenta contenti- 
ous Printing Presses and Publications 
sill which consolidates and strengthens 
he government's control over local 
foreign publications: 
Apart from Deputy Home Affairs 
linister Kassim Ahmed, only one gov- 


uring a twochour debate in which 














each and purposes of the new legisla- 


n the debate, Kassim: made it clear 


hat the “government was seeking to 
nsolidate legislation that in some re- 
pects. had- been  overtaken. by 


technological pirangi in communica- 


tions. For example, the government 





ent MP spoke in’ favour of the bill 


corded misgiving about the intended 





.suggested, resulted fro € 
. need to enforée press legislation in à 
| moreuniform and conr i 


„Kelantan, Abdul Aziz 
„that whileth 
== indeed oblig 


he deputy prime minister warns the MCA not to use 
acial issues in the continuing leadership struggle 





ing, though Musa has said his concern 
is only with security and that his state- 
ment was not meant to provoke the 
party. 

Musa, without naming the MCA, re- 
ferred only to certain leaders of a poli- 
tical party which was facing a crisis. "I 
am warning those involved in the party 
crisis to stop using issues which are 
based on race, which provoke racial 
feelings and create negative attitudes 
towards. the government and its 
policies," he said. Lee, apart from 
being a party vice-president, was also 
president of the MCA youth wing be- 
fore his expulsion. In that role he was 
regarded as a provocative champion of 
Chinese causes, often using language 
that was hardly temperate. He told the 
REVIEW before his expulsion that he 
was dissatisfied with his party's hand- 
ling of Chinese cultural issues. Chinese 
newspaper coverage of Lee's views ex- 
pressed them even more bluntly and 
this was said to be the last straw as far 
as Musa was concerned. 

Even before the crisis broke, Neo 
had presented a case against Lee to 
Prime Minister Datuk Seri Mahathir 


section in Malaysia's internal-security 
legislation which relates to’ seditious 
publications was also being incorpo- 
rated into the new press law for the 
sake of uniformity. 

Kassim noted that some foreign 
magazines “had tried tð exploit news 
in an irresponsible way,” resulting in 
coverage that was 
sive and has the potential to diminish 
the dignity and image of the country.” 
‘He emphasised, however, that the gov- 
ernment did not intend to forbid 
foreign publications from being im- 
ported, but wanted: rather to instil a 
greater sense of respon ibility and ac- 
countability in foreign: publishers. 
Most .of the bill’s .changes; Kassim 


In response,” a Pa 






“incorrect, exces- . 


in the MCA du 
being ‘underscored with questions : 
about Neo's leadership of Malaysia's: 
Chinese community. One quote attri- 
buted to. Lee was: “Who needs a 
ministerial job or favours from the . 
leadership if we cannot even stage a ^ 
lion dance’ without police harass- 
ment?" 

Asked tö comment, Lee said: "Ata ^ 
particular function the police said the 
lion dancers had no permit and I said 
that as: à minister in the Prime Minis- 
ter's Department I would be responsi- 
ble for the presencé’of dancers. I let the 
police know that to reassure them. I 
said that if I. was wrong, the prime 
minister could sack me. 

Lee also said that as long as there 
‘were’ race based parties, charges 
racialism were inevitable. He said: “ 
an MCA meeting, what can we discuss™ 
except the welfare of the Chinese? 4 That 
does not make mea racist. a : 











Me also charged that in the ranki 
of "certain leaders" there were 
"signs that there were anti-national, 
communist’ and leftwing elements." 
MCA members from both camps identi- 
fied'men who had been detained with- 
out trial under Malaysia's Internal Sec- 
urity Aet-and others who had been 
members’ df the now-defunct leftwing 
Labour ‘Party of Malaya. a 
‘Musa’s ¢riticism was echoed first by 


seemed tóo much of a good thing. The 
Pas MP/seemed primarily concerned 
lest the distribution of Islamic cassette 
recordings become more difficult. But 
he also:said that the inclusion of provi- 
sions ‘denying a judicial remedy 
those affected by the new. law was 
sign that the government had lost fait 
in.the courts. Precisely because the 
courtsiwere “not yet touched by poli- 
ties,” ‘Aziz said, the government had 
lost interest in including them in the 
üperatióh of the new law. 

: On á^different plane, DAP loader 
Lim Kit Siang described the bill as 
*underiocratic, draconian and uncon- 
stitutiénal.” Quoting from the Unesco 
MacBride Report, which became the 
basis‘of the New World Information 
‘Order espoused by the Malaysian Gov- 
ernment, Lim said the new law would 
close off a plurality of opinion from 
Ma ysia's readers. 
devoted particular attention to 







































diser etion to'ban publiés- 
those dealing with the: with- 















1 iamby | 


. Chik and Public Enterprises Minister 
Datin Paduka Rafidah Aziz. But the 
criticism did not dissuade Tan's fac- 
tion from holding mass meetings in 
various towns to gain backing for their 
cause. According to Lee, 2,500 MCA 
branch members received Tan's sup- 
porters in Johor Baru as did “an unbe- 
lievable 4,000 in Malacca.” The 
Penang meeting attracted 3,000 mem- 
bers, Lee said. Mass meetings are also 
expected to take place in Negri Sembi- 
lan and Kedah. 

. Tan's supporters are working at two 
levels — at the grassroots level and 
with key MCA members such as those 
serving as state assemblymen, MPs and 
party officials. They now claim that 
more than 60% of the 50 or so 
assemblymen are on their side and that 
seven of the 23 MCA MPs have joined 

em. They also claim that if the extra- 

rdinary general assembly (EGA) they 
petitioned for, to address the false 
membership list issue (REVIEW, 5 Apr.), 
was agreed to by Neo, there would be 
mass defections to Tan's faction. 

Neo himself was unbending. He 
claimed that 200 of the 1,499 signa- 
tures on the EGA petition were “dubi- 
ous.” He said if some of the signatures 
were false, the petition would lose its 
credibility. But he was also doing more 
than simply debating the issue. On 1 
April he began suspending party 
branches for breach of discipline, in- 
cluding four in Kuala Lumpur, Selan- 








peared to conflict with Malaysia's 
Constitution (which guarantees “the 
right to freedom of speech and expres- 
sion” but provides that parliament 
may, to protect public order and for 
her reasons, impose "such. restric- 
Bes as it deems necessary or expe- 
ient"). 


"E ames 
T^ deputy DAP leader, Karpal Singh, 
Spoke in a similar vein, linking 
restrictions in the new law to the gov- 
ernment's alleged dissatisfaction with 
reporting by some foreign journals of 
recent political events in Malaysia — 
especially of the constitutional disag- 
reement between some of Malaysia's 
royalty and the government last year. 
Dealing with these objections in 
turn, Kassim said the government 
would exercise its prerogatives justly. 





gor and Malacca. By the next day, 
seven had been suspended. An eighth 
was later suspended and more were ex- 
pected. 


Ithough it was thought that there 

were as many as 2,000 MCA branches, 
party officials now say the figure is 
closer to 1,600. Tan's supporters say no 
one can tell for certain because many 
are defunct and many others were re- 
cently created, using “phantom mem- 
bers" to swell their ranks. But in any 
case, Neo must suspend several dozen 
branches to stop erosion of his power 


statement prior to the bill's quick pas- 
sage in which he expressed some reser- 
vations, chiefly about the degree of 
discretion given to the home affairs 
minister to administer the act. 

Azmi Khaled, a Malay lecturer in 
constitutional law at the University of 
Malaya, told the REVIEW that the "bill 
appears to take the government one 
further step in an authoritarian direc- 
tion," and said existing powers under 
statutes passed in 1948 and 1958 
seémed more than adequate to keep 
harmful material out of circulation. 

Local editorial writers have gener- 
ally shied away from forceful observa- 





Advertisement 


at of 4. ng x 
against him and in favour of Tan's 
tion at party branch and division meet- 
ings. o 
Already the image in the local media 
is one of Neo's faction coming under. 
siege. It is also clear that Tan and his — 
supporters have taken Musa's warning. 
seriously. The language used by his | 
factions’ members has become more 
guarded. Lee said: “I want to assure - 
everyone that we are against these 
anti-national elements referred to by 
Datuk Musa. In fact we will be only toc 
willing to help the government to ex- 
pose them and offer our services.” 

Although Tan was unavailable for 
comment, his staff said that it would be | 
difficult to hold an EGA without pa > 
officials. But arrangements to hold it 
were not being cancelled. There was 
another batch of letters supporting the - 
petition, they said, bringing the 
number to almost 1,700, or about 7095 - 
of last year's 2,450 general assembly | 
delegates. 

To put the pressure on, the Tan fac- 
tion was expected to make a police re- — 
port on 3 April showing that a large - 
number of identity cards had been mis- 
used to create the so-called phantom © 
members. A small committee had - 
finished work on dozens of cards to - 
prove they had been used fraudulently. | 
A source close to the committee also 
said that legal action to force an EGA 
was also likely, but “we prefer to 
exhaust all avenues of persuasion 
first." " 
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tions about the new law, and with rare - 
exceptions the media simply reported- 
one or two ministerial views about the 
purpose or purposes behind the new | 
legislation. as 

One of those contacted was Kassim, - 
who reportedly told a New Straits | 
Times reporter prior to the 28 March - 
debate: "We are not curtailing [the - 
people's] reading; we want them to — 
read as much as possible. But people _ 
know which magazines the govern- — 
ment doesn't like. They must be vigil- 
ant and discard publications whichare _ 
not in accord with the government vi- _ 
sion." 
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Controls were necessary to prevent any 
repetition of dangers to national sec- 
urity, he said, adding: “We must not 
forget that the situation in our country 
cannot be compared with that of West- 
ern countries." 
. Reaction to the bill has generally 
been muted. Only a few organisations 
have felt any need to offer public com- 
ment, over and above that already 
made, about the merits of the new law. 
.Malaysian Bar Council 
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By Manik de Silva in Colombo 


housands of Tamils in Colombo and 
ff other areas outside Sri Lanka's 
 Tamil-dominated  Jaffna peninsula 
. livetoday in fear of a resurgence of the 
. violence of July 1983 that left at least 
.. 400 people dead, 100,000 homeless and 
many millions of rupees of property 
. damage in an orgy of arson and looting 
— which followed a rise in ethnic tension 
. between the country’s majority 
— Sinhalese and the minority Tamils. 
— In the last two weeks of March, the 
northern Jaffna-based secessionists 
 escalated their activities, killing two 
. airmen, four policemen and two em- 
. ployees of the government excise de- 
partment in the Jaffna area. The air 
- force, in what many Tamils believe was 
areprisal attack, killed eight Tamils in 
an incident at Chunnakam, a market 
own close to Jaffna. The air force, as 
_ well as the government, insists that an 
. ambush of a convoy by a group of “ter- 
| rorists" sparked off the incident, in 
= which it is officially admitted that by- 
. standers were killed. 
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$ a ANGLADESH 


By S. Kamaluddin in Dhaka 


aving headed off a confrontation 
with the mainstream opposition 
arties by postponing the controver- 
l upazilla (sub-district) elections, 
esident H. M. Ershad added another 
. ball to his political juggling act by ap- 
pointing 79-year-old Ataur Rahman 
EE an as prime minister with a man- 
A. ate to negotiate with the political 
arties on a return to democracy. 

The choice of the veteran politician 
as prime minister came as a surprise 
tise it followed only 24 hours after 

. Khan had publicly accused Ershad of 
— “killing democracy." Nevertheless it 
ppears to be a shrewd move. 

Khan, whose Jatiya League party 
J. was a component of the seven-party al- 
_ liance led by Begum Khaleda Zia, 
= widow of the late president Ziaur 
. Rahman, but left it in January to par- 
_ ticipate in the political dialogue set up 
- by Ershad, does not have a large fol- 
owing. All the same, he enjoys certain 
dvantages over other candidates. As 
one of the Se ae in parliament 
he has a fo 


Tension remains high after yet another incident involving 
. communal conflict between Sinhalese and Tamils 






pee pal To 


What worries the government of 
President Junius Jayewardene as well 
as many Sinhalese and Tamils is the 
risk of these incidents provoking a 
backlash in the south. Such a backlash, 
it is feared, could result in the kind of 
violence that left deep wounds in the 
nation in July. The media has cooper- 
ated with the authorities in not pub- 
licising the fact that all the victims of 
the secessionist attacks have belonged 
to the Sinhalese community. 

It is obvious that such information 
would act as a match to a powder keg, 
and the Colombo government has 
reason to be satisfied that retaliatory 
violence has been prevented up to now 
in the non-Tamil area. But how long 
Colombo can succeed in containing a 
backlash is anybody’s guess. Mean- 
while, Tamils outside Jaffna live with a 
growing sense of fear, believing that 
the secessionists in Jaffna seem indif- 
ferent to their fate. 

In every speech, Prime Minister 
Ranasinghe Premadasa and the re- 


Ershad's juggling act 


veteran politician i is appointed as prime 
; minister to negotiate with the opposition 


midable political background and as 
Ershad himself put it: “The opposition 
will understand his language much 
better [than mine].” 

Khan's appointment also pre-empt- 
ed the formation of a combined right- 
wing alliance between Khan himself, 
former president Khandker Mushtaq 
Ahmed and former chief justice B. A. 
Siddiqi. 

Mushtaq, who briefly ruled after the 
1975 assassination of president 
Mujibur Rahman, also heads the 11- 
party National United Front and Sid- 
digi leads a faction of the Muslim 
League. Khan, who put out a statement 
late last month after a series of meet- 
ings between the three of them calling 
for the formation of a broad-based co- 
alition of the moderate rightwing 
democratic forces, seems to have 
scared a section of the government- 
backed Jana Dal. 

An insider of the Jana Dal, known to 
be close to Ershad, told the REVIEW 
that despite partial official support 
re et i 





e south. 
If the separatists are indesd provok- 
ing violence in the south and prove 
successful, will the security forces 
crack down hard on rioters and loot- 
ers? Or will there be a repetition of 
July, when the police and the troops 
often looked the other way or some- 
times even encouraged or participated 
inthe violence? These are the questions 
that today torment Tamils living out- 
side the Northern Province. 





he Sri Lankan Government and 

media have made much of reports in 
the Indian press and also in Britain 
that the terrorists are training in bases 
in the coastal areas of Tamil Nadu. The 
people of this southern Indian state 
share the same language, religion and 
culture as Sri Lanka's Tamils and a 
of the same ethnic stock. The attach 
on Tamils here have always provoke 
strident protests in Tamil Nadu, which 
is just 18 miles across the Palk Strait 
from Jaffna. Many of the Jaffna 
guerilla leaders have found a safe 
haven in Tamil Nadu after strikes in 
northern Sri Lanka. Some of the most 
wanted leaders have travelled out of 
India with Indian passports. 

It is thus inevitable that most Sri 

Lankans believe that the guerillas are 
in fact recruiting and training in 


cohesive political organisation be- 
cause. of an intense MEUS power 
struggle. 

However, one Jana Dal group was 
able to convince Ershad that to take 
the wind out of the sails of the pro- 
posed rightwing front it was necessary 
to appoint Khan as prime minister — a 
post he has been demanding as the 
price for joining the government for 
some time. Even so, some top Jana Dal 
leaders were taken by T by the 
eases pe ei ^ dA 

According to fo rme source, 

















gaz grapt an s quite c e 

: guerilla a ivity and provided c consi- | lations wit : want to create public interest and par 
derable propaganda mileage for Co- | she has enjoyed traditional ties of | ticipation.” l E 
lombo. The report embarrassed New | friendship." x | Premadasa has been particula 
Delhi, which maintains that there are New Delhi subsequently explained | angry about the way in which | 
no guerilla training bases in Tamil | that India regretted force and violence, | prime minister Sirimavo Be 
Nadu or anywhere else in India. The | “and this relates to violence of all con- | ranaike's Sri Lanka Freedom Pa 
report has "been dismissed by New | cerned.” The Indian high commis- | (SLFP), which has pulled out of 
Delhi as “sensational journalism,” but | sioner in Colombo said that it was un- | amity talks convened by J ayeward 
The Sunday Times of London followed | fortunate that “a simple low-key state- | has lightly dismissed the repor 
up the story with a similar report. ment from our side, in response to a | separatist training bases in India. 
Premadasa has been particularly | specific question which was put to our | has been claiming that her attitude 
bout the separatists enjoy- | spokesman in [New] Delhi, has been | monstrates that the SLFP has H 
facilities in India, and | projected here in a manner calculated | regard for the people nor a love 

high commissioner in Colom- | to convey the impression of Indian par- | country. The party's decision to q 

- bocalled on him recently to explainthe | tisanship. This does not help in dealing | the amity talks at a time when t 
in position. A leak of those discus- | in a rational manner with this high- | unity of all sections of the peo 

s in no way helped to ease tensions | ly charged and complicated prob- | necessary is further proof that 
in the relations between the two coun- | lem." | SLFP has abandoned the cause c 
tries. Meanwhile, there has been a | Lanka and its people, Prema 
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"statement by the External Affairs Ithough New Delhi has made no | claims. 
Ministry spokesman in New Delhi comment yet, Indiacannotbehappy | Mrs Bandaranaike has always ha 
“profoundly regretting the recourse to | about a cabinet decision here on 28 | very warm relations with Indian 
ce and violence," a reference to the | March to raise a national defence fund | Minister Indira Gandhi, and a 

























" force attacks. This, in turn; pro- | "tomobilisethe wholenationtocollect | her at a time when the Jayew 
voked an unprecedented angry re- | fundstodefendtheshoresofSriLanka | government appears to have 
sponse from Colombo. if the question of such defence arises." | problems with India is quite p 

An official statement declared: “The Fielding questions on this decision, | There is no getting away from 


“Ministry of Foreign Affairs notes with | the cabinet spokesman, Information | fact that in recent months India 
regret that the Ministry of External | and Tourism Minister Anandatissa de | Lankan relations have been | 
. Affairs in New Delhi has not expressed | Alwis declared that when a country | strain. Inevitably, elements both in 

any regret at the recourse to force and | wants to defend itself, there must be | and Sri Lanka have viewed 
‘violence by terrorists, who over the | concrete reasons. "No man locks his | events of the past few weeks w 
past few days have killed in cold blood | doors and windows if he is sure of [his] | myopic eyes, which has done neiti 
„six police and air force personnel in | security," he said. Asked whether the | country any good. 








[rr 
got the agreement of Mushtaq with a 
"promise that, if necessary, Mushtag's 
ee would also join the cabinet to 
support. 
htaq, Bangladesh's most adept 
appears to have taken the 
unity to establish a powerful 
ithin the administration with- 
„any obligation. 
Meanwhile, at a large public rally i in 
aka on 1 April, Begum Zia called on 
irshad to hold elections on 27 May as 
he has previously promised. At the first 
public meeting held since Ershad lifted 
his ban on public. political activity a 
week before, she forcefully. ch Henged 
the president to hold the - 
tary elections "if you havet 
to. face the people, and keep y 
se at least once.’ 
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al and A ade elec- 

ultaneously as they are plan- 
Sheikh: Hasina Wajed, of the. 
jeague, the other main opposi- 
tion leader, said on 2 April that par- 

.lidmentary elections should precede 

othe presidential one. Previously, both 
"opposition groups have called for post- . 
ponement of the parliamentary. elec- 
ns; But now it is clear that Jana Dal 
S its own problems in organising its 
party units fora May poll and Begum 
does not wish to give Ershad any- 
ime to pull it together. 


(during half a year). 
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By Catherine Swatek 
Kori is China's oldest form of opera 
with an unbroken tradition of per- 
ormance. It originated in the area 
around Suzhou during the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644), and became a 
*national style" after it caught the at- 
ention and fancy of China's cultural 
ite. It is an ancestor of the better- 
own Peking Opera, which gradually 
overtook it in popularity during the 
Qing dynasty. 
In modern times kunqu has suffered 
near eclipse — the latest threat to its 
xistence coming during the Cultural 























kunqu troupes were disbanded, their 
thools. closed and many of the most 
famous performers attacked and (in 
some cases) driven to suicide. Since the 
fall of the Gang of Four, official hostil- 
' has changed into encouragement, 

bined with subsidies from the gov- 
ment to keep the companies in bus- 
iness. (Unlike the more popular Peking 
Opera, kunqu cannot support itself on 
ts box office receipts.) 

; Although resources are limited and 


By lan Buruma 
in a hamlet called Yu Chih (Fishpond), 
ituated at the foot of a mountain 


- who can hardly read or write. 
He is a 71-year-old farmer named Lin 
lan. All his life he has farmed, but 
w he spends all his.time doing what 
S best: making stone sculptures, 
d pieces of furniture, paintings and 
ighly original needlework. He has 
ad no training whatsoever, and: has 
lly ever beer out of his native vil- 
age. (The nearest town is Puli, some 15 
iles away, only recently connected by 
oad. to Fishpond.). Without quite 
ealising what hit him, Lin is now a 
elebrity — visited by artists, jour- 
alists, TV crews, art dealers. and 
tourists. 
His studio — a kind of Chinese 
gingerbread house, designed by Lin 
himself and built with the help of his 
sons out of all sorts of odds and ends — 
s cluttered with Lin's works. Outside, 
00, ther hundreds of small and 
























Dramatic eleventh-hour bid to 
save an endangered species 


Revolution, when the few remaining- 





ht in the centre of Taiwan, lives a` 








the hour is late, efforts are under way 
to preserve and revitalise kunqu in its 
old strongholds. In Suzhou, the direc- 
tor of the city's opera company, Gu 
Duhuang, has embarked on a five-year 
plan to train a new generation of per- 
formers and stimulate public interest 
in their art. He has recruited 30 new 
students (from a pool of 900 appli- 
cants) and invited such experienced 
actors as Yao Chuanxiang to work 
with them. 

Yao is one of only 16 "old timers" 
from pre-Liberation days still active 
enough to teach. In five years' time, Gu 
hopes the students will have mastered 
10 scenes from the classical repertoire. 
Meanwhile, his seasoned performers — 
re-assembled into a company after 
having been assigned other jobs during 
the Cultural Revolution — will per- 
form 500 scenes for the public over the 
same five-year period. 

Gu concedes that this plan is too 
ambitious. With no opportunities to 
repeat a performance (each scene 
would be performed only once), even 


In Yuan: a portrait of the 
artist as a man of stone 


large sculptures: turtles, cocks, Bud- 
dhas, pigs, mothers, lovers, fish, fairies 
and gods. All have been hewn with a 
sure hand, unfettered by formal rules 
and inspired by pure instinct. 

Lin does not talk about technique: it 
does not interest him and he would not 
know how to describe it anyway. In- 
Stead, he likes telling stories. The kind 
of stories old men tell their grandchild- 
ren: local myths and legends, trans- 
formed by a fertile imaginátion. Lin 
has a.story fot'every sculpture. He ex- 
plains why one fine Buddha has large 


spots on his head: while waiting to | 


cross. a mountain pass in mid-winter, 
birds shat on his head and the drop- 
pings froze into place. 

Lin's art is primitive, childlike with- 
out being childish and with an inno- 
cence about it which cannot be faked. 
Those who consciously try for thesame 
| effect produce the kind of folkloristic 
artifacts that sell ^in tourist shops. 


Faked innocence is mawkish; Lin's. 








p ienced performers will be un- 
able to consolidate what they have re- 
learned. But if they worked at a slower 
pace, how would they then hopeto pre- 
serve for performance the entire classi- 
calrepertoire of more than 600 scenes? 

With its emphasis on mime and the - 
subtle. portrayal of character and 
mood, the art of kunqu relies heavily 
on the ex f living artists who. 
[ ene and each aria « 
















om bitter experience how 

threat of extinction is. In the 

early. 1960s, he invited several elderly 
actors to his school from the city of 
Ningbo. For several months they 
worked with his company, instructing 
his actors and actresses in the Ning 
style of kunqu: one of the actors w: 
so frail that he died while living at th 
school. i 
Then came the Cultural Revolutio: 
The company broke up before it could’ 
perform the plays and now — 15 years 
later — no one remembers them. Mean- 
while, all the Ningbo actors have died. 















































ot a man to be easily discouraged, 

Gu has invited seven old actors 
from the neighbouring town of Yongjia 
to the school. Each afternoon, over a 
period of several weeks, he and a team 
of associates document the art ofthese. 
men in an eo theatre. A taperter ; 























sculptures*are powerful. Unlike a 
child, he has had the hard experience 
of a lifetime, which shows in his work. 

The rural artist only started sculpt- 
ing when he was 65, and had never 
been. inside a museum or gallery. The 
only sculptures he could have seen 
were Buddhist idols in temples an 
possibly the work of local aborigines” 
There is, nonetheless, a remarkable 
similarity between his stone sculptures 
and the primitive art of ancient China; 
the same turtles, the same powerful 
deities, the same symbolic animals, the 
same almost abstract shapes. 

Is there a kind of cultural subcon- 
scious making itself felt like some un- 
stoppable force? Certainly some 
people, such as the Taiwanese sculptor 
Yang Ying-fei, believe so. He sees Lin 
as an heir toa uniquely Chinese sensi- 
bili : sensibility *in harmony with 
expressing "what is in the.. 
istead of just "imitating real- 

in the West." Te 

of course; is too sweeping. 
but one aspect of the West- 
ion. Perhaps the best argu- 
ig inst such cultural explana- 
tions is the fact that primitive art 
looks rather similar in every tradition. 
Lin's pieces remind one of Mayan art 
as much as of early Chinese sculp- 
: tures, There i is | ial in 
















































corder is their only equipment. 
They hope to preserve at least part of 
the Yongjia style of kunqu in the form 
f tapes and scripts: though in all 
likelihood the life of the Yongjia style 
— its detailed and exquisitely nuanced 
techniques of mime — will be lost,, 
Now that the old operas are being 
performed again, their supporters are 
concerned they will not be able to com- 
pete with films and concerts of popular 
music. The decline of opera's populat- 
ity — particularly among the young — 
is apparent especially in cities such as 
Guilin, a scenic spot on. ipe foreign 
tourist circuit where the infiltration of 
Hongkong culture is., pervasive. 


the innocent eye. 
Every artist, even 
a. primitive one, 
needs an audience. 
The story of how 
Lin found his 
is extraordinary. 
hen he started 
culpting six years 
, his neighbours 
thought the old 
man had gone mad. 
Children would 
steal into his yard 
and smash his sculp- 
tures. This was dis- 
couraging, to say 
the least, and Lin . 
was on the brink of 
giving up when a . 









Performances at 
Guilin's sole opera 
house are  in- 
terspersed with 
films. Public in- 
terest is insufficient 
to sustain long runs. 
For years, of 
course, young 
people have not 
been able to see 
traditional opera 
and develop a taste 
for it: during the 
Cultural Revolution 
only model re- 
volutionary operas 
were X performed. 
With this in mind, Shanghai's local so- 
ciety of opera buffs sponsored a series 
of public lectures this year, to draw 
public attention to the greatness of 
China's operatic art and the need to re- 
verse its decline. Famous performers, 
directors and critics gave lectures, in- 
variably followed by demonstrations 
in either the Peking or kunqu styles. 
These lectures were attended by a core 
of the faithful — perhaps 150 people — 
mostly old men, some with a grand- 
child in tow. But public response was 
disappointing (perhaps the Rmb 10 
[US$4.82] fee turned many away). 
Despite evidence of a generation gap 
in contemporary audiences, opera still 





generations. As a 
kind of local patri- 
cian of the old 
school he sees it as 
his duty to support 
local culture. He 
now pays Lin a 
monthly retainer to 
enable him to work 
full time at his art. 
He looks after the 
artist's business in- 
terests too, organis- 
ing exhibitions in 
Taipei and Hong- 
kong. Huang also 
showed Lin the 
world ..outside his 
village, taking him 
as far as Japan and 


lorry carrying fer- ep Southeast Asia. 

tiliser stopped by | ot Jean Dubuffet, 
one day. The driver, p» ; the French painter, 
Jan Yuan-he — now, |i recently bought 
a member of the Linby Lift harmony with nature. some of  Lin's 


local municipal council — was so im- 
pressed by Lin's work that he reported it 
toaregional cultural affairs magazine. 

Several months later the magazine's 
editor, Huang Ping-song, visited Lin 
with a group of journalists. He decided 
to buy all his early, works on th 


whose family hi 













s lived around, 





wealthy property. 
a 






works. In a letter to Huang he express- 
ed great admiration for Lin's art, but 
he was just asintrigued by Huang him- 
self: “It is rare to meet people with 
such understanding for art outside the 
cultural mainstream." Lin was lucky 
to meet his sponsor. One wonders how 
many like him are still waiting for their 
"Mr Huang. i. aise 
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unqu troupe there is interest i in inno- 
ration, and each season the company 
mounts one or more new productions. 
“hese may be revisions of old kunqu 
lays or adaptations from other styles 
f opera. In the spring of 1983 it per- 
rmed a sequel to The White Snake, 
dapting a little known story from the 
zantonese opera. and. scoring it for 
kunqu melodies. The production illus- 



















(to the consternation of purists). But 
kunqu's great weakness is its lack of 


action and so to remedy this plays are’ 


favoured which lend themselves to 
acrobatic and martial-arts displays — 
techniques imported from. Peking 
Opera. 

Most innovations in Peking Opera 
and kunqu aim to update their themes 
and enliven the action, though not all 
experiments are successful A few 
plays have been rewritten as tragedies 








grown to the size of small orchestras | the destruction of an honest man and 





‘tle from the traditional. : ü 


he Painted Candle. depie ing 






his family through à miscarriage of 
justice. When the hero committed 
suicide at the end of the play, theaudi- 
ence mobbed the stage. The popular 
mentality, it is said, will not stand for 
such a grim ending. The obligatory 
happy ending — and the optimistic so- 
cial ideology implied by that conven- 
tion — thus remains a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the ese stage. In this re-- 
spect, the modernised operas differ lit- 





































Jamal Rasheed in Karachi 


Pakistan's sixth five-year plan 
(1983- -88) takes off, the. general 
Mic has suddenly woken up to the 
t that the country's educational sys- 
em is floundering. The gravity of the 
situation has been highlighted by the 
nt ban imposed on all student 
inions by the military regime of Presi- 
ent Zia-ul Haq. There has been no 
ignificant rise in the country's liter- 
j rate over the past 15.years: only 
j% of the annual gross national pro- 
uct has been spent on education and 
er 37 years of independence — 
-26% of the population is consi- 
literate. 

iction plan" for thenew educa- 
policy admits in a rare moment of 
iucratic candour: “With aliteracy 
26.2%, we mark the borders of 
ottom category of countries such 
ls hutan Nepal, Afghanistan . . ." 


ble as hey include those who can 
rite their own name. This con- 
vith the Unesco definition of lit- 


e conet in p it, 
Unesco's definition Pakistan has 










exam [equivalent to.14-Plus] 
a 0. 6% went on to doa -ba jelor de- 


he sixth plan has earmarked a 
jassive investment in primary-level 
schools but the strategy has been criti- 
cised by many educationalists. The 
lan envisages teaching basic literacy 
‘mosque schools," cheaper to set up 
han conventional schools as no build- 
ings are. required: «in... nomadic 























Janned. However, local mullahs: can 
each: only Arabic and Islam, having 


Pakistan's people wake up suddenly 
o a frightening education gap 


aluchistan 2,000 mosque schools are - 





little knowledge of mathematics or sci- 
ence. Educationalists at Karachi Uni- 
versity also criticise the scheme be- 
cause mullahs will invariably refuse to 
teach girls over a certain age. There are 
also plans for adult-literacy education 
but it is difficult to attract university 
students to teach in the villages. 
Urban education is booming, espe- 
cially in the private sector. New Eng- 
lish-medium schools with high fees 
cater to the elite, but in many the qual- 
ity of education is questionable. How- 
ever, there are some genuine attempts 
at reform: a group of Lahore mothers, 
tired of the poor education their 
children were receiving, decided to 
start their own school — the Lahore 
Grammar School, today one of the 
most sought-after schools in the city. 
Private education has also entered the 
universities sector.— a new university 
funded by the Aga Khan has opened in 
Karachi. And in Lahore a group of uni- 
versity professors frustrated at the 
politicisation of campus life and the 
deterioration of higher education are 
planning to start their own university: 
at present the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Higher Education offers three- 


month courses for liberal-arts students; 


thoügh it hopes to offer a full degree 


once it gets government permission to . 


raise funds. 


M ost teachers and professors openly 


agree that education standards 
have dropped drastically since 1971. 
This is due to a number of factors: pri- 
mary-school and college teachers tend 
to be the worst.qualified; pay is low, 
housing poor and there. is a lack of re- 
spect from the rest of society making 
teachers frustrated and disenchanted. 
Another problem is that Pakistanis 
generally have a. poor appetite for 
'ading. This is partly due to the pro- 





- hibitive prices of Books though the 














government has not responded to:ap- 
peals from the publishing industry: 
lower import duties on paper, books 
and other related materials. The 600 
libraries in the country house only 
some 6.5 million books (one book for 
every 63 Pakistanis). Some 40% of 
these libraries are in the four major 
cities; 350 towns and cities have nolib- 
rariés, according to. the technical 
working grouo for the Survey of Public 
Library Facilities. Per capita spending 
on books is around Rp .09 (less than 1 
US cent) per year. 

Higher research institutes have also 
suffered. Punjab University in Lahore 
was at one time one of the most re- 
spected seats of research and learning 
in the Subcontinent. Today there is 
barely any original research work 
being done there in the fields of sci- 
ence, economics, political science or 
sociology. Science and technical edu- 
cation have clearly suffered the most, 
as new technical colleges are strictly 
geared to producing mechanics and 
electricians who almost invariably | 
find work in the Middle East or else 
where abroad. 

Moreover, teachers and pr ofessors of 
liberal leaning claim to be fighting.a 
loosing battle against Islamic fun+ 
damentalism on the campuses. The 
fundamentalists demand an end. to 
“un-Islamic” teaching methods. and 
are pressing for a ban on Shakes- 
peare’s plays and the novels of D. H. 
Lawrence and: Joseph. Conrad from 
English. MA courses. (Such works are 
regarded by. the fundamentalists as 
pornographic.) ^. 

‘The lack of: political debate and 
party politics in the rest of the country 
has mearit that politics have flourished 










on campus. The recent move by Zia to 


ban student unions, far from solving 
the problem, could lead to more frust- 
ration and. a more aggressive student 
political underground. Education re- 
mairs-an essentially al problem 
in Pakistan and stand cannot im- 
prove unless there is more academic 
freedom and better conditi 
which: will encourai 
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HIGH STANDARDS 





AIR FRANCE MAINTENANCE: 
SOME OF THE MOST SOPHIS- 
TICATED AND RIGOROUS TEST- 
ING PROCEDURES IN THE 
WORLD. AN INSPECTION SYS- 
TEM SO THOROUGH, THAT A 
NUMBER OF OTHER INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRLINES HAVE ADOPT- 
ED IT FOR THEIR AIRCRAFT AS 
WELL. 

AIR FRANCE MAINTENANCE: 
JUST ONE EXAMPLE OF THE 
HIGH LEVEL OF TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCE YOU FIND 
WHEN YOU FLY AIR FRANCE. 


AIR FRANCE /7// 
WE'RE AIMING EVEN HIGHER 


The road system of the Roman Empire—one of the world’s 
earliest communications networks—took centuries to build. 
Messages travelled 40 miles in a day. 
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Through Italy, through Gaul, through Germany and Africa, the network of 
roads the Romans built spun out like a web from the milliarum aureum, the 
Golden Milestone, in the heart of the Roman Forum 

The Roman road system was both a military communications network and a 
trade route. By encouraging an international exchange of knowledge and goods, 

LAS VEGAS it created an enormous explosion of wealth. 
‘Today communications networks hold an even greater potential for new 
a LOS ANGELES wealth and new ideas. In every field, managing information more effectively 

increases productivity. 

Northern Telecom designs and builds, or provides the equipment for, public 
and private networks operated by telephone companies, corporations, hospitals, 

PHOENIX universities, governments and the military. We 
can weave computers, telecommunications 
systems, data terminals, and word northern 
SAN DIEGO processing equipment together. A n 
CLINT d M tal telae telecom 
world leader in digital telecom- 
munications, we can build complete P dS i l 
e 8 : or more information on Northern Telecom 

digital netwt rks using only our OWN and its products contact: Northern Telecom 
equipment. (Asia) Ltd., 96 Somerset Road, Singapore 

We make information more valuable 0923, Tel. 7379133, telex R523369 or 30 


by making it more accessible Harbour Road, Hong Kong, Tel. 5-757222 
)y Making 1t more accessible. telex 73338. 


MALAYSIA, IRELAND AND THE UNITED STATES. SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA, EUROPE, AND ASIA 





Peugeot 505 — 
Blending charm 
with realism; 
refinement with 
efficiency. 


505 == 


PEUGEOT 


The Beauty 
& 
The Best 


Ax the best is in the 
Peugeot 505. As one of 
the earliest manufacturers of 
Automobiles, Peugeot spent 
years in research and develop- 

producing depend- 
able cars that generations 
have come to trust. And the 
Peugeot reputation grew. 
Today, the Peugeot name is 
synonymous with comfort, 
safety, toughness and reliabi- 
lity — a reflection of the very 
best in a world of beautiful 
cars. 
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POLITICS 


Analysis of Afghanistan 


Afghanistan's Two Party Communism: 
Parcham and Khalq by Anthony Ar- 
nold. Hoover Institution Press. Stanford 
University, California. No price given. 


rnold has written a well-docu- 
™ mented account of the political 
factionalism that has plagued Af- 
ghanistan's Marxist revolution since 
the People's Democratic Party of Af- 
ghanistan (PDPA) seized power in 
1978. However, with the natural bias 
of so many recent American books on 
Afghanistan, the Soviets are seen as 
evil geniuses plotting and scheming 
behind every move. The truth of the 
matter in Afghanistan is that the 
Soviets were as surprised by the 1978 
coup as the West was, and since then it 
has proved unable to control the 
bloody in-fighting between Parcham 
and Khalq, the two factions of the 
PDPA. 

Arnold traces the first Soviet en- 
counters with 
Afghanistan to 
just after the 
Bolshevik Revo- 
lution in 1917. 
Lenin sent the 
progressive King 
Amanullah 125 
Soviet techni- 
cians to develop 
his country, 
especially | the 
armed forces. 
The Nadir Shah 
dynasty that re- 

laced Amanul- 
flah, who was 
overthrown by a 
mixture of indi- 
genous tribal revolts and a gentle push 
by the British in India, continued this 
pro-Soviet foreign policy. 

In fact, it was then president 
Mohammed Daud's tilt away from the 
Soviet Union in 1977-78, when he was 
lining up Afghanistan with the Shah of 
Iran and Saudi Arabia, that prompted 
the Left to attempt his overthrow in a 
defensive measure to save themselves 
from the effects of the regime's shift to 
the Right. It was successful because of 
Daud's botched defence of his palace 
and other lucky breaks rather than the 
efficiency of the communists. Pro- 
PDPA supporters in the air force and 
the army played a more crucial role in 
the coup’s success than the Marxist 
civilians. 

Arnold traces the origins of the two 
groups, which first united in 1965 but 
quickly split, with Noor Mohammed 
Taraki leading the more nationalist, 
but still pro-Soviet Khalq, and Babrak 
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Karmal (now president) leading the 
more overtly pro-Moscow Parcham. 
He also tells the story of two smaller 
leftist groups, Shola-e-Jawed, a more 
radical pro-Maoist group and Setam- 
e-Melli, founded by leftists from the 
national minorities, who were radical 
but also opposed to the Pakhtoon 
domination over the national 
minorities in Afghanistan. Both these 
groups are now active in the resistance 
against the Soviets and are said to be 
receiving Chinese help. 

Arnold's real contribution is 
documentation. All the revolutionary 
decrees issued after the April 1978 re- 
volution are listed, as are short but ex- 
cellent biographies of the little-known 
communist leaders in both groups. 
There is an appendix on the PDPA's 
programme as well as lists of the 
numerous cabinets that have been 
formed. Arnold estimates that 75% of 
the original central committee of the 





fighting has cost both Afghanistan and — 


the Soviet Union dearly — for the pre- — 


sent regime is hopelessly isolated from 
the. international 


community, its — 


neighbours and, even more important, a 


the Afghan people. 


Up to a fifth of the population has — 


fled the country and the government is 
effective only in a handful of main 
towns. Central committee meetings 
have had a great resemblance to saloon 


shoot-outs in Wild West movies thana — 


government in action. 
It now appears that the Soviets have 


learned their lesson. The cream of Af- ` 
ghan youth still in the country is being — 
educated in Moscow and Tashkent so — 


that it avoids the pitfalls of factional 


fighting and clearly the Soviets intend va 


to replace the present leadership with 


this new generation of “pure Moscow- ~ 


leaning communists” when enough of - 


them have returned to Afghanistan. 


Even then there seems little chance of ~ 


winning back the support of the popu- 
lation. 

Arnold could also have explored the 
model of revolution that the Soviets 
took with them to Kabul. It was based 





Daud; Taraki; Amin; Karmal: remote regimes. 


PDPA has been killed in purges since 
1978. 

This casualty list — including the 
murder of two presidents, Taraki and 
Hafizullah Amin — shows the total in- 
ability of the Afghan communists to 
unite under a general minimum politi- 
cal programme and unite with the 
people through broad-front politics. 
Arnold fails, however, to give the 
ideological, personal and political dif- 
ferences between the two groups 
which led to the debacle of the Afghan 
revolution. 


he Soviets are blamed for every- 

thing, including the anti-Parcham 
purges during the supremacy of the 
Khalq and the anti-Khalq purges dur- 
ing the present supremacy of Parcham. 
In fact it would seem that they were 
more frustrated than most, in their in- 
ability to get the groups together and 
consolidate the revolution. The in- 





on the Bolshevisation of Muslim and 
tribal Central Asia in the 1920s and 
1930s. This model was upheld as the 
ideal by both Khalq and Parcham even 
though it was totally inept in Af- 
ghanistan. Copying the Soviet model, 
instead of evolving policies based on 
the complexities of tribalism, Islam, 
nomadism and national minorities 
which make up the patchwork country 
of Afghanistan, the government really 
caused the early alienation from its 
own people. 

The Soviets rather than helping a 
national-indigenous brand of Afghan 
communism to emerge, forced their 
own ideas on the two groups. No real 
study of Afghanistan today can suc- 
ceed unless there is a deep understand- 
ing of the complexities of Afghan so- 
ciety. That complexity with which 
neither the Soviets, nor the Parcham 
and Khalq factions ever attempted to 
come to terms. — JAMAL RASHEED 
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he announcement by Jardine 
Matheson on 28 March that it 
plans to move its ultimate holding 
ompany from Hongkong to the British 
pendent Territory of Bermuda has 
again exposed just how fragile . 
dence remains in this politically 
'ulnerable territory. Despite Jardine's 
rtion that its decision was purely 
mercially motivated, the local 
ckmarket reacted violently in heavy 
ng and the news made headlines 
und the world. 
[his reaction to a decision which in 
“ease of many other companies 
uld have been viewed simply as 
mmon prudence, is explained by 
e's historic associations with 
gkong, dating from its purchase of 
first plot of land in the territory in 
41. Thesurprise news of the domicile 
, labelléd by the local press the 
muda bombshell" came as the 


‘ing a conclusion, with British 
reign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe 


for nearly two years. This is 
| surprising — all major Hong- 
üpanies have contingency 
, given the climate of political un- 
inty prevailing — but what has 
entiment is the symbolism of Jar- 


ndon-based institutions 
' foul over Jardine's 
ell-kept sacret 


adine Matheson’ s proposed change 

of domicile has had ripple effects in 
City of London. This is because 

y two months ago, its sister com- 
‘Hongkong Land raised HK$860 
million (US$110.3 million) through the 
sale of 18% from its 43% stake in Jar: ; 








princely hong trims its sails to the winds of political change 


1rdine's Bermudan rig 


"Dhitstopher Wood and Philip Bowring in Hongkong 


dine being the first to announce such a 
move, and the timing. 


Jardine Matheson is but a shadow of 


the commercial force it once was in 
Hongkong (REVIEW, 15 Mar.), and the 
controlling Keswick family has for 
some time been known to be anxious to 
reduce its exposure to the territory — 
most of it, in asset terms, via sister 
company Hongkong Land. (The estab- 
lishment in August 1983 of a Hong- 
kong and China Regional Office, sepa- 
rate from the group’s other interna- 
tional activities, was seen, correctly, as 
a first step in this direction.) Yet this 
diminished importance has not re- 
duced the hong's ability to rock senti- 
ment. 

The announcement of the proposed 
domicile switch, to be approved at a 
shareholders meeting and im- 
plemented via a legal scheme of ar- 
rangement, came during a press con- 


' ference to announce Jardine's 1983 fi- 


nancial results, presided over by chair- 
man — or taipan — Simon Keswick, 
who recently ousted former taipan 
David Newbigging. Displaying almost 
cavalier disdain for local confidence 
(or, for that matter, the likely impact 
on Jardine's own share price or Hong- 
kong Land's heavy exposure to the 
local property market), Jardine spelled 
out the rationale for the move in an un- 
usually candid manner. 

Saying that the group wished to 


place itself in “the best possible posi- 


tion to meet the future,” Keswick an- 
nounced the intention to form a new 


HK$12.30 a share. At the time they 
were not told of the planned Bermuda 
move by merchant bank Jardine Flem- 
ing (JF) — a joint venture between Jar- 
dine and Robert Fleming of London — 
which made about HK$20 million 
handling the placement. With Jar- 
dine’s shares having since traded at 
below HK$10, many of these institu- 


tions are livid, as may be Cazenove, | 


the blue-chip London. broker which 
placed some of the shares again with- 
out prior knowledge of the Bermuda 
announcement. . 

JF has been trying its best to calm 
the storm with strategically placed 
calls te various institutions, while 
Robert Fleming director Peter 








Jamieson, who set up the merchant | 
‘bank with Henry Kes 











Berniuidan company, Jardine Mathe- 
son Holdings. “This will become the 
ultimate holding company for the 
group” and legal ownership of all as- 
sets will revert to it. Keswick said: “I 
wish to emphasise the continued confi- 
dence’ of Jardines in Hongkong and 
that the proposals neither involve nor 
herald a withdrawal from een M i 





eraann Rarkeis to have to deal 
with increasingly frequent questions 
over’ the long-term. future of Hong- 
kong, Keswick said: “At the moment 
international trading partners are un- | 
certain about. Hongkong's jurisdic- 

tion.” He cited, in particular, problems 

of negotiating joint ventures with in- 

ternational” partners, though under 

questioning it was admitted that prob- 

lems. Ovet ‘such ventures were still 

“hypothetical” and informed sources 

sug} rested | this was a smokescreen for 

Jar line” s more general uncertainty 

over. ‘Hongkong’ s future. 


Kc was at pains to stress that 
k 





the méw holding company did 

not herald a physical move out of 
Hongkong: Rather, Jardine was seek- 
ing to ensüre that its international 
business (structured under the Ber- 
mudan company), would continue to 
come under British jurisdiction. “We 
want to ensure in future that our hold- as 
ing compa y is able to operate under 
English law and to have access to the 
Privy Couineil i in Britain.” Hongkong 





ime of the placement, one 
“assume” that this news 
' bad for Jardine’s share 







ons are not. impressed by 
nt; their i pola is that a ma- 

















p was: oprea to 
the interests of 
yal- clients. This 
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business, meanwhile, would continue 
to be structured under the Hongkong 
company. | 

1 desirable not to have 


9 say. 
estions [of uncertainty] 
The move to what is a 

ar as overseas earnings 





uch earnings — would have 
ediate" impact on Jardine, 
stated. Nor would the. move 
ardine's position with regard 
e availability and structure of 
: ide financing. Asked whether he 
did not feel some responsibility to 
Hongkong, Keswick replied: “Yes, by 

2% of our business within 








s jüdgmünt was that the impact on 
‘confidence in general, and upon 
the stockmarket in particular, would 
be no more than a “one-day wonder. i 
However, local investors once again 
demonstrated their ability to. panic 
during the following days, The an- 
nouncement of the move to Bermuda 
came after the local stockmarket had 
closed, but immediate selling on the 
London market began a landslide 
which saw the Hang Seng Index fall 
from 1,118.85 on 28 March to just 
below the 1,000 mark a few days later, 
though subsequently it appeared to 
have steadied at just above 1,000. 
Jardine's and Hongkong Land's 
shares were hit hardest but, as is usual 
in such sell-offs, all counters suffered. . 
. Whether the panic will prove short- 
lived or not depends upon how much it 
- has revived fears of an unsuccessful 
outcome to the Sino-British. talks. 
Asked whether the British Govern- 
nent or the Hongkong Government 
„lad been given advance notice of the 
move, Keswick replied: *We told quite 
a lot: of people confidentially what we 
were doing." mene suns 
The infelicitous, or as some. see, 
. inept timing of the announ a 
‘pears to reflect the determinatio: 
the Keswick family to hedge its ex 
sure whatever the outcome « e Pe- 
; king talks. Jardine's legal director, 
ore, cited problems surrou 
receivership ofa textil 
` in the Shenzhen Special 
Zone in Guangdong provi 
a he border from Hongkon 
v tory belongs to a Hongkong í 


























thorities refused to. allow H g mg- 
appointed receivers to dispose c 
E sets, arguing that n they were ori hinese 





|the capitalist media, 


— Bermuda has aniltax | | 


The movealmost certainly would not 
have happened at this time but for the 
change of chief executive. Newbigging 
took the line that it was best to display 
public confidence in Hongkong and try 
to massage Peking's representatives 
rather than confront them too directly 
with the potential consequences of 
their position. Although the Hongkong 
Government was told of the move 
shortly before it was announced, there 
appear no grounds for believing that 
Jardine was colluding with the Hong- 
kong and British governments to try to 
pressure China in advance of Howe's 
visit to Hongkong. If anything, the 
Hongkong Government appeared irri- 
tated by Jardine's plans. The Financial 
Secretary Sir John Bremridge dismiss- 
ed them with a quip: "Who are they?" 


kong people, who saw the move as a 
“betrayal,” the  pro-communist 
press refrained from substantial com- 


E contrast to many ordinary Hong- 


| ment. Perhapsit was concerned to play 


down the issue — as were sections of 
notably the 
largest local TV. station, HK-TVB, 
which relegated it to the bottom of its 
main news files in both Chinese and 
English. 

The communist press may have been 
aware that there would be a cer- 
tain logic in a company as British as 
Jardine preparing for the historical in- 


| evitability of the time when Hongkong 


will be run by and for Chinese. Such an 
attitude | inly fits China's race- 
based nationality concepts. However, 
such a public rebuff to Peking's assur- 
ances about the future — a rebuff 
which was publicised in banner head- 
lines around the world | — could. not 


ic reaction does not, of 
e Peking talks 
scuse e Britain of 




































fall. However, there isa pee 
ment that. Jardine's move 
awaken Peking to the realit 
marketplace; to make the 
realise that mere TROTE T as 











documents and With inter nation 
ceptance. 

Simon Keswick is believed 
said as much to Xinhua's 1 



















Hongkong’ Electric out 

nuclear-plant project 

that it was uneconomi 

sor had been interes i 

Hongkong" by pushing pr 

China to create confidence and cor 

ration. : 
In effect, Jardine has thrown a bri 

through Peking's window, and did not 

trouble to wrap. the missile inca 









doing so, it may w vell he 
own reputation withthe 
nity and its future relati 
China. But if the ae | 
one in Peking, 
Hongkong some 
spects, it could ue ar gue 

change of domicile makes : 
better investment. 5 
A e on 1 all sides for their ar 
























edes their detértimitio: 
single-mindedly what they 
own interests, summe 
wick's concluding remar 









doing things on behalf of 
ders.” 
J: Jardine m 

















































ors. Jardine | 
jartieularly disappointed that 
ne Fleming (JF), its successful fi- 
ia\l-services joint venture, was not 
'en a banking licence two years ago, 
the government announced that 
licences would be. issued to 
estic institutions. @ 

he government did, however, give a 
ce to Fung King-hey’s Sun Hung 
Finance even though Fung had 
d large chunks of it to two foreign 
titutions, Paribas and Merrill 
ach, and the company had had to be 
cued from a run in 1978. SHK had to 
rescued again, this time by its 
eign partners, in 1983. Meanwhile 
which had a large, conservatively 
naged banking book nursed the 
ng that being non-Chinese it was 
f favour with a government trying 
ke political points. 


he question of whether, at the 
| present time, “British” and 
 *Hongkong" are synonymous is a 
ult one. Some institutions have 
| it both ways. Cathay Pacific Air- 
is the main beneficiary of Hong- 
g landing rights (though British- 
d airlines also benefit indirectly) 
sells itself as a Hongkong airline. 
ever, ultimate control rests in 
don with John Swire & Sons. 

he question of Hongkong's future 
al status and system is more impor- 
t for financial institutions with 
eas business than any other busi- 
s sector. For Jardine, trading in 
ds remains about the largest single 
ibutor to earnings, though finan- 
l services are the fastest-growing 
a — insurance broking, fund man- 
ement and so on — and even more 
straight banking, these areas in- 
e long-term fiduciary relation- 


hether or not to move its place of 
rporation is a question which also 
have been exercising the Hong- 
and Shanghai Banking Corp. No 
ge is imminent. It is unlikely that 
ifthe bank were to move, it would 
so until well after the conclusion of 
> Sino-British talks. But it probably 
ll hankers after acquiring a British 
ing bank. To a lesser degree, 
gkong-based institutions with 
utheast Asian parentage may have 
gun to wonder about the future. For 

moment, Hongkong’s secrecy pro- 
isions and non-stringent supervision 
- though Keswick claimed that Ber- 
da was “somewhat behind Hong- 
ong” in this respect — continue to 
utweigh potential disadvantages. The 
dine action has spotlighted the fact 
iat the future of the legal system is 
cial to the continuance of Hong- 
-kong’s position as an international fi- 
nancial centre and to the willingness of 
foreign insite tions to do business 

lere. 
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Jardine finds it cannot escape the onshore currents 





of the territory's stormy property market 


By Anthony Rowley in Hongkong 
ardine Matheson's flight to Bermuda 
was not the only thing to dismay the 

Hongkong stockmarket. The hong's 

net earnings for 1983 plunged by 80% 


to HK$139 million (US$17.8 million), - 


compared with HK$708 million in 
1982, as a result chiefly of a similar fall 
in earnings (from HK$814 million to 
HK$168 million) at Jardine's 36%- 
owned associate, Hongkong Land. 
Land's deep-seated problems will keep 
Jardine's feet firmly on the ground in 
Hongkong for the next two to three 
years, whatever the hong's flights of 
fancy about territorial diversification. 

Jardine taipan Simon Keswick ad- 
mitted on 28 March that any plans for 
Jardine's expansion in the United 


States and in the Asia-Pacific region 
could not take physical shape until 
Land's problems are cleared up. 
Land's chief operating officer, David 
Davies, told the REVIEW that the “hor- 
rors" are now out of the company's 


profit-and-loss account, following 
substantial provisions in 1983, but he 
made it clear that it would be unrealis- 
tic to expect Land to pay more than a 
nominal dividend before 1986 at least, 
and that the balance-sheet could suffer 
more damage yet. 

Land is having to live with the legacy 
of what Davies sees as a cyclical 
(rather than political) downturn in the 
Hongkong property market, badly 


exacerbated by the mistakes of past 
| management over ill-fated joint ven- 
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tures, all of which have left it scram- 
bling for cash to cover its soaring 
financing costs. Davies believes the 
company can continue operating “pro- 
fitably” over the next few years while 
awaiting an upturn in the property 
market, though it will have to borrow 
money simply to pay interest on exist- 
ing debt before it can restore a truly 
positive cash-flow situation. 

The company suffered an operating 
cash-flow deficit (that is, its income 
from investment properties and non- 
property interests minus overheads, 
compared with interest costs) last year, | 
which was offset by a surplus on the 
capital cash-flow account, thanks to 
the sale of assets exceeding financing 
costs. Asset disposals in 1983 totalled 
HK$3.1 billion, with the sale of Land’s 
stake in Hongkong Telephone Co. pro- 
viding the bulk of the cash. 

But the capital cash-flow account, 
too, is likely to be in deficit this year 
and possibly next year without further 
substantial sales of assets, which im- 
plies an overall cash-flow deficit, to be 
financed through borrowings — all of 
which has been built into Land's cal- 


.culations. Borrowings stood at some 


HK$13 billion at the end of last year 
and are scheduled to peak at a maxi- 
mum of HK$16 billion in 1985-87. By 
then, Land's major development prop- 
erties, Exchange Square and the new 
Hongkong Club building, both in the 
territory's Central business district, 
together with the new China Fleet 
Club in Wanchai, should be yelim 
revenues, 


nterest on these developments is 

being capitalised rather than charged 
to the profit-and-loss account, which 
explains the difference between. the 
HK$849 million Land showed in its 
1983 accounts (allowing it a surplus 
after the HK$1.3 billion of operating 
profit) and the HK$1.36 billion of in- 
terest payments shown in the pro- 
forma: balance-sheet which Land 
brought out at the same time as the 
preliminary results. 

Davies is reluctant to sell assets to 
relieve this situation, arguing that 
"there is no point in reducing debt un- 
less you improve your interest cover." 
He admits that the yield on principal 
investment properties — currently 
around 8-12% a year depending upon 
location — and the yield of around 896 
on Land's major stake in Hongkong 
Electric is somewhat below the aver- 
age cost of money to the group, which 


currently is around 9.5-10%. But he is 
unwilling to forgo the op 
; eee Asp ko 
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‘Da es is adamant tha Hongkong’ 


property-marketslump is mainly cyc- | JA F "On dialogue 

lical rather than political and that |. 1 | oe VE de 

Hongkong “simply priced itself right i 

out of the market.” As chief executive | The US treasury secretary’s visit to North Asia settled few 
of the British property company | problems; instead, it reflected a new, hardline approach 

MEPC, Vbi M p im prop- i 

erty market collapse for three years,in |. 

1973-76, and thén recover. While | Mike Tharp in Tokyo. 

Hongkong’ s market has not fallen : Jmited States. Treasury 

is London, or for so long — Donald Regan's 18-2 March ae 

1d-a-half years off the top- — | to China, Japan and South Korea set- 

hinks it has bottomed. tled few problems and left unsolved | Tokyo by a senior US; Governn 

' meantime, Land's debt-to- major economic issues between | ficial. 

quity ratio of around 1:1 is considera- | Washington and the three Asian gov- Capital-market liberal 

y better than MEPC's, which was "nments. It alsoshowed the more con- | internationalisation of th 

(41 at worst — Davies eventually re- | frontationaltacktheadministrationof | the two issues on Regan's 

. duced it to 0.5:1 — and though Hong- | President Ronald Reagan intends to | agenda. He arrived cm the 
kong interest rates are historically ‘take against its trading partners dúr- | second round of working-level: 
high no (and could go higher), Davies ing the US election year. Although | between Treasury Under-secr 
tandby credit lines allow for | some foreign businessmen and bankers | Beryl Sprinkel and Vice-M 
alation in interest rates. ‘based in North Asia question the effec- | International Finance 

's balance-sheet, meanwhile, | tiveness of the administration's hard- | Oba. The first round (Rev 

"has taken a bad hammering. An inde- | line approach, Washington is unlikely | ended ineonclusively, stre 

pendent professional revaluation’ of | to change its pressure tactics. the deep divisions between 

investment properties resulted in a In China, Regan's main purpose was | governments ón the methods and 

HK$2.9 billion write-down in capital | to pave the way for Reagan'slate April | of overhauling the cornplex 

reserves in 1983, while a "prudent" | trip there, but he and Chinese Finance a 

"general provision against development | Minister Wang. Bingqian also discuss- 

» properties reduced capital reserves by | ed other bilateral issues. They initial- 

a further HK$2 billion. These, together | led an agreement on the avoidance of 

with some HK$1.3 billion of attributa- | double taxation and spent several ses- however, "Spr inkel play yed the 

bl ' losses to shareholders (after extra- | sions discussing ways to improve the policeman" to his supe rior 
inary items), resulted in a reduction | investment climate in China for Ame- role, complimenting his co 

‘in shareholders’ funds from HK$19.9 | rican firms. Ata press conference after | on some of the plans they present 

billion to HK$13.7 billion. Whether | the three-day meeting of the Sino-US | the US side. a ee 
either category of property requires | joint economic committee, Regan said It was left to Regan to show th 
further write-downs at the end of 1984 | 25-30 US companies would explore in- | administration's colours. "The 
will depend crucially on current values | vestment opportunities in China this | been no progress as far as 1 gp 
and projections attheendoftheyear. | autumn. The trip would be co-spon- | mine in the talks over the pas 

sored by the US Overseas Private In- | months,” hesaid at a press confe 
while, loses on trading proper- | vestment Corp. and the Chinese Minis- | in Tokyo. “I must say I am exti 
were taken to the profit-and- | try of Foreign Economic Relations and | disappointed that we hawe 

‘account in 1983, and the trading- | Trade. : : any progress to date. We keep hi 

¿property portfolio is slight.now. Major Negotiations on an investment-pro- | words, but we don't see.thie j 

joint ventures, such as the Miramar | tection treaty remained stalled, how- | after three-and-a-half years of 
and Redhill projects, were fully pro- | ever, and the Chinese also criticised | suspect I'm pretty frustrated at 
ded for in 1982 and interest on defer- | the US. for what they called dis- | point by the lack of action.” 
projects such as Queens Gardens | criminatory | trade | and^ economic 
and Euston. are being charged, not | policies, a reference to American im- Ithough some Japanese Governm 
capitalised. port qüötas on textiles. Affer those and business leaders : 

With Land's share price. currently | ceilings were imposed, China reduced | foreign pressure, especially 
down to around HK$3.10, an equity | its purchases of US grain, but Regan | US, can be helpful in causing ch g 
issue to relieve gearing seems outofthe | said after his talks that the Chinese | the Japanese system, Regan 

. question. Not only is the stockmarket | had assured him they would fulfil this | ing tirade probably did ma 
looking far too fragile to sustain what | year's purchase agreement of 6 million | than good in promoting his c 
would have to be a major issue (thanks |. tonnes of wheat and corn. ‘ | cording to some Japanese 
largely to Jardine’s bombshell), but an ‘Regan called the three-day meeting A key element of capital-mum 
issue would have to be at a very sub- "very successful” — its main ac- | liberalisation is deregulation of- 
stantial discount to Land's net asset | complishment was to set the stage for | terest rates, and the Minis try «€ 

.', value per share of HK$6.41 at the end | the first American presidential visit | nance (MoF) already has taken st 

of 1983. Apart from that, Land paid | since-.1975. But differences remain | liberalise interest rates on la 
only a nominal 1 HK cent a share di- | over Reagan's support of Taiwan, pro- | sits. Among them: 
vidend last year (sufficient to maintain | tection of American investments in | » Effective 2 April th 
its trustee status) and shareholdersare | China, US textiles quotas, the export | ed'a restriction on Euroyer 
unlikely to fare any better in 1984 and | of US nuclear technology to Chinaand | sues by qualified e oed 

1985. other sensitive issues. Two-way trade | removed bans on the domes 

Jardine at least continues to equity | dipped in 1983 by 15% to US$44 bil- | of foreign-currency commerci al 

account its Land stake, so will not suf- | lion, and it is unclear whether there and certificates of seen [s 

"fer in profit-and-loss account terms | will ‘be much expansion in 1984. 

“from the derisory dividends, though “Friendly and frank” were the dip- | panies. (Previously, only Bec 

and for its part has ceased to equity lomatic codewords ised to describe the | foreign. governments and. int 

account its own Jardine stake (now.| £ lks. | t observers | tional organisations 
: escri ! of his 
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touras "friendly." Thetreasury 
ary blasted the Japanese with so. 
the strongest rhetoric ever 
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> ‘The MoF lowered the minimum de- 


ination each bank may issue for 
Ds and the ceiling of each bank's 
ue limit and will lowexit still further 
on. 
The ministry is *positively consider- 
g” various proposals for new finan- 
K instruments, such as money-mar- 
ket certificates, which were made by 
certain Japanese regional banks. 
» Approval of a combination bank de- 
sit/government bond fund inaugu- 
ed by Daiwa Securities and a Ja- 
ese trust bank that lets a customer 
ice a minimuma deposit in the bank, 
th anything above the minimum 
nsferred to a imedium-term govern- 
nt-bond fund. 
The removal in April of foreign-ex- 
nge restrictions which limit for- 
d transactions to those supported 
underlying trade and capital con- 
tracts. 
These are only; the most recent speci- 
fic steps taken or planned by the MoF, 
. Others have occurred earlier, 
inly since the foreign-exchange 
trol law was amended in 1980. 
»ere has been a clear and steady 
vement tow ards liberalisation since 
8," said one US banker in Tokyo. 
here's a big difference between na- 
nal treatment — I am not being 
ated unfair!ly compared to others — 












































Robert Manning in Washington 


the latest wave of election-year 
Wprotection ism, the administration of 
ited States President Ronald 
gan has tightened restrictions on 
uty-free access to the US market, a 
nove most clearly affecting the newly 
idustrialising countries (NICs). Ac- 
ording to both US trade officials and 
ongressioinal sources, the administra- 
on's movi? is aimed at gaining support 
legisla tion to renew the General- 
«System of Preferences (GSP), 
ch expires next January. 
e mo ve, announced on 26 March 
US Trade Representative William 
ock, will for the first time since the 
gramine was launched in 1976 
lude :more trade than the value of 
de rec:eiving preferential treatment. 
of 30 March, imports valued at 
$11.9 billion last year were 
luded from the duty-free list, leav- 
imp orts that amounted to US$10.8 
billion on the duty-free list. 

. US trade officials told the REVIEW 
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and what I want for Christmas from 
the Finance Ministry.” 

Regan also tried to link financial 
liberalisation and yen internationali- 
sation to the US trade deficit, a con- 
nection spurned by most economists. 
Regan and other US authorities advo- 
cate a free Euroyen investment mar- 
ket, reckoning that free from official 
control, the yen would be in greater de- 
mand and thus appreciate in value 
against the dollar. That would, in turn, 
raise the price of Japanese exports 


Graduation day 


The United States tightens up on preferential access to its 
arket, and aims to wean some Asian exporters off it 


the move was part of an annual pro- 
duct review of the 3,000-plus articles 
from 140 countries allowed entry 
under the US GSP. Some US$1.2 bil- 
lion in imports was “graduated” from 
the GSP pursuant to Reagan’s dis- 
cretionary authority. An additional 
US$10.7 billion was automatically 
excluded because of the programme’s 
competitive-need limits: according to 
US trade law, when GSP imports of 
any particular item exceed 50% of 
total imports of that item, or when the 
value of that import is above US$57.7 
million. 

The countries hardest hit are Taiwan, 
South Korea, Hongkong and Singa- 
pore. In 1983, Taiwan’s imports under 
the GSP amounted to 27.7% of total 
imports to the US under the GSP pro- 
gramme. South Korea ranked third at 
14.1% of the total, Hongkong had 
10.2% and Singapore accounted for 
4.8%. Some US$2.9 billion-worth of 
goods — 19 new products — were 











each Paes 


erican ld: Japan, 

The Treasury Department also ar- 
gues that there is little or no relation 
between high US interest rates and the 
dollar's strength and no relation be- 
tween huge fiscal budget deficits and 
US interest rates. “Why is the yen 
weak in relation to the dollar when 
there is an imbalance in trade [in 
Japan's favour]?" Regan asked at the 
press conference. “It is because the yen 
is a protected currency and the dollar 
is free." 

This simplistic logic may impress 
other members of the Reagan adminis- 
tration but it did little to move the Ja- 
panese. The MoF remains committed 
to three principles it outlined during 
the February talks: to move towards 
deregulation, to do it step-by-step and 
to proceed in a way most suitable for 
the Japanese system and purposes. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
weighed into the dispute, saying his 
government should proceed “with long 
strides" in meeting American de- 
mands. Although Nakasone's state- 
ment is of some help in overcoming the 
resistance of numerous special-in- 
terest groups opposed to change, it will 
not make much difference in the pace 
or content of reform. 

The pro-liberalisation factions 
within the MoF and the Bank of Japan 
already have been working on their 


added to the list under the president’s 
discretionary authority, but they re- 
strict the eligibility of the NICs. 

Taiwan loses duty-free status for 
US$3.7 billion in exports to the US. 
Hongkong loses US$1.63 billion and 
South Korea US$1.26 billion though 
Singapore will lose less than US$500 
million. Most of some 17 items dropped 
from the GSP list by presidential dis- 
cretion had ad valorem tariff rates of 
more than. 5%. Some of the items af- 
fecting the Asian NICs will be subject 
to relatively high tariffs. These include 
fishing reels valued at not more than 
US$2.70. each (16.1%), certain pipe 
and tube fittings (9.4%) and hand- 
held 110-format and disc cameras 
(8.796). 


T: .president's discretionary 
powers, adopted as a trade-review 
procedure in 1981, include three fac- 
tors: the beneficiary's general level of 
development, its competitiveness in 
the specific product and overall US 
economic interests, including the im- 
port sensitivity of US workers and pro- 
ducers. The Pacific Basin NICs have 
been running large trade surpluses 
with the US — South Korea ran up a 
US$1 billion surplus last year, while 
Taiwan's surplus was US$4 billion. 
This has increased the clamour of US 
trade lobbies to push for more restric- 
tions on imports. ; res 
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'that Nakasone may again raise 
US expectations on financialissues too 
high, as he did on industrial and ag- 
ricultural . trade ‘Issues es the 





















7 ‘butacles slewing” or pre- 
provements in J apan’s anti- 
cial structure. ` 










travelled to Seoul for talks on 
-26 March and continued his push 
ore open financial’ markéts. In 
«talks with Finance Minister Kim Mahn 
Je he sought “a level playing field” 
national treatment — for the 16 US 
banks in South Korea. He also asked 
















Koreans’ on their capital-market 
beralisation, but all he will getis a re- 
port within the next month analysing 
the role of foreign banks “fn! ‘South 
Korea. 

“The main thing we aré working on 
is the liberalisation of interest rates," 
Kim told the REVIEW. “Once we have 
our interest-rate policy right and re- 

banking activities, Iam sure we'will be 
happy to consider more of éning üp of 
financial institutions heré ^ 
"Foreign bankers in Seóifl are wor- 


fora specific timetable fróm the'South | 





ave only a 
ical. currency 
liabilities in the banking 
act largely as intermediaries of foreign | 
capital, a function that will decrease as 
South Korea's balance-of-payments 
position improves. 
» The composite return on assets of 
foreign banks in 1982. was only 
0.5% with a projected return for 1983. 
likely tobeevenlower. — | 
The foreign banks seek access to ad- 
ditional local currency | sources'and an 
expanded role as an intermediary of 
local currency. At a closed. breakfast 
session, Regan listened to the foreign- 
ers’ complaints and agreed to. dis- 
cuss the issue of national treatment 
-with the South Koreans. But he re- 
fused to discuss their gripes about re- 
duced profitability, arguing that that 
was up to their own management 
strategies and competitiveness. 
Overall, Regan’s trip will be remem- 
bered by his hosts more for its heat 
than its light. If the Japanese reaction 
is any indication, his heavy-handed 
tactics are likely to backfire and prove 
counter-productive to US interests. In 
each country he visited, able local gov- 
ernment officials are working to pro- 
mote goals sought by the US. Such ef- 
forts, however, are undercut when 
senior American. Government. leaders 
dismiss their actions with words aimed 
at a domestic political audience. o 





Much of the lobbying effort has been 
‘focused on ‘legislation drafted by the 
administration to extend ithe GSP 


‘programme for another 10 years.’ ‘The: 


bill (S1718) is pending’ 
Senate, and is expected to go-for initial 
scrutiny in the senate finance commit- 
_ tee. The House of Representatives has 
not yet introduced the legislation: ' 

The new GSP bill would incorporate 
ew preference scheme that would 
graduate” a nation, takin “into ac- 










pment. A broad arra 

ness and labour lobbyis 
“pressing congress to ki 
“programme entirely; The 

© tion, according to well-pla 
is seeking to use the GSP legislation to 
promotea new agenda with many NICs 

i and SE eop Countries (E 











Gange for r harkel-opening east 
by LDCs. urrn 
South Korea, Taiwan and Hongkong 
have been' a particular target of the 
lobbyists, who argue that the 
tries now are so competiti 
not need further trade prefere 














dent's discretionary powers." A well- 
placed congressional source said: “The 
US Trade Representative office's 
tough stance on GSP will not.go un- 
noticed up here on Capitol Hill.” 

Nonetheless; the administration, 
ideologically committed to free trade, 
is sensitive to charges that it is caving 
in to protectionist pressures. But with 
strong support of organised labour for 
the Democrats, particularly for lead- 
ing candidate Walter Mondale, the ad- 
ministration is seeking the best of both 
worlds, hoping not to alienate industry 
and labour. The GSP restrictions fol- 
low a dramatic tightening of restric- 
tions on textiles imports — also aimed 

‘at the’ Asian exporters — earlier this 
year. 

In an effort to assuage Asian con- 
cern, Brock will use a conference spon- 
sored by the Korean Development In- 
stitute in mid-April as a forum to meet 


European Economic Community, 
Asean and other entities. Just prior to 
the Seoul meeting, Brock, it is learned, 
will meet with trade’ officials from the 
Asean countries. He will discuss the 
new GSP system — and its prospects 
val — and the Reagan trade 
ich includes the idea of 
g a free-trade area with 

ell as expanding Gatt to 
logy arid adel in the 
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major trade officials from Gatt, the | 











Food for t 
economy 


Thailand's key rice 
exports should benefit 
from rising prices 


By Paisal Sricharatchanya 

in Bangkok 

here is growing optimism in 1 

land that world rice pri 
have been depressed for alm 
years, will begin to recover this: 
Since rice traditionally is Thailan 
most important foreign-exchar 
earner, a price recovery 
the projected improvement in ex) 
of other major commodities su 
tapioca, rubber and maize — hold: 
the hope of substantially stim 
the country's economy. : 

After the recession of 1982, wh 
gross domestic product grew 
cord low 4.1%, the Thai 
picked up in 1983 to register à 5.89 
vance. This recovery was a 
mainly to strong domestic demand, 
contrast to the traditionally ex 
oriented patterns of past econ 
growth. Owing to poor c 
prices and low volumes of exp« 
surpluses resulting from à de 
agricultural sector in 1982, expo 
1983 declined 7.1%. 

Although the restrictive 
policy introduced by the ce 
early this year is likely to slo 
in some sectors, governmen 
vate economists are optimi i 
proved exports will prove to 
growth locomotive; the govern 
has. projected 6% GDP growth 
year (ECONOMIC MONITOR, Ma 
This forecast is to a large exte 
cated on an improvement in agric 
tural exports. 

Expectations of a recovery in 
world ricemarket have been fuell 
a decline in stocks worldwid i 
to the optimism is the fact 
land recently axed a futile mark 
intervention scheme in additio 
liberalising its policies for domesti 
trade and exports. 

Thailand is the world's biggest 
exporter, shipping approximately 
million tonnes a year. Because of 
dominant position, traders expe 
the upward: movement in domestic t 
prices, which began in early Mar 
eventually wil translate i : 
export prices. According to 
ruary issue of the Food and 
ture ` Organisation's Food. 
total world rice stocks: have d 






















































































1982 to a project 
this year, th e lowest le 







. | from India an 






8981. A. reduction in 
ages. às well as drought, 
i] cut back output and 
ks in the United States, the world’s 

( ond-largest exporter with 'ship- 
ents-of 2.5'million and 2.3 million 
»es in 1982 and 1983, respectively. 
ince prices were poor, neither ex- 
rting nor importing countries 
wanted to keep large stocks," said 
Kamchai Iamsuri, one of Thailand's 
ingexporters. "[Stocks have] come 
n tö a level such that any untoward 
dent — such as drought or political 
t — could quickly trigger upward 
ce movements." 




























































P eclining stocks are set against a 
"mixed supply/demand picture. The 
"AO estimates 1983 paddy produc- 
in net-importing countries at 
). million tonnes, up 1% from 1982. 
| Asia, output rose in Bangladesh, 
donesia, South Korea and Sri 
ka; the latter two are expected to 
iport only small amounts carried 
er from previous contracts, while 
gladesh's imports also are ex:pect- 
belower. The exact level of Indo- 
sian imports will depend on the ex- 
ent.of stock building and the out- 
me of the main harvest, starting in 
il. Vietnam is said to be close to 
sufficiency, which means imports 
elikely to remain low — in fact, there 
even be marginal exports, said 
od Outlook. 
Malaysia's import requirements, by 
ntrast, appear to be greater than last 
ear following a decline in output. 
bodia and Laos also are expected 
be bigger importers this year as a re- 
of poor harvests, though the exact 
nts will depend heavily on levels 
food aid. Import demand in the Mid- 
s expected to follow the up- 
ird trend of recent years. 
Outside of Asia, the principal mar- 
il] continue to be Africa, where a 
at production decline and growing 
nsumption wil push demand 


: , Imports by developed. coun- 
es are 'expected to rise marginally — 
quirements of the | European 
onomic Community are projected at 
e to the 500,000 tonnes bought in 
983, and those of the Soviet Union 
bout level with last year's 450,000 
onnes. 

The FAO projects 1983 paddy pro- 
ction in exporting couritries at 335 
illion tonnes, up 12 million tonnes 
from 1982. Production rose both in 
hailand and Pakistan, vehere export 
supplies are expected to b e close to the 
large volumes. shipped last year. 
urma.also had. a good crop — though 
lightl below 1982 


ling since the last | 


ond the 3.3 million tonnes imported | 








p 

; is year. 
Although India had a record crop in 
1983, itisunlikely to export significant 
quantities until stocks are rebuilt. And 
with the ending of Japan's five-year 
surplus rice disposal programme in 
March, shipments are expected to de- 
cline substantially. In sum, the FAO 
expects world rice trade this year to 
total close to the 11.7 million tonnes 
traded last year. 

Bangkok exporters predict that ex- 
port prices will rise 10-15% this year 
on the 1983 average. However, even as- 
suming a gain of that magnitude, it will 
pale beside the last price boom: ex- 
Bangkok 5% white rice (fob) prices 
peaked at US$477 a tonne in 1980-81 
(July-June), before  plunging to 
US$390 and US$272 in the next two 





Thai rice for export: prices rise. 








years. There was a marginal apprecia- 
tion, to US$298 a tonne in September 
1983 before a further decline to 
US$273 at year-end. Since then, har- 
vest pressures in Thailand — coupled 
with a seasonal glut in supply from 
other major Asian exporters such as 
Burma and Pakistan — forced prices 
down to about US$250-255 during the 


first quarter of this year. The credit- | 


squeeze policy imposed by the Thai 
central bank in January also contri- 
buted. 

However, domestic prices in Thai- 
land have started moving up. One trad- 
ing source said the price of 100% white 
rice rose about 3?6 during the first 10 
days of March, while that of parboiled 
rice rose around 5% in the same period 
— however, there has been no further 
appreciation since then. These in- 
creases are significant because prices 
normally remain low during March as 
harvest pressures are still present. (As 










prices. 
Notwithstanding declining world 
stocks, most analysts agree a decision 
in January to end the government-op- 
erated market-intervention scheme 
would prevent price distortions and 
help stabilise domestic trade, as wellas 
exports. Under the scheme, two state- 
run corporations — the Marketing Or- 
ganisation for Farmers and the Public 
Warehouse Organisation (PWO) —. 
bought paddy and milled rice, respec- 
tively, at government support prices 
from selected areas of Thailand. The 
object of the exercise was to boost 
prices to farmers, but it did not work. 
For one thing, limited budgets allowed 
the organisations to buy only a fraction 
of the total crop. There were numerous 
other problems (REVIEW, 5 Mar. '82). 











S5 market. prices.of the past tw 
seasons were depressed well below 
government purchase levels, the agen- 
cies in effect were buying high to sell 
low and suffered heavy losses. A two- 
tier market,developed, with the PWO 
being accused of selling part of its rice 
stocks at below market prices (the or- 
ganisation is now the target of an offi- 
cial investigation into alleged ir- 
regularities). 

The príce problem, combined with a 
proliferation in the number of rice ex- 
porters last year, led to severe price- 
cutting in 1983. A recent US Embassy 
report estimated that the discounting 
deprived Thailand of about US$250 
million in potential foreign exchange. 
However, scrapping of the scheme — 
one of the policy platforms of the So- 
cial Action Party, the largest partnerin 
the present coalition government — 
has proved politically unpopular: osz 

Under its. new,» market-oriented 
strategy, the government has required 
rice exporters to stock a minimum of 
2,000 tonnes of rice during the peak 
(January-March) export season. The 
requirement is reduced to 1,000 tonnes 





| thereafter. At the same time, the cen- 


tral bank has allocated an additional 
Baht 2.5 billion (US$108.7 million) in 
concessionary credit to help accelerate 
exports of rice and other crops over the 
January-March period. 

The measures were generally well 
received. Because of the tighter stock 


| requirements, the number of rice ex- 


porters has fallen to.103. at the begin- 
ning of this year compared with 164 “ 
last year. Initial figures show Thailand 
exported no less than 1 million tonnes 
of rice in the first quarter, and full- 
year exports are projected at close to 
1983's 3.7 million tonnes. That total 
netted about Baht 21.3 billion-worth 
of foreign exchange, or nearly 15% of 
total export earnings —.so the ex- 
pected 10-15% increase in prices could 
























LESS TIME 
IN TRANSIT. 





MORE TIME ON 





DEPOSIT. 


Thats the difference’ 


Today more than ever 
before, the profitability of your 
overseas business is Er dead by 
the speed and efficiency of your 
financial communications. 

And speed and efficiency 
are precisely what The 
Chartered Bank can offer you. 

The fact that we're part of 
the Standard Chartered Bank 
Group (with more than 1900 


branches in over 60 countries) means that we can 
speed payments dramatically; allowing you to 
make more profitable use of funds. 

The fact that were an integrated and closely- 
linked network of offices staffed by specialists in 
international trade means that we can offer expert 
assistance in solving problems no matter where 


Standard £ 








business. 


they may arise; simply because 
were used to dealing with 
them daily. 

And the sheer range of 

services we can provide 

(including round-the-world 
foreign exchange dealing in 55 
currencies through 18 locations, 
merchant banking in eight 
financial centres, Eurocurrency 
lending, trade and project 


finance and local banking facilities) almost 
certainly means that you d benefit substantially 
from a link with Standard Chartered 

Call any branch of The Chartered Bank, and 
find out more. We think we can make a highly 
profitable difference to your international 


s Chartered 





Direct banking,worldwide 


Standard Chartered Bank PLC, Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, London EC4N 7AB. 


Offices in: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Bahamas, Bahrain, Bangladesh, Belgium, Bermuda, Botswana, Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Falklands Islands 
France, Gambia (The), Germany, Ghana, Guernsey, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Isle of Man, Italy, Japan, Jersey, Kenya, Korea (South), Lebanon, Lesotho 
Macau, Malawi, Malaysia, Mexico, Mozambique, Namibia, Negara Brunei Darussalam, Nepal, Netherlands, Nigeria, Oman, Pakistan, Panama, Peoples Republic of China 
Philippines, Qatar, Seychelles, Sierra Leone, Singapore, South Africa, Spain, Sri Lanka, Swaziland, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Uganda, United Arab Emirates 


United Kingdom, USA, Venezuela, Zambia, Zimbabwe 





aThe new 1.3-litre engine designed for Corolla delivers more torque than any 

es (P *engine in its class. Plus more power and, amazingly, more fuel efficiency. It's 

"d . lighter, more compact, and offers more efficient fuel combustion. Significantly, there is less 
friction so engine life is longer. Using advanced techniques, Toyota created new aluminum 

_ cylinder heads, advanced-designed combustion chambers, lightweight pistons and newly 

_ designed piston rings. 


^E FACT «Corolla’s new aerodynamic styling also adds to performance and fuel economy. 
M d "From its sloping nose, through smoothly curved contours, to its high tail, this 
.. "family" car has a Cd (coefficient of drag) of only 0.35. That's outstanding even for a sports car. 


gs FACT: new performance will surprise you. Acceleration is fast. Power is 

ee "there when you need it. Rack and pinion steering makes handling precise and 

—. easy. And, with the widest tread in its class, plus four-wheel independent suspension, 
Corolla has sports car stability. These are big advancements for Corolla. Experience them 
for yourself. Facts come alive when you drive Toyota. 





Specifications of model pictured may vary from ogg) vee u 
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In world - omp tition, h tructs 
— — his skill. 


In flying, 
he trusts PIA. 


In international squash, the speed and skill 
of Jehangir Khan has become a legend. 
His determination to win has carried him to 
the very top of world competition. The will to 
succeed can be seen throughout Pakistan. 
In sport, engineering, industry, art and 
architecture. 





PIA has set for itself equally high 
standards. And is determined to achieve 
them. 


Flying to major cities in four continents. 
Operating a modern wide-body fleet with 
smooth efficiency. And hospitality that's an 
age-old tradition. 


Celebrities like Jehangir Khan travel 
across the world many times each year. 
And have a wide choice of different airlines. 
Yet they choose PIA. Again and again. 





PIA 


Pakistan International 
Great people to fly with 


IAL (PAK)—84 


PIA FLIES TO 61 DESTINATIONS ON 4 CONTINENTS: ABU DHABI* AMMAN* AMSTERDAM* ATHENS * BAGHDAD * BAHRAIN*BANGKOK * BANNU* BEIJING * BOMBAY * CAIRO + CHITRAL 
COLOMBO * COPENHAGEN* DAMASCUS * DELHI* DHAHRAN * DHAKA *D.I. KHAN *DOHA * DUBAI * FAISALABAD* FRANKFURT *GILGITe GWADAR*HYDERABAD*ISLAMABAD*JSTANBUL 
JEDDAH*JIWANI *KANO*KARACHI*KATHMANDU*KUALA LUMPUR * KUWAIT * LAHORE *«LONDON* MANILA * MOENJODARO * MULTAN « MUSCAT NAIROBI + NAWABSHAH «NEW YORK 
PANJGUR * PARIS * PASNI e PESHAWAR * QUETTA e ROME * SAIDU SHARIF * SHARJAH * SINGAPORE * SKARDU e SUI + SUKKUR * TEHRAN * TOKYO * TRIPOLI « TURBAT « ZHOB 













. Exchange (KLSE) share with Tokyo 






| . (taken as a single, composite bourse), 





By Lincoln Kaye in Kuala Lumpur and Singapore 
ith more than 70% of their | 
shares co-listed, the stock ex- 
changes of Singapore and 

Malaysia are as tightly linked as run- 

ners in a three-legged race. Yet in the 

race for pre-eminence among regional 
stockmarkets, Singapore/Malaysia 





















































provide on its own, by virtue of the spe- 
cial relationships between the two 
markets. Kuala Lumpur, where most 
of the counters are incorporated, gen- 
erally allows greater latitude in equity 
restructuring. Singapore, with its 
higher liquidity, offers a livelier trad- 
ing arena. (The ratio of the KLSE's 
turnover to that of the SES has re- 
mained virtually the same since 1973, 
when the two markets went their sepa- 
rate ways following the breakdown of 
the one-for-one convertibility of the 
Malaysian and Singapore currencies.) 

- Observers both inside and outside 
the stock exchange communities won- 
der how well-grounded and sustain- 
able are the current economy-wide re- 
valuation exercises. Are they a long- 


has lately overtaken the pack to be- 
. come the premier equity exchange in 
Asia, after Tokyo, in terms of capitali- 
ation. Singapore and Malaysia are, in 
effect, a single market with a split per- 
sonality. Their momentum partly re- 
flects the vibrant economies of the two 
countries, where gross national pro- 
duct growth has averaged 14.495 and 
8% respectively over the 1970-80 de- 
cade. 

Yet even as economic growth has 
slowed down — with average yearly 
increases of 6% or 7% predicted by 
economists for the 1980s — the 
stockmarket indices have more than 
quadrupled over the past five years. 
With equity appreciation so far out- 
stripping economic output, can the 
stockmarket boom last? Many foreign 
institutions, at least, seem to think so. | 
They are increasingly buying in, hail- 
ing Singapore/Malaysia as the next 
Japan. 

The Stock Exchange of Singapore 
(SES) and the Kuala Lumpur Stock 





me of the world's highest price/earn- 
(p/e) ratios. But, besides being far 
from world economic powers, Singa- 
pore and Malaysia also differ from 
' Japan in their lack of assured con- 
tinuity of industrial management and 
ownership. Higher political risk and 
Malaysia's enforced transfer of wealth 
into bumiputra hands present the pre- 
dominantly Chinese  movers-and- 
shakers of industry and the equity 
markets with incentives to seek short- 
term rather than long-term gains. 
As a result, the markets are geared 
. more to redistributing than to creating 
wealth. Traditional equity-holders 
rush to flog off their assets to the SES/ 
KLSE market-makers — middle-class 
Chinese punters, bumiputra and 
foreign institutions. In the process, the 
. assets often get handsomely revalued 
upwards by the market through a 
panoply of  excitement-generating 
equity restructuring “events” such as 
rights and bonus issues, share splits, 
new listings and takeovers. 
_ The composite SES/KLSE makes a 
i ed mechanism for this re- 


overdue reflection of business realities 
hitherto obscured by valuations dating 
back to colonial times or the founding 
fathers’ era of traditional family enter- 
prises? 


r are they an auction of dubious 
O=: to unwary investors at in- 
flated prices? Enforced wealth 
transfers might be expected to drive 
asset values down, not up, but in 
Singapore/Malaysia, the law of finan- 
cial gravity seems to be temporarily 
suspended. Money is coming to the 
stockmarkets even faster than scrip, 
with state-promoted (often state- 
funded) bumiputra capitalism adding 
its liquidity to that mobilised by Chi- 
nese punters and foreign institutions. 
But how long can this share-price 
levitation go on? Does the market's 
current long-term uptrend represent 
the economies’ innate buoyancy, or a 
last-ditch speculative sprint 
rices implode and the towka 
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EMI ete SURE 






















s feed on each other — and the world —— 


valuation than either exchange would 
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the big Chinese businessmen — b 
out? M 
Such qualms gain resonance from 
the special relationship between thi 
business and investment communit 
in thetwo countries: Malaysia is wh 
the bulk of the news is generated 
these news-driven markets, yet Singa- 
pore has by far the lion's share of the 
actual trading volume. Malaysia 
incorporated companies accounted 
59% of 1983 turnover on the Singapor 
board, for example. In the same year, - 
volume at the SES was nearly 65% - 
higher than that of the KLSE. TOS 
This cross-Causeway mobility of in- - 
vestment dollars is facilitated by the | 
traditional association of the two stoc 
exchanges. Besides the large propor- - 
tion of co-listed counters, the KLSE — 
and the SES share. 
substantially simi- 
lar codes and bylaws | 
— a British colonial 
legacy little changed _ 
since the dissolu- — 
tion of their for- | 
mal union in 1973, - 
Family ties link 
large investors and . 
brokerage housesin — 
the two countries, | 
so that private in- _ 
vestors’ choice of 
market is virtually | 
unrestricted. P 
Yet for all their 
interconnections | 
the two exchanges are differentiatedin _ 
terms of: ‘ 
» Availability of finance capital. 1 
» Market depth. 3 
» Promptness and reliability of ser- - 
vices, ranging from share delivery and - 
clearing to telecommunications. E 
» Policies on margin trading, rollover. 
of positions and stock futures. E 
» Regulatory climate. I: 
Such points of contrast allow market 
players to turn the composite Singa- — 
pore/Malaysia market into more of a — 
free-wheeling casino than either the — 
SES or the KLSE would be taken indi- 
vidually. To each country they turn for 
its area of weakest regulation. Equity - 
restructuring tends to get done in 
Malaysia, where the authorities re- - 
main more open to corporate initia- 
tives, even humouring such ploys as | 
stock splits and straight share-swap - 
takeovers (both rare in Singapore). But - 
actual trading gravitates to Singa- 
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pore's financial hub, where credit is 
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al centre had access to a reservoir of 
king. liquidity 10% larger than 
aysia's (counting assets of domes- 
c às well as foreign banks), without 
Official restraint on banks lending 
stockmarket players. But a well- 
d Malaysian official flatly de- 
ihe Review that RE 
seemuirket gets “bottom priority” 
central bank, Bank Negara’ s Yno- 
ion. of the “scarce resource" of bank 


Kuala Lumpur broker reported: 
gapore colleagues tell me they 
a loss.of face if, with a 
ation of S$10 million [US$4.8 
, their bankers extend them 
ig less than a S$60 million cre- 
With M$10. million [US$4.4 
Hi Im lucky if 1 can get M$20 


‘AS for the amounts available to pun- 
, a very rough idea may be had by 
ooking at the sums raised 
pplication. monies for 
y-shares issues. Singa- 
srecord-breaking L & 
sue mobilised S$2 bil- 
“and S$1.5 billion- 
h. of application 
ies. are the general 
for SES newcomers 
ROFF, 26 Jan.). If stags 





Index p/e* 
Index yield 


which amour : 
share futures that has accounted for as 


much as a quarter of the big board's’ 
volume in recent months. Spe ulators - 
on the settlements market can buy or 


short-sell shares for delivery on a 
specified once-monthly date, rather 


than weekly as required with conven- . 


tional shares on both the SES and the 
KLSE. Margin requirements — if any 


| — on the settlements market are set. at 


the sole discretion of brokers, who can 
also allow clients:to roll over (or “con- 
tango") positions on the monthly de- 
livery date. 

This rollover feature allows settle- 
ments-market players to compound 
their own mistakes, postponing the 
day of reckoning for as long as their 
brokers are willing to carry them. Mar- 
ket sources lay at least part of the 
blame for the 1981 crash upon the 
settlements market, which allowed 
stock prices to rise to unsustainable 
levels, unchecked by punters' cash- 
flow considerations. 

Margin requirements have been stiff- 
er in Malaysia over the past year, and 


FOUR OF THE BEST 


Mkt cap. (end- 1983) Pi L9 


No. of counters 
1983 turnover 













e iaa One spin-off is th 


ly advanced standard of research in 
Singapore's brokerage community. At 
least eight of the SES’ 25 member firms 
put out regular market-analysis publi- 
cations. So do a couple of the local re- 
presentatives. of overseas securities 
firms, as well as. one of the discount 
houses. 


| hile still short of Wall Street 
W ses most of these publi- 

cations now feature a balance of 
market overview and company focus, 
plus. both technical and fundamental 
analysis. Formats are increasingly 
glossy. In Malaysia, by contrast, only 
three of the KLSE's 47 member firm 
publish research, and then only broa 
sheet or copied pages of fairly general 
descriptive material. 

"We simply don't need research, T 
explained one Malaysian broker whose 
outstation firm has got by for nearly 30 
years without any. Many of his clients 
live or work in the old shophouse 










neighbourhood around 
his offices and drop by 
daily. 


But some of the Singa- 
pore brokerages, at least, 
are going after a different 
sort of clientele: the in- 
stitutional investors, for- 
eign as well as domestic, - 
who now account for as 































pull together that 
ch money.on à sudden, 
-shot. basis, brokers 
jecture, they must have 
ast as much available 
ongoing speculation. On the KLSE, 
y contrast, applicátion monies typi- 
total no more than M$200- 


Sources: 


The KLSE could not begin to absorb 
na few percent of such amounts as 
n in Singapore in any one counter 
thout precipitating a sectoral, if not 
market-wide tidal wave in prices. 
p here, odd lots prevail," summed 
p one Malaysian broker. “If a cus- 
asks me to move a multi-mil- 
?-dollar block of shares, I have to 
I down to Singapore." 


esides liquidity, the big-city tenor 
of the SES offers the substantial 
investor a modicum of anonymity, 





discreet Asian Cur rency Unit depo- 
it accounts. But “married” trades — 
pre-arranged deals between a handful 
of large shareholders: — are just: 

likely to be consummated in Malaysia 















* Average 4th qtr 1983. 
Indices: Straits Times, New Straits Times, Hang Seng, Nikkei-Dow Jones. 

Stock exchange publications, Yamaichi (Tokyo), Alfa-Pacific, 
Arbuthnot Latham Research. 





all transactions are on a "ready" basis. 
That means contango is officially bar- 
red and contracts must be delivered 
within three days to a week. In prac- 
tice, however, prompt delivery of scrip 
has proved a problem area for the 
KLSE, where far-flung "outstation" 
brokerages and sudden surges in trad- 
ing volume have in the past swamped 
the old manual clearing and delivery 
system with paperwork. 

The Malaysian exchange has been 
trying out a prototype computerised 
clearing system on 20 randomly 
selected counters since January, with 


| an eye towards extending it market- 


wide perhaps by year-end. Singapore 
has-had computerised clearing for all 
counters since 1979... 

The SES’ computerisation drive has 
been as vigorous in other areas as well. 


computer screens 


| through the ibd. es Secoms- net- 


work. An even moresophisticated data 
base, including Singapore/ ‘Malaysia’ s 
har 












much as 25-50% of SES 
turnover, in the estimates 
of various market sources. 
"These guys are profes- 
sionals, MBAs, and. they 

expect a certain standard and style, aeg 
explained one Singaporebroker. ^ 

Yet behind. Singapore’s facade of 
Anglophone, numerate efficiency, the’ 
local market remains manipulation- 
prone and rumour-driven — what 
brokers call "situational." And. the 
macro-situation facing many of the 
Malaysian-incorporated. counters is 
the Kuala Lumpur government's New 
Economic Policy (NEP). 

The urgency of transferring equity 
into bumiputra hands accelerates with. 
the approach of the policy's 1990 dead- 
line. Market attention is fastened on 
how — or if — this deadline can be met- 
by the government of Malaysian Prime 
Minister -Datuk Seri Mahathir. Mo- 
hamad, which is moremilitant than its 
predecessors but too cash-strapped to 







continue boundlessly funding 
bumiputra investment agencies. The 
emergence of  bumiputra  entre- 


preneurs such as Diam Zainuddin or 

Datuk Azman Hashim to take up the 

slack provides new. personalities to 
stoke up the rumour engine. 

ours also are fuelled by the very. 

l ; 




































Mar darin. International Hotel 5 9% — Total facilities available sorne. 
| HK$22,000 milion. 








fits after Taxation Cash Availability 










Consolidated net profit after tax — Peak borrowing requirement Simon Keswick 
but before extraordinary items reduced to around HK$16,000 — Chairman 
HK$168 million. Earnings per 


million: _ Hong Kong, 28th March 1984 





share 7.8 cents. 





ttributable to 


i58 OF HK$1.282 mi Ilion after 
extraordinary losses of LONE 450. 
million, fatten dead 





Dividends jo «© tke Fee e oan oC le 
Final ordinary dividend of 1 cent 


Operating profit . 
per share proposed. Investment properties, hotels and food distribution 






Properties developed for sale (615) 












Share of profits less losses of associates 


| arising ftom independent vue Non-property 451 394 
revaluation of investment Properties developed for sale (219). 
, properties: hor provision of interest (net) (849) 


| xoperties. Both Taxation 











Minority interests . 3 
“investment accounted oron Profit after taxation and minority interests | 168 
basis of dividends recéived: 










Extraordinary items 









Loss attributable to shareholders 











cancelled or deferred ' shareholders" funds** 
; — cash needs also reduced by por 
disposals Earnings per share 
¿= joint ventures dissolved ` <> Dividends per share 
properties devel oped for Sale. RED pu 
reduced. i 






"Property 
. Total commercial investment 
~~ portfolio now 4.6 million sq. ft 
193% let. Exchange Square, Hong 
. Kong Club Building and Fleet 
House proceeding satisfactorily. 











louse, Hong Kong. 










r in perpetu 

ntrol or just ownership? 
mpanies as well as publ 

s as well as large? Such overhang- 
g questions only magnify the policy's 
enace in the eyes of traditional 
nese wealth-holders. 
But they do get two messages loud 

clear: their businesses face forced 
restructuring and their days of 
llenged economic sway are num- 
adds up to a deteriorating 
m which many would just 
n flee. Equity restructuring, 
tis mandated anyway, can be 
d to account as an avenue of es- 






















e. 

a portion of the business is to be 
yen away" at preferential bumi- 
ra prices, the reasoning goes, why 
float.a little more of it to the gen- 
public? Some dilution might be 
ssary to bring "heavy" shares 

























oday' s Singapore and Malaysia 
ockmarkets seem cliquish and gos- 
t their beginnings they must 
been even more so. In the late 19th 
; the “markets” were no more 
an clutches of deal-swapping brok- 
nvening on designated street cor- 
in most major Malayan towns. The 
res traded. were in British-owned 
mines and rubber estates. With the 
ber boom at the onset of the au- 
tive.age, the market became so 
heated as to precipitate its first 
sh, in 1912. The second came in | 
: dancing then, as now, to Wall 
eet's tune — and it was enough to 
re 15 of the surviving brokers into 
iding together in a self-regulatory 
tel os 
is association formed the nucleus. 
bership bad hardly expanded by 
ve of Malayan independence in 
‘when the stock exchange was for- 
established, with- telephone- 
od trading floors in both Singapore 
uala Lumpur. This arrangement. 
d even after Singapore's 1965 ex-. 
ion from the Federation of | 
laysia: it. was not until the break- 
-in 1973 of. the one-for-one con- 
tibility of the-two countries’ cur- 
s that the Kuala Lumpur Stock 






































ented a ER DER barrier to cros 
eway investments by most of 
h 


e bidding chip ina takeover.. And it 
| enough excitement can be generated, a 


n age away from the 
treet-corner market 


“pur, on the other hand, is a “specula- 






lively secondary market in a counter 
offers opportunities to insiders. 

At least as long as the market stays 
bullish, such byplays offer punters 
quick gains. Syndicates of big invest- 
ors can readily ramp up prices. Brok- 
ers' commissions rise apace. Institu- 
tional-portfolio returns get a hefty 
boost. Once an appetite is built up, 
market players become attuned to cap- 
ital-restructuring ploys to the exclu- 
sion of fundamentals. 

NEP imperatives may have struck 


the first note, but soon the entire mar- | 


ket is dancing to the same heady tune. 
Companies untouched by the NEP seek 
to cash in: such strictly Singaporean 
counters as L & M, Chan Ho or Tuan 





Sing offer examples. The resulting 
“market culture" prizes dizzying over- 


both countries. Transient price dis- 
crepancies do occur between the two 
markets, but on the whole, arbitrage is 
swift and sure for co-listed counters. 
At their outset, both exchanges 
inherited the same base of long-estab- 
lished local banking and industrial 
issues, plus colonial-legacy planta- 
tions and mines. But economic deve- 
lopment has expanded the trading 
menu of each exchange by nearly a 
third. While many of the newcomer 
counters have opted for co-listing, reg- 
ulatory and political considerations 
lead an increasing number to seek quo- 
tation in their home countries only. 
Only on the SES will investors find 
the likes of Keppel or Sembawang 
shipyards; Singapore News or Straits 
Times Press; retailers CK Tang, Isetan 
or Metro; or finance counters such as 
Sim Lim, Tat Lee or Overseas Union 
Bank. By the same token, such fast- 
lane conglomerates as Antah Holdings, 
Sungei Way, Malaysian Mosaics and 
United Estate Projects are traded only 
on the KLSE. 


hese market-spécific stocks are 

starting to give each bourse a 
character of its own, in the view of one 
analyst. Singapore he saw as a bastion 
of “boring” blue-chip banks and in- 
dustrials in which the government 
maintains a stultifying regulatory (and 
often, equity) presence. Kuala Lum- 





tive preserve” of ean conglomer- 


| ates, propert 








hig’ ds n SES/KLSE 8, 

the case can be made in Japan that rat- 
ings are forward- -looking, discounting 
an. unbroken stream of future earnings. 
In Singapore/Malaysia, by contrast, 
p/es could be seen as a way of re- 
munerating traditional asset-holders 
for their past stewardship rather than 
discounting-any realistic future pros- 
pects. 






dictable here than in Japan. Tokyo 

punters can rest assured that there 
always will be a Mitsubishi. Not even 
“solid as a rock” banks like Singa- 
pore's Oversea-Chinese Banking Corp. 
could make such a claim with the same 
degree of confidence in this political 
turbulent, communally divided an 
irade-dependent region. Much les 


F: one thing, the future is less pre- 















But it is perhaps not venturesome 
enough for many.stockmarket players 
on both sides of the Causeway, who 
periodically call for establishment of 
an over-the-counter (OTC) sideshow à . 
la New York, with less stringent listing 
requirements than the big board. This, 
they argue, would hasten the capitali- 
gation of the up-and-coming sectors in 
each economy. 
Cooler heads argue that OTC. tr ding 
would only increase the skittishness of — 
these already crash-prone markets. 
And the rhythm of stockmarket set- 
backs is accelerating in Singapore and 
Malaysia, as attested by a glance at the 
sequence of recent “correction” years: 
1968, 1973, 1978, 1981, 1983. Even that 
could be lived with if the downturn 
pattern were predictable; but it is not 
In the 1973 crash, when therun-up 
far steeper than the fall-off, syndicate 
players had enough time to bail out, 
while the speculative “little guys’ ' lost 
money by hoping against hope all the 
way down. In 1981 it was the reverse: 
the bottom dropped out so suddenly 

























| that the syndicates were left stranded. 


The shape of the coming crash is as 
impossible to predict. as its likely 
cause. There is no shortage of feasible 
triggering events on the one-year hori- — 
zon, though: ruling party elections in. 
Malaysia and national elections in Sin-. 
gapore, the United States deficit and. ` 
the November US. presidential polls, .: 
ever-present prospects of petroleum or” 
commodity upsets. If the action gets. 
frenzied enough on the local exchange, 
it would not take much to precipitate a 
fall: in.1973, one broker recalled i 
mere remark by Singapore . Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew that the mar- 
ket was overheated, which sent share 
prices plummeting overnight. Obser- 

o 

















t top counters, Whether by 
. capitalisation or turnover, had rela- 
. tively high. “betas” (a measure of a 

stock's tend mey to mirror broad mar- 
y -That suggests that not 

even the bluest of chips on the SES/ 
. be spared in a sharp 


ns in the SES/KLSE's brief 

ipy courses. No sooner did the 

climb out of their rock-bot- 

om trough in the wake of Kuala Lum- 
!ur's 1969 communal riots than they 


ie untried Mahathir gov- 
ile the mid-1983 setback 
"Was ascribed to first Mia. of Bank 





have been — an eightfold run-up in 
blue chips from 1968- 73 followed by 
an 80% drop, then a 450% gain from 
1973-81 followed by a 35% fall — 


Singapore/Malaysia has still far out- | 
performed major world stockmarkets | 


over the past 15 years, submitted 
one London-based observer of local 
equities. 

This boom-and-bust ratchet pattern 
simply typifies economies that “have 
learned to accept explosive growth 
rates," he claimed — reminiscent of 
Tokyo in the 1960s. And at least the 
peaks and troughs are getting less pro- 
nounced, so that the next crash — 
which he predicts for some time in 
1985 — should see only a 250% run-up 
since 1982 (that is, a Straits Times 
Index approaching 1,500), followed by 
a mere 25% correction. 

Other brokers offered a wide variety 


Chalk and talk versus 
buttons and bells 


: Aims: of a typical brokerage 
i office in each country sums. up the 
contrast between the stock-exchange 
communities of Singapore © and 
Malaysia. A Stock Exchange of Singa- 


pore (SES) member firm is likely to oc- | 


cupy a suite — if not a floor — in a 
downtoing skyscraper. Banks of remis- 
rder-takers track prices on 

top computer screens, 

ng constant telephone con- 

act with customers, market-makers 
and floor traders. More screens and 
elephones cluster on a central trading 
around which are ranged the 
ularied, professional dealers. 


Partners in Malaysian firms, by con- 
„trast, are just as likely to be found 


ig the telephone on a 

* aised dais facing the wall-to-wall 
chalk board. Clerks rush to scrawl up- 

dated quotations as the punters crowd 

; ck of the dealing room, swapping 
‘gossip and intermittently buttonhol- 
ing a broker to pass an order. Research 

consists of a looseleaf binder of hand- 

transcribed accounting data from the 

counters' reported results. The scene 

might be set in a shop-front. or a hotel 

,, areade— this correspondent found one 
brokerage. in the back room of a 





at the discretion of the Registrar of 
Companies and the exchange commit- 
tees, this arrangement becomes a po- | 
tential instrument of confiscation in 
the hands of regulators — a threat to 
which Kuala Lumpur Stock Exchange 
(KLSE) brokers, at least, are most sen- 
sitive. What this means is they cannot 
pass on the family business to their 
progeny until they first have satisfied 
bumiputra requirements. 


The geographic dispersion and per- | 


sonalised business style of KLSE 


member firms present formidable | 
handicaps in their bid to wrest liquid- | 
ity away from the SES. “In Singapore | 
you can move a million-share block | 


with a single phone call,” claimed one 
adviser to foreign institutions. 
In Malaysia, by contrast, 


line in ihe first place," the adviser 
“When you finally get 
he chap at the other end tells 


AID-UP CAPITAL INCREASE ON SES 


(1984 through February) 


g 
New listing 
Debt conversion 
Bumiputra issue 
Stock split 
Acquisiti 


Counting increments b6ve S$100,000 oily 


Pa 


early next. AS do ow sharp : a 
expect, opinions again vary 
with the anticipators of the 
rise also foreseeing the shar 


Wald dust itself ofi and resume i 
long-term uphill move. 

A few KLSE brokers, though 
ed less sure of the markets v 
after the fall. Living in the me 
mediate shadow of the NEP — 
lately has touched the securiti 
try itself — they take a glóom 
The peaks and troughs may 
gentler, they note, but th i 
closer together and they ar 
local origin. Nor is there any 





"you're | 
lucky if you can get a working phone | 


that the pattern will continu 
form. 


| you he' S idt no serip nd then pr oce, 
to warehouse the stock.as 
hang up. He has 
tacts to amass quite a ; 
fore you’ re done with your iis ey 
rounds.” 
The problem could be aggravat 
the KLSE recruits new member f 
in such whistle-stop towns 
| Segamat, Teluk Intan and Muar. Last 
| year, the exchange added five new 
firms, bringing its roster to 47 (c 
pared to 25 in Singapore), and m 
sought to stem the tide of ad hoc atc 
| trading in the "outstations. " 
requisite of aspiring membe 
that they fit into the KLS 
| government's). geographic and © 
munal equations: 


Lose requirements of SES b 
ages involve a minimum capi 
plus reserves at à fiat 5$5 m 
(US$2.4 million) w 
member must maintain capital-pi 
| reserves at four times his mont 
brokerage receipts. This i j 
semi-annual surprise audit 
exchange-appointed accountant 
anal certification by the fier 





the Pr comi 
| paid remisiers on busi- 
| ness they bring i 
inducement to 
firms to cont 


; unch nged. Scrip par-valued at S$86.4 mil- 












Downto 
such as 
Ong and Tsang, retain remisiers by the 
. score. Their personal-contact net- 
works — neighbourhoods, clubs, pro- 
fessional associations, families — pro- 
V vide the brokerages with marketing 
outreach, but also create the gossipy 
plasma in which speculation breeds. 
Firms recruit their remisiers to match 
the market, and since the punting 
population is overwhelmingly Chinese 
middle class, even the bumiputra firms 
rely heavily on Chinese remisiers. (The 
KLSE has 10 predominantly bumipu- 
- tra-owned firms, plus another five 
— with lesser degrees of bumiputra parti- 
‘cipation.) 

EN "New look" brokers on both ex- 
— changes — especially in Singapore — 
— supplement their remisier network 
— with professional staff to tap the in- 
stitutional network. Full-time salaried 
- dealers specialise in shepherding large 
- share blocks through the markets or 
through married deals, while research- 
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PE pe the Singapore/Malaysia per- 
spective, foreign investment forms a 
crucial. reservoir of stockmarket 
liquidity, accounting for as much as a 
~ third of the combined Stock Exchange 
_ Of Singapore/Kuala Lumpur Stock 
— Exchange (SES/KLSE) turnover at 
E - times, in the estimate of one local 
— - - broker. But to the foreign funds them- 
— — selves, their holdings in these markets 
- represent just "icing on the cake" of 
their worldwide portfolios. 

a That is the view of one London- 
- — based adviser who specialises in plac- 
= ing foreign institutional investments 
.. in Singapore and Malaysia. The funds 
a "keep considerably more than 80% of 





- their assets in their home markets in. 





1 Britain or the United States, he 
! _ explained, and the earnings on these 
f 3 E^ * "safe" holdings are roughly compara- 
___ ble for all institutions. Where they dif- 
—  . ferentiate themselves, though, is on 
their high-performance foreign invest- 
A ments, which they distribute among 
—— the overseas stockmarkets roughly in 
E proportion to the percentage each rep- 
== resents of worldwide equity capital. 
= On that basis, Singapore/Malaysia 
| would net about 3% of a British in- 
3 stitution’s overseas investment, the 
adviser reckoned. “I urge them to 
weigh these markets more heavily, in 
(aA view of the high returns they yield,” he 
added. Those returns are impressive, 
-— viewed over the long run. The broadly 
j based United Overseas Bank (UOB) 
nu Stock Index — whose 100 share- 
weighted counters capture 75% of the 


go, 





ingapore's Lim and Tan or rumour level. hd Singapore, the spec- 
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trum of research ranges from the 
strongly technical emphasis of such 
firms as Associated Asian Securities, 
James Cowan Associates and Kay 
Hian, to the more fundamental ap- 
proach favoured by Citi Securities, 
Alfa Pacific, J. M. Sassoon and G. K. 
Goh. Three Kuala Lumpur firms also 
publish research — Rashid. Hussain, 
Charles Bradburne and GP Securities. 


FP securities houses — including 
such London eminences as Vickers 
da Costa and Hoare Govett, plus Hong- 
kong's Sun Hung Kai — have also set 
up shop in Singapore, as much to chan- 
nel European and American institu- 
tional wealth into these markets as to 
place local investments overseas. 
Much of their local business is in 
"married"  ex-market deals, but 
enough goes through the board to war- 
rant the pains SES/KLSE brokers take 
to cultivate their patronage. 


. The institutions' role is big 
- and it could turn active 


SES' capitalisation and most of its 
turnover — has appreciated more than 
sixfold since its 1975 base year. But the 
short-run ride can be jolting: the UOB 
Index lost nearly 45% of its value in the 
summer of 1981, for instance. So far, 
the long view seems to have prevailed. 

Sticking to blue chips and adopting 
a buy-and-hold strategy, foreign in- 
stitutions have been steadily boosting 
their commitment to these markets at a 
rate that outstrips the growth of over- 
all SES/KLSE capitalisation, most ob- 
servers agree. Holdings by domestic 
institutions — the larger Singapore 
banks and Malaysia's state-backed 
bumiputra bodies — are believed to be 
roughly as large again, in the aggre- 
gate, as the foreigners', and to be man- 
aged even more conservatively. In fact, 
so sluggish has been the turnover of 
bumiputra institutional holdings in 
the past that market observers worried 
whether — special bumiputra issues 
notwithstanding — they might actual- 
ly have the effect of reducing, rather 
than expanding, the market’ s pool of 
active scrip. 

But all this could change over the 
next few years, as new developments 
combine to jazz up the traditionally 
staid pattern of institutional invest- 
ment: 
> Cost-cutting Malaysian initiatives 
such as the fourth five-year plan shift 
the burden of New Economic Policy 
implementation to “individual . . 
bumiputra enterprises ... . rather than 

. relying on government support.” 


OMA 






sought 
KLSE membership and each time been 
rebuffed by the stock exchange com- 
mittee. Renewed efforts this year seem 
likely to fail again. 

KLSE brokers may not branch: 
hence the impetus to widen the geo- 
graphic distribution of members. 
Prominent outstation firms which pro- 
vide research include Thong and Yus- 
sof in Penang, and Ipoh's Lau Fatimah 
and Kin Koon. Major Singapore firms, 
besides those noted above for their re- 
search, include J. Ballas (where Singa- 
pore Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew's 
brother Freddy Lee keeps court), Kim 
Eng (headed by ‘his sister-in-law 
Gloria Lee, [SHROFF, 24 Nov. '83]), 
Lyall and Evatt (with a few expatriates 
on board to make a strong bid for 
foreign business), Fraser and Co. (also 
well positioned with foreigners 
through long-standing London E 
nections and research association wit 
Vickers da Costa), Ong and Co. (headed 








» Steady foreign customers — mainly 
British unit trusts and pension funds 
— have grown familiar enough with 
these markets to venture cautiously 
beyond the colonial legacies and old- 
line blue chips in which their resources 
traditionally have been concentrated. 
» American insurance funds, relative 
newcomers to the SES/KLSE, lean 
more towards industrial and high- 
technology counters rather than the 
old banking and plantation standbys. 
» Fund-management. technocrats in 
the domestic institutions get more au- 
tonomy as they outgrow their period of 
tutelage. 

» Stock-index futures, under study by 
Singapore's fledgeling financial-fu- 
tures exchange, could provide hedging 
cover for more venturesome stockmar- 
ket positions. 
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cruitment of bumiputra brok- 


s top priority. One of them, . 


hid Hussain, has already joined the 
siry's front ranks in terms of mar- 

et share since he left the investment 
epartment : of the government's 
iputra Merchant Finance Corp. to 

s own brokerage last year. But 

| the 20-odd bumiputra KLSE 
embers have chased business as hard 
S: Hussain, who runs a Singapore- 


More sophisticated research and 
nalytie tools make the local market 
m less forbidding. 


years. N early athird of 


SES’ member firms, plus a few on 


he KLSE, now publish research bulle- 
tins of varying quality and regularity. 
esearch staff at the larger houses will 

e substantial customers with 

ical studies upon request. And if 

< even, more customised reports are 
» : inves rs may cook their own 
intained Marketscan 

E atabase. available since August 1983 
< in 25 countries through the I. P. Sharp 
B which supplies financial 
fatements and accounting ratios 
oing back 10 years plus ownership 
talisation data on all counters. 

uch fundamental data of- 

‘a clue to a market as 

n and ora as this, in 


‘alls discounted only in its shai 


Di 


the argument goes. For ae 


tele, there are technically 

ted publications from Associated 

in Securities, Kay Hian, Sun Hung 
iand James Cowan Associates. 


"he SES is one of the world's most- 
indexed stockmarkets, with three 
local banks, two newspapers, one 
brokerage and the exchange itself all 
purveying their own statistical arti- 


is (REVIEW, 16. Feb.) The most 


idely. watched, if also the crudest, 
dex is the straight, unweighted aver- 
ge of 30 blue-chip. industrials.com- 
jled .by the The Straits 








Times. 


enough contacts to go round. “Even 
this government can only throw so 
much institutional business our way, 

pointed out one long-standing Malay 
KLSE member. "Individuals are stil 


l qe worse now that he finance 


| minister can “direct the [stock ex- 


changel committee to admit any Malay 
whom he considers suitable to be a 
dealer in securities to be a member of 
the exchange," under a rules change 
forced upon the KLSE last year. Still, 
one broker told the Review: “I’m pre- 
pared to give.a qualified bumi — if I 


‘could find one — a bigger share of the 


cake as long as the cake is expanding. 
But with everything pointing to a con- 
traction in store, now is hardly the time 
to take on new partners." 

— LINCOLN KAYE 


Malaysia’s New Straits Times main- 
tains a similar index of the KLSE. 

Besides the sheer momentum of 
tradition, these indices have the merit 
of being easy to understand, which has 
earned them a following among pun- 
ters. More sophisticated indices, such 
as those maintained by the exchanges 
themselves, include à broader sampl- 
ing of shares and weight counters by 
capitalisation. Professional fund man- 
agers'tend to favour these, often using 
them in combination with one another 
to predict shifts of investor interest be- 
tween sectors or markets. 

The increasingly high profile of in- 
stitutional investors might in itself 
help dampen the imarket's. fluctua- 
tions, argued Herbert Jensen, a senior 
lecturer in accounting at the National 
University of Singapore. In a paper to 
mark the introduction of Marketscan, 
he suggested that the enhanced analy- 
tical capabilities of the exchange com- 


.munity. and its increasing profes- 


sionalism could lead to a “narrowing 
[of] the price bands within which 
shares trade . .. [and entry of] more 
risk-averse investors.” 

.. Maybe so, given enough time. But 
some observers fear that before the 
market has a chance to mature under 
institutional tutelage it might throw 
one more juvenile tantrum and seare 
its. tutors ff. Institutions - particu- 


grow disenchanted in a hurry if 
the market repeats its 1981 swan dive. 
For them to ice their cake elsewhere 
would entail shifting only a small 
proportion of their overall holdings, 
but for the local stockmarkets it could 
slash volume catastrophically. 








China remains a mystery to. busi 
men around' the world. Whic 
why they have a difficult time assi 
ing China's potential as a marke 
for their products. ; 
Yet, for 20 years, the CH 
TRADE REPORT has helped Chir 
Traders eliminate most of the gue 
work. in doing business with t 
enigmatic country; and helped boos 
their profit opportunities. 

This authoritative. journal come 
packed with information and st 
tics on China — every month, It 
indexes dates, significant develo; 
ments and contracts; supplies trade 5 
indicators and up-to-date assessrnen 
of China's fluid trade relations. — 
An annual subscription ta the 
CHINA TRADE REPORT is an 
investment that may well pay bett 
business dividends for your ee 
in China. 


UES) NOW! 
The CHINA TRADE REPORT is 
compiled and edited by. the Far Eastern 
Economic Review, Asia's most widely... 
read business news magazine. 


Post this coupon today! 
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oz broker likens the lofty price 






and Malaysian stocks to the aroma of 











1esé partsand very much an acquired 
iste. For investors who can overcome 
their initial squeamishness, he pointed 
Out, the fruits of these stockmarkets 
are sweet — yearly capital gains well 
up at double-digit levels, tax free. But 
non-initiates might be exeused for sus- 
ecting that some local equity may 
prove in the end to be just what it 
smells like unsustainably over- 





The average historic p/e ratio of 
around 30 on components of the blue- 
chip Straits Times Index, for instance, 
translates. into an earnings yield (the 
reciprocal of the p/e) of only around 


aos 
Hn 


ealthy dividend cover. Investors look 
prospective as well as historic p/es, 
ut for equities to look attractive now 
lative to money-market instruments, 
corporate earnings would need to rise 
y unrealistically large amounts in fu- 


o accept such ratings, punters must 
cribe almost boundless earning 
ower to the assets of quoted counters. 
o Wonder asset holders are scrambl- 
ig. to capitalise.all.they can on the 
uity markets: everything from plant 
| property to patents and "good- 
will” can command valuations on the 


unthinkable at any other sort of auc- 
on. 

Not that the responsible government 
agencies are over-generous in their 
valuation of newly capitalised assets. 


cil and the Capital Issue Committee 
new offer proposals down to size. The 


CIC last year, for instance, lopped 54% 
and 4876 respectively off the self-valu- 





ing reverse takeovers of listed vehicles: 
Arab Malaysia Development Bank's 
(AMDB's) M$312 million (US$136.1 
lion) bid for a 32% foothold in 
Taiping Textiles and Mount Pleasure's 
posed M$129 million injection into 
ublie Corp. 
Governments in beth countries seek 
o keep stock affordable by smaller 
hareholders, in line with their com- 
_ mitment to broaden the equity base. In 
alaysia, this goal takes on the added 
communal dimension of bumiputra 
participation, through  state-spon- 
sored investment arms. A CIC source 
"EW: "We see it às our 

sep valuations wed- 

















earnings (p/e) ratios of Singapore | 


durian, the malodorous fruit unique to | 


and of.course actual yields are | 
even lower given the need to maintain | 


Stock exchange that would be quite | 


ingapore's Securities Industry Coun- | 


(CIC) of Malaysia's Bank Negara —the | 
central bank — both zealously trim. 


ations of two private companies seek- | 











SES 10 BEST-CAPITALISED 
COUNTERS 


(1983, Singapore/Malaysia- 
incorporated companies only) 


(S$ billion) 

























OCBC S 5 

S 2.33 

S 2.25 
Sime Darby M 2.08 
Maybank M 1.67 
Consplant M 1.61 
Straits Trading S 1.30 
OUB S 1.19 
MUI M 1.13 
KL Kepong M 111 








That may be true as far as the stock 
exchange door, but once inside, the di- 
vorce is effected. "It's perverse," com- 
mented one analyst. “It almost seems 
as though the more conservatively the 
regulators assess an issue on its intro- 
| duction to the market, the racier will 
bethe secondary-market speculation." 
| She cited the opening-day premium 
the market routinely accords newly 
listed shares, which has averaged 39% 
over the past nine years on the SES, ac- 
cording to MBA candidate Robert 
Law’s research (SHROFF, 29 Mar.). 
“Punters must see the issue price as 
such a bargain that they bid the secon- 
dary market through the roof," she 
concluded. ^It's a case of 'some- 
thing-for-nothing' delusion.” 

That malady is even more strikingly 
demonstrated by the market's unflap- 
pability in the face of such capital- 
expanding ploys as rights and bonus 
issues, stock dividends and splits. Sel- 
i dom is the earnings-per-share dilution 
fully reflected in the stock price, even 
at the listing date. And the counter's 
rate of appreciation often gets enough 
of a boost from the excitement thus 
generated to carry it back to its pre- 
dilution absolute price level in short 
order. 


judicious combination of such man- 
oeuvres can conjure an enórmous 
amount of scrip fast: the newly listed 
Amalgamated Steel Mills, for example, 
managed to rank 58th on the Singa- 
pore board by gross assets in 1983, 


SES 10 MUST ACTIVE STOCKS 


(S$ million) 
Faber Merlin 
MUI 











Pahang Consol. 
Promet 
UOL warrants 
Taiping Textiles 
UOB 
Sime Darby 

. General Corp. 
City Developments 
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fall. i Perhap: 


| Malaysia 


for-four rights issue. ; : 

Byplays like these effectively reduče 
lot size and place “heavy” shares more 
within reach of the small-time specu- 
lative players who give the market its 
fizz. But it is the big hitters who give 
the market its direction — men like 
AMDB’s Datuk Azman Hashim, Kuala 
Lumpur Industries’ Datuk Wong Kee 
Tat and his sometime partner Syed 
Kechik, Multi-Purpose Holdings’ Tan 
Koon Swan, hotelier Khoo Teck Puat 
and perhaps a score of others. These 
men have the means. to deal in whole 
companies, rather than mere share 
lots. 

The stockmarket landscape is littered 
with corporate shells — spent. tin 
mines or plantations, played-out in- 
dustrials — whose most viable asset is 
their stock-exchange listing. From, 


















| such beginnings sprang such sometimqi 


market darlingsas Malayan United In- 
dustries, a M$1.9 billion combine that 
Datuk Khoo Kay Peng parlayed out of 
a long-dormant rice company during 
the last speculative heyday prior to'the 
1981 crash. 
The current market also has more 
than its share of “born-again” coun- 
ters: Electrical and Allied Industries, 
Larut Tin Mines, Lien Hoe Industries 
and Fusan Fishing Net, to cite just a 
few of the recent Malaysian examples, 
or Lim Tjoen Kong’s rejuvenation of 
Hytex Corp. on the Singapore side. | 
These once-sleepy shares emerge as 
the tyros of the market in their new in- 
carnations. No sooner did Lien Hoe 
come under the majority control of its 
new masters, an Ipoh-based holding 
Me PA than it launched a total of 
M$170 million worth of acquisition 
bids aimed at a finance company, a 
bank and four property companies. , 
Lim's public vehicle had barely b 
relisted for a week following his take" 
over than it offered a straight share 
swap for another Stock Exchange of 
Singapore-listed counter, SPP Ltd. 
Azman led his newly fledged Arab 
Development Bhd, the 
erstwhile Taiping Textiles, into à new 
business with a bid for 80% of Teguh 
Insurance. Killinghall Tin found itself 
holding 60% of Southern Banking 
Bhd. Further examples abound. 
Some of these high-flyers will 
emerge as market mainstays. Some 

















-will go to ground in the next crash and 


will never really get up again. “Invest- 
ors have still not forgiven some of the 
counters that were the hottest stocks in 
town prior to 198 recalled one 
ana s : “While it's impossible to 





ingthat some syndicates 

yers and their broker friends 

gged prices up tò where they had to 
2 t could attach 

ürrent market 
h 









gives you more 


bri SEV million The business of business is profit. KONE’s success in business 


o ae dari: is based on innovations which generate higher profits 
t ventures and agents l for our customers around the world. 
EER A good example is the SCD Static Con- 
verter. This patented elevator drive system 

is so efficient it can cut your energy costs 

by 40—60 %. In addition to being fast, 

accurate and exceptionally reliable, 

it is also unquestionably the 

quietest system of its kind. 

And there are many other 

outstanding KONE products 

designed to give you more. 

Find out how you can benefit 

from KONE expertise. 

Write to our president, 

Pekka Herlin, 

at company head- 

quarters, or 

contact your 

nearest KONE 


representative. 


Our Annual Report 
is available upon request 


KONE Marryat Scott (Hong Kong) Ltd. 
Hong Kong 


KONE Elevator Pte. Ltd. 
Singapore 
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Kuala Lumpur 
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HALL & CEDERQUIST, SWEDEN 
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Tuis 1s Nor Ir. 
Suppose you wanted to buy a camera not 
just for taking snapshots but for creating 
great photography. 

Suppose you wanted a larger size frame 
than you get from ordinary cameras. Say 
6x6 cm. 

Suppose you wanted to be able to 
choose among the worlds most advanced 
lenses. 

Suppose you wanted a top shutter speed 
of 1/2000 sec. 

Suppose you wanted to be able to switch 





from color to black and white without re- 
loading film. 

Suppose you would like to know that the 
camera's technology was sophisticated 
enough to make it the choice of the astro- 
nauts in space. 

Then your choice is easy. There is only 
one camera that fits your description; a 
camera mainly built by hand: 

The Hasselblad. 

But no matter how sophisticated a cam- 
era is or what quality it has — that is not it. 

Sure, you can't help but get good pictu- 





res from it, but you wanted great photo- 
graphs, remember? 

And no camera can create great photo- 
graphy. It can only be of more or less assist- 
ance to you in your own act of creation. 

Of course, you can't get better assistance 
than from a Hasselblad. But the visions and 
the artistry can only come from you. 

That is really it. 


HASSELBLAD 


Write for free literature: Victor Hasselblad AB, Dept 
SC, Box 220, S-401 23 Góteborg Sweden. 

















China Airlines new Dynasty Class pro- 
vides more space, more comfort, more 
convenience and more service than ever 
for sophisticated travelers. And all at the 
normal economy fare, with no sur- 
charge, on our Boeing 747 services. 
MORE COMFORT 

Relax on seats normally reserved for first- 
class passengers. A full 29” wide with 
42" between rows. In a special area 
behind first class and in the upper deck 
of our 7475. 

MORE CONVENIENCE 

Check in at special counters. Baggage 





Closest to first class 
at just the 





allowance the same as for first class. 
MORE SERVICE 

Guaranteed choice of meals. Wide range 
of complimentary drinks and cocktails. 
Free stereo headsets. All with attentive 
Dynasty service. 

Available on all China Airlines Boeing 
747SP, 747-209B and 747-Combi 
routes. Serving Taipei, New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Tokyo, Amsterdam, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Dubai, Dhahran and Jeddah. The 
fastest way between Taipei-U.S. East and 
West Coasts and Taipei-Amsterdam. 


@ CHINA AIRLINES 









Hilton’ International’ Bangkok 


WHERE THE WORLD IS AT HOME 


A gracious welcome awaits you at the new Hilton International 
Bangkok. The American Express Card, too, is always graciously 
welcomed. 


Hilton International Asia Pacific: Adelaide, 
Bangkok, Guam, Hong Kong, Jakarta, Kuala 
Lumpur, Lahore, Manila, Melbourne, Okinawa, 
Perth, Seoul, Singapore, Sydney, Sydney Airport, 
Taipei. Under construction in Karachi, Petaling 
Jaya (Malaysia) and Tokyo. 











The American Express Card. 
Don't leave home without it. 








boss of 


fe — or to proveheissmar- 
an the rest. Li slipped in the 
. news that Hutchison was paying a 
"special dividend of HK$4 (81 US 
cents) a share — equivalent to 20% of 
s book net assets per share and 23% 
fits market value — on the same day 
as Jardine's bombshell (page 46): Of 
course, Hutcéhison did not know what 
.| was coming from the other camp, but 
4°’ by bringi 
nent to the sarne day as Jar- 
helped keep its own bomb 
ed. So, while Li was quietly 
ying he could think of nothing bet- 
r to do with most of Hutchison's 
mound of cash — which is held in 
anything other than Hongkong dol- 
lars and produced à massive ex- 
change gain last year — than give it 
back to the shareholders, Jardine was 
being pilloried for allegedly desert- 
ing Hongkong. 
| Li's excuse for the move was that in 
“the hands of individuals, the interest 
income would not be taxed, whereas 
. it would be in corporate hands. This 
sounded like the sort of PR flannel 
that some argue Jardine should have 
» put forward, citing the recent budget 
intent. to tax offshore interest earn- 
ngs by Hongkong-based companies. 
closer inspection, it does not carry 
islikely.that the new 
p asy to avoid through 
ent of dividends rather than in- 
terest and' by creating more inter- 
"mediary companies. 
,.In:àny case, this does not answer 
the critical question of why Li appa- 
ently cannot find any investment in 
1 ng which will return- more 
11% or so Hutchison has 
i i 
should bé more bearish for Hongkong 
| than Jardine’s symbolic gesture. 
"Coming on top of Li dumping a 
=p large part of (Cheung Kong associate) 
«International City Holdings’ future 
“developments into the lap of Peking’s 
favourite amateur capitalist, Wang 
Guangying, it all looked as though 
-Lrs faith in the future was far from 
elf-evident. This may of course all be 
a blind as he clears the deck for a 
“major new strike. There certainly 
werea few nervous hearts around the 
Jardine/Land.; campfire on. the 
thought that he was about to make 
another effort to seize control of 
Land from the gweilos. ; 
v> Li's: lack of faith in the ability of 
Hutchison to- use its cash effectively 
an hardly have gone down well with 
mpany's executives. They were 


"forward. its own an-. 





noticeable for their silence after the 
event. Presumably, even if Ji himself 
did not want to make major new com- 
mitments to Hongkong, th.e Hutchi- 
son management was capable of corn- 
ing up with alternatives f'or expan- 
sion other than doling out the money 
to Cheung Kong and the py ublic. 
| Whether this  presa,;ges 


ing director John Richiardson is 


highly rated and still ycouthful. He | 


may not feel inclined to st ay too long 
managing a diminishirag empire. 
Hutchison has one major property 
development on the stocks, its old 
dock site at Hunghom, wt iich will last 
several years. But it app ears that it 
has missed the chance of a major di- 
versification or buying land at 


market. 

The major recipient of} the Hutchi- 
son cash will of course: be Cheung 
Kong. With some 
38% "of the 
shares it will 
pick up more } 
than HK$700 | 
million. Li was j 
quoted as saying: ¢ 
the money would { 
be reinvested in 
Hongkong. How- ) 
ever, why Cheung 
Kong — which 
has substantial 
borrowings 
could find good use for : HK$700 mil- 
lion while Hutchison. could do no- 
thing with HK$2 billi on remains so 


more | 
changes in management at Hutchi- 
son, and the exit of another clutch of | 
gweilos, remains to be seen. Manag- | 





far a mystery. Either L.i has plans up | 
his sleeve or this exer zise has some- | 


thing to do with the ec »mmitments of 
Cheung Kong to existing develop- 


ment projects, many of which are | 
through associates and some of which | 


carry guarantees. Soime of Cheung 


Kong's partners in associates may not | 


be.as well heeled as Li.. Meanwhile Li 
himself, as of a yéar iago, was owed 

HK$303 million by Ch eung- Kong. 
‘One associate visibily in need of 
cash is:Green Island ( Cement, which 
just announced a right ‘s-issue to raise 
HEK$122. 
d be the no n-publi¢ asso- 
joint ventu res. Keep your 

eye on this ball... 


ilion. But.« »qually signifi- | 
| what was up. 





While the market t ries to unravel | 


the Hutchison enignia, the HK$4 
payout-has left holder s of Hutchison 
warrants exceedingly: sore as they 
miss out on the cash 1 while suffering 
from the decline i ye share price. 
Preference sha rs, on the other 


| 


interminable: 


hand, who par ticipate to anexter 
ordinary payouts, were laughi 
usual, those who missed out cla 
that trading prior to the annour 
ment reflected the di Habe 
on warrant and preference hol 


Fa Shroff is considering 
AR, ing a novel to bee 
Hatch 22, about the joys of op 
ing a deposit-taking « 
under Hongkong law] 
regu 
which frustrated the h 
Heller's book, there 
hatches from which to 


| clared purpose of the. law 


may recollect Shroff has bee 


| to get hold of the accounts.óf i 
| pany which traded as a DTC f 


year and 24 weeks before bei 


| gistered in June 1983. We ne 
around the bottom of t he property | 


the final word from the besal 


partment as to why the 


| DTC (now taken over by : 


bank but previously associated. 


uri menm m ee em t a UA 
The Ordinance provides that the oblig 

ann ual accounts with the Commissioner of Deposit-te a 
Coe panies applies only to companies “registered 
as deposit-taking companies. Tig 
fai.ls to lodge accounts within 6 months of the end 
firiancial year to- which they relate. commits gn of 
Hotreever.upon the revocation of the registration or. l 
o} a deposít-taking company the company is no low gen 
to this requirement and if its registration or Ii c 
re voked before the then current 6—month period fo gp loi 
th e accounts has expired, it has committed no off TaS 


Aae THU e Ue e nom a aee pt atn T SW aei 


The inal word: no catch. 


A deposit-taking óc 


individual . financiers hi 
Dewey Dee) did not have tio comp 
with the law under whic hi t opera 
as a DTC. ; 
But that isa mere techriic cality 
pared with what seems to have har 
pended at collapsed pubili è cà 
Goodyear Estates, the ve! nicle à 
late Pang Kwok-chan, lo: ng-tim 
sociate of the late Chang I Ving 
Goodyear's troubles ster nmed 
the fact that, mostly thre ugh its D» 
subsidiary Advance Fin: ance, 


| some HK $380 million to the grt 
| private holding compan v, 
| Investors, which has pro ved 

: erable, And all without He 


Good 


DTC supervisors gettin.g a hin 


MEETS Going offshor e may be a 
SATAR i. rage, but that may no 
be enough to bring a rush for Uh 
shares.of Venture Lines, a 
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Jarnes Clad in Kuala Lumpur 
recently released mid-term re- 
vv. of the current. Fourth 
aysia Plan and the annual report of. 
central bank, Bank Negara, each 
ver a similar message. The mid- 
review points to a major shift in 
opment strategy towards reliance 
heprivate sector (following public- 
ing constraints beginning in 
:1982), while the central bank re- 
-urges continued reduction in pub- 
pending and a reorientation of 
i ng to the privatesectoraway from 
mi: -productive” investment. 

fat sled in parliament on 29 March by 
«* Minister Datuk Seri Mahathir 
a: mad, the final version of the mid- 
review has not changed from the 
t ;received by the cabinet earlier 
yevar (REVIEW, 23 Feb.). The final 
rt hinges on adoption by the gov- 
er it of revised and, in some cases, 
E strategies to achieve growth 
|. jal-equity targets in the face of 
ed external demand. 


e Mak aysia n central bank's (Bank 
legara)! anriual report for the year 
1 D'ece mber 1983 includes for 
‘st ti ne figures for the foreign 
f priv ate - as well as public-sec- 
Frrowen rs.' Together, the bank says, 
.categiories of foreign debt 
ed to MI$30.9 billion (US$13.49 
on) by th ie: end of 1983, an almost 
ncrea se from the end of 1981 
the; yublic sector, à 127% rise 
[$17.7 bil lion). 
repor t welcomed reductions 
ved in ti he balance-of-payments’ 
'ent-aecov int » deficit,’ down -to 
billion (or 10.2% of gross na- 
produc t) from M$11.2 billion 
of GNI ?) in 1982. Similarly, the 
(0.3%) c lecline in public spend- 
rrent prices during 1983 was 
as encouraging though: public- 
or consum;j ption, despite austerity, 
rose by 10. 2% over the year. 
xternal prices for Malaysian ex- 
‘commodit ies rose in 1983 but th 
port notes tbie current account still 
mained in de ficit. X trading surplus 
$1.6 billior1 was partly offset by a 
de erioration in: net payments on invis- 
bieh left the: overall current ac- 











Malaysian Government eyes entrepren eurs in an effort 
‘ost the country’s flagging investment 




















The docurnent notes that prolonged 
economic recession has seriously af- 
fected the performance of the Malay- 
sian economy, which nonetheless has 
expanded bry 6.2% a year in real terms 


over the past three years compared | 


with the fourth-plan target of 7.6%. 
Manufacturing (expected to be the 
strongest s ource of growth) grew at 
just 4.9%, c ompared to a target of 11%. 
Agriculture : grew by just 4%, a result of 
greatly incr eased palm oil output. The 
mining sect: or expanded at 5.4%, com- 
pared to its target of 5.8%. Only con- 
struction registered a high annual 
growth rate (by Malaysian standards) 
of 13.1%, we ll above the plan estimate. 

Most grovvth in 1980-82 was sup- 
ported by p ublic-sector expenditure. 
Public invesitment grew at 13.8% a 
year in nominal terms, greatly exceed- 
ing the fourt h-jlan estimate of 4.1%. 
Private investment, however, ex- 
panded at a lower rate than that envis- 


eed in the pl!ari. Exports of goods and 


E A £ d : e. 
bit profiles shadow side 
udi Jet borrowing by Malaysian entities is 

hing the country further into the red 


count at M$6 .7 billion in the red for 
1983. 

The bank sees export earnings 
climbing to Mí$33.5 billion in 1984, a 
gratifying rise: of 16% resulting from 
better prices f or Malaysia's principal 
commodities (except tin) and strong 
external sales .of manufactured goods, 
especially elect tronic components. As a 
result, domestiic consumption and in- 
vestment shouild rise sufficiently to 
offset cuts in joublic spending during 
1984. 

-© On the debit side, Bank Negara is 


,concerned abo: ut. Malaysia's declining 


productivity, aibout the excessive de- 
pendence of it:s manufacturing sector 
on electronics and about stubbornly 
resistant impo: rt demand. The overall 
payments posit ion, though registering 
a M$1.5 billion surplus in 1983, is still 
being pulled d«own by net outflows of 
private financial capital (loans repay- 
ments and investment income). These 

igures highlig ht thé concern which 
Bank Negara feels over the dispropor- 
tionate size of t he public sector and the 
large federal g:overnment budget de- 
ficits which las t year b M$8.1 pad 

P. 
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-Jance of payments recorded only a 


The merchandise account of the ba- 





small overall surplus in the three years 
while large net transport, insurance 
and foreign-loan interest payments 
weighed heavily on the services ac- 
count. For 1980-83, the current ac- 
count shows a deficit of M$19.4 billion 
(US$8.47 billion), a worrying 11% of 
gross domestic product during the 
period. 

The deficit was financed by in- 
creased external borrowings, by draw- 
ings on International Monetary Fund 
financing facilities and by a drawdown 
on reserves. The slowdown, in 
economic growth resulted in reduced 
labour demand: employment grew by 
only 2.9% a year, creating about 
428,000 new jobs, a lower rate than the 
3% labour-force increase. Unemploy 
ment increased from 5.7% in 1980 to : 
6% in 1983. 

During 1981-83, public-sector deve- 
lopment expenditure totalled M$40.5 
billion or 94.4% of the original plan al- 
location under this heading. Federal- 
government spending. amounted :to 
M$33.4 billion (82.696). The sizable in- 
crease resulted from counter-cyclical 
measures maintained at a high level up 
to mid-1982. Total government re- 










The deficits have been financed by. 
increased domestic and foreign bor- 
rowings: domestic debt climbed to 
M$32.9 billion between 1980 and 1983; 
much of it in the form of government 
paper sold to captive bodies such as the 
compulsory Employees Provident 
Fund administered by the government 
and to the national oil corporation 
(Petronas). With nearly two-thirds of 
all publie foreign loans concluded ad 
market rates, the maturity structure of 
Malaysia's external borrowing will in- 
crease the debt-servicing burden sig- 
nificantly during the rest of the de-. 
cade. Repayment of both principaland 


| interest on publie and private loans 


rose 53% between 1981 and 1983. A 
feature of this debt profile that worries 
the central bank is the growth in 
foreign borrowing by “off-budget” 
public enterprises and corporations: 
during 1983, this rose 60% to nearly 
M$5 billion. By comparison, total 


foreign debt by private-sector borrow- 


ers is estimated by the bank to be 
M$8.3 billion. 

The bank pointed with concern to 
the inexorably growing services-ac- 
count deficit (for non-merchandise 
items such as insurance, shipping and 
profit remittances). and commented 
that the government's past expansion- 
ary spending policies and. the bor- 
rowing that sustained them directly 
contributed- to the services deficit 
growth. : == JAMES CLAD: 

















-Net profit HK$139 million, 8096 decrease from 1982 earnings of HK$708 million. 
Exchange translation differences and extraordinary items add a surplus of HK$300 million 
and charges of HK$88 million respectively; leaving the profit available for appropriation at 
HK$351 million, compared with HK$320 million in 1982. : 


Earnings per share declined 81% to HK$0.34. < 


Dividend: Recommended final dividend of HK$0.30 making a total of HK$0.40 for the 
year (1982: HK$0.80) 


Group results achieved against a background in 1983 of continued concern over the 
future of Hong Kong, a tapidly depreciating, Hong Kong Dollar ánd low rental and capital 
values in property market. : ; E 


Hong Kong & China earnings generally satisfactory i in the light of difficult economic 
conditions and modest consumer demand, but provisions made against shipping and 
property assets. 


International earnings lower than 1982 largely due to reduced activity in South East 
Asian offshore oil industry. 














Future prospects: Profits expected to increase substantially in 1984. 
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Simon Keswick 
Chairman 
28th March, 1984 
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Diete 
tal net domestic borrowings fi- 
ced 40% of the overall government 
it, while foreign borrowings grew 
pidly, reaching M$13.07 billion, 
e times the amounts envisaged in . 
e plan. The “protracted economic 
wnturn affected the achievement of 
two objectives of Malaysia's New 
onomic Policy (NEP), namely, the 



















turing of society," the report said. “The 
overall incidence of poverty for Penin- 
-sular Malaysia increased from 29% in 
80 to 30.3% in 1983,” an increase of 
,100 poor households. The incidence 
rural poverty, especially, increased 
om 37.4% in 1980 to 41.6% in 1983. 
ast Malaysia, however, the report 
id, poverty has lessened. 
In the “restructuring of society” fos- 
ed by the NEP, bumiputra owner- 
ip of shares in the corporate sector 
‘ose to 18.7% by the end of 1983 
ainst 12.5% in 1980. The share of 
bumiputras (mainly Chinese), ex- 
anded to 47.7%, from 44.6% in 1980. 
Foreign shareholdings declined from 
.9% in 1980 to 33.6% in 1983. Look- 
g at Malay representation in the 
orkforce, "the overall pattern re- 
ected the country's racial composi- 
ion" said the government. *However, 
e bumiputras were still under-rep- 































































— | The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
|| now publishing a quarterly index which 
| details by country and date everything 
.| that has appeared in the Review. The 
| index is available on a quarterly basis. 
Subscribe now and each quarterly index 
will be sent to you automatically as soon 
it becomes available. A vital research 
tool, the Review index will save hours of 
edless searching for information. 
RDER» YOURS TODAY! Only 
: HK$175 (US$25) for 4 quarterly issues. 
— | Just complete the coupon below and 
— | send with y our payment. 

















The Circulation Department, 
Far Eastern Economic Review, 

GPO Box 160, Hongkong. 

Please send my order for the Far Eastern 
Economic Review QUARTERLY INDEX. '/ en- 
close HK$175 (or its equivalent in local currency) | 
| inpayment = . awe. 


| ashelping to increase domestic financ- 
ie ere ee iis 


dication of poverty and the restruc- | | 


Mahathir: stressing the private sector. 


resented in the high-earning profes- 
sional occupations.” 

In presenting the mid-term review to 
parliament, Mahathir emphasised var- 


jous policy changes for the next few 


years. "Economic growth in the future 
will depend largely on private-sector 
activity," he said, noting his govern- 
ment's expectations of an 11.5% an- 
nual growth in private investment. 


‘Much of his speech concerned plans to 


*urbanise" the countryside by setting 
up new townships next to fragmented 
farmland that will be *consolidated 
and managed on an estate basis." 

As expected, the prime minister also 
endorsed the review's call for a popu- 





Ae the budget for fiscal 1984 
(ending on 30 June) was aimed at 
consolidating gains made in the year 
before and avoided further price ád- 
justment, growth in non-agricultural 
sectors remained slow largely because 
of lack of demand. Despite the govern- 
ment’s extensive  price-adjustment 
measures introduced at the beginning 
of fiscal 1983, the economy has largely 
failed to respond. 

Following, two most difficult years 
— fiscal 1981 and 1982 — mainly as a 
result of low aid disbursements and se- 
vere deterioration in the terms of 
trade, the government initiated wide 
ranging price-adjustment measures; 


these included substantial reductions 


in subsidies for foodgrains, fertilisers 
and petroleum products and new tax 
measures which together amounted to 
Taka 6 billion (US$342.86 million) or 
about 2.396 of gross domestic product. 

The price adjustments helped con- 
tain consumption and improve the fi- 


nancial performances of public-sector 


corporations and enterprises, as well 
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DY p arger ilapi 

bigger domestic market). 

Specific targets for the remainder of 
the fourth-plan period (to the end of 
1985) are a 4.5% annual growth in ag- 
riculture, 7.7% growth in (increasing- 
ly export-oriented) manufacturing, 
11.2% in mining (including petroleum) 
and 9.3% in construction. Mahathir 
described the mid-term review's ex- - 
pectation of 6.7% annual growth in 
gross national product as realistic but 
stressed that this result depended on 
the private-sector performance — 
where aggregate demand growth is 
targeted at 8.4% a year. Private-con- 
sumption growth is seen as reaching 
7.7% a year until the end of 1985 and 
the government hopes domestic re- 
sources will provide 80% of the target- 
ed M$30.8 billion in new private in- 
vestment during this period. 


*everal conclusions of the review 
have caused comment. Lim Keng 
Yaik, president of Gerakan, a con- 
stituent party in the government coali- 
tion, accused the government of 
“under-reporting” bumiputra owner- 
ship of corporate wealth. “Bumiputra 
ownership of share capital in planta- 
tions, mining and finance has far ex- 
ceeded the 30% target” set by the NEP 
for 1990 and, he said, more than 15% of 
manufacturing capital has been taken 
up by bumiputras in addition. 


ECONOMIC MONITOR M 
Fresh signs of strain 


ing of public investment. However, iii 
itial signs of economic recovery t 
wards the second half of fiscal 1983, 
especially after the denationalisation 
of a large number of jute and textiles 
enterprises, did not follow through. 

A senior Planning Commission offi- 
cial told the REVIEW that the 1983 price 
adjustments have restricted demand. 
Increased foodgrain production in 
1983 and 1984 would improve per 
capita intake and help reduce the food 
gap, but would not leave a surplus. He 
said: “In the past, more investment has 
caused more income which in turn has 
created more demand for goods. This 
factor has now become conspicuous by 
its absence. Decrease in incomes has 
slowed down demand which in turn 
has reduced investment and produc- 
tion." 

. The military government of Presi- 
dent H. M. Ershad, which took power 
by ousting a democratically elected 
government weeks before the meeting 
of the Paris aid club of donor countries 
to Bangladesh in 1982, has to convince 

as the courage to do 


ie. 










YO Me ale 
Malaysian kampung: urbanisation on the way? 


Lim said the inclusion in the mid- 
term review of “nominee, trust and 
third-company minority holdings of 
corporate equity” in the non- 
bumiputra category distorted the real 
picture by disguising much bumiputra 
ownership. Some critics suspected the 
review of purposely under-reporting 
the bumiputra corporate stake in order 
to justify any decision later this decade 
to extend the NEP policy beyond 1990. 
But the prime minister's Economic 
Planning Unit (EPU), which wrote the 
report, insists that its data base is ac- 
curate. 

A similar criticism was voiced in 
parliament about the basis of the gov- 
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things that successive governments 
have failed to do. 

Despite the recent negative trend, 
GDP is expected to grow by about 595 

| nm fiscal 1984, largely because of 
the increased foodgrain production — 
likely to reach a record 16.1 million 
tonnes. 

The World Bank's latest country re- 
port on Bangladesh said: *A record 
aman [rice] crop and steady gains in 
the production of winter crops are ex- 
pected to increase value added in ag- 
riculture as a whole by 4.3% in real 
terms. Non-agricultural GDP is ex- 
pected to increase by about 4.4% this 
year [fiscal 1984] following gains in ag- 
ricultural production and higher rural 
incomes, together with increases in the 
volume of imports in 
public investment." 

However, the report, 
in line with the views of 
the Planning Commis- 
Sion official, said: 
"Some increase in im- 


port demand to around Trade balance 
US$2.5 billion is ex- Services (net) 
Private transfers 


pected for fiscal 1984 . . 
the real value of non- 






* Estimate. 
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Merchandise exports 
Merchandise imports 


Current-account balance 


t Projections. 
. Source: World Bank. r 


ernment's poverty calculations. Man y 
MPs pointed to a discrepancy betwee n 
the findings of a 1982 government su r- 
vey, by another section of the Prin ae 
Minister's. Department, that clete -r- 
mined the country's poverty rate to be 
42.8% on the basis of a monthly hou: se- 
hold income cut-off line of M$384. In 
the mid-term review, no specific f or- 
mula is given for its poverty calc ila- 
tions. 

The review foresees the federal ç jov- 
ernment's fiscal deficit declinin; z to 
about M$8 billion a year and, vw ;hile 
welcoming this reduction,  :;ome 
analysts see Malaysia's capacit y to 
meet its debt-service Obligatior 1s — 





levels reached in fiscal 1981 an d 1982 
... the substantial reduction in import 
demand during fiscal 1983 anid t he first 
half of fiscal 1984 also reflected a pro- 
longed recession in non-agzri cultural 
activity.” 

Meanwhile, bank credit in the pri- 
vate sector during the first eight 
months of fiscal 1984 grew by 27%, in- 
dicating significant activity ia this sec- 
tor. Bank credit to the private sector 
recorded an increase of Taik:a 8.53 bil- 
lion compared to Taka 4.17 billion in 
the corresponding period in 1983. 

This credit increase reflected in- 
creased demand generated ' by the gov- 
ernment's liberal credit pol icy for non- 
traditional exports, an en' larged pro- 
gramme for agricultural credits and 
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[ ig now 
irter o operating exp ndit 
a s still vulnerable to a further slide 
€ il prices or to upward movement ! 
F curomarket interest rates. One ba nl 
* ar, R. Thillainathan, chairman of 1 
' Cooperative Central Bank, said: “Evi 
if revenues grow at 10% per annum. 
and debt and debt-servicing at on 
5%, it will take us into the year 2003 t 
reduce the interest-service burden ti 
historical levels of about 10%” of ex 
port receipts. x 
In many people's view, the key ai 
to watch between now and 1985 is 
public-sector share of GNP, 
reached 58% in 1981, up from 38% ju: 
three years earlier. The mid- 
review posits a cutback to 42% o; 
by 1985 — a result that depenc 
public consumption dropping by 1 
year and public investment by 8%. T! 
cuts mostly will be felt in developme 
expenditure, especially. in reduc 
grants to bumiputra equity i i 
tions such as the unit trust Permo 
Nasional Bhd and Malaysia's so- 
national corporation Pernas, in cu 
public-housing programmes and n i 
virtual abandonment of the arm 
forces’ modernisation: plans 
nounced in 1980. 
In 1984, development spending 
this category alone is to be cut by 57% 
over the previous year. There is ever 
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sign that the EPU, now drafting the 
Fifth Malaysia Plan (for 1986-90) ex 
pectsthe government to endorse still: fur- 
ther reductions in the public sector. [ 


- lxx 
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divestment of public-sector indus 
The public sector’s rate of credi 
pansion has failed to match that of the 
private sector for two consecutiv 
years, partly because of better ber 
formances by many large public-secte 
enterprises and partly owing to judi 
cious use of available raw mate jals 
and spares by drawing down inven: 
tory. Bank credit to the public secto 
rose by only Taka 42.72 billion 
1.36% in the eight-month period. 
The balance-of-payments position, 
severely strained by a 30% decline 
the country's terms of trade during fi 
cal 1980 and fall in aid disbursem 


Remittances from Bangladeshis work - 
to reach 


Increased remittances and redu 
imports during the first eight mont 
of fiscal 1984 boosted Bangladesh 
gross foreign-exchange reserves to a 
record level of more than US$500 mil- 
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houses over half of mankind. Everyd ay events are 
ng here that not only shape Asia's future but af- 
e entire world. Asia 1984 Yearbook | covers these 
nts, compiles analyses and interprei's them. No 
Yessman can afford to ignore them. | Nor can any 
or scholar or anyone who has d ealings with 
Decide for yourself whether any cother single 
| puts the economic, social and politi cal realities 
a at your fingertips as does the Asia Yı sarbook. 


'In Its 25th Edition 

sia 1984 Yearbook, celebrating its 25t h anniver- 
is bigger and more comprehensive thar ever be- 
Matching the rapid pace of Asian develop ment, we 
gone into greater detail, with deeper insig ht, to pro- 
a book that anyone who has any dealings with Asia 
d have on the bookshelf. 


sia 1984 Yearbook includes two new cha pters in 
pecial Section, namely Commodity Futures and 
activities at the United Nations. You will fin d fami- 
ters and features as well: a Regional Rou nd-up, 
ver. Game, Population & Food, Develo prnent 
'inance, Asian Investment, Energy, C'om- 
Aviati lipping, Trade & Aid, West Asia, 
Pacific and Asian Organisations. 
n body of the book contains chapters o'n 31 
tries. Each is divided into 3 sections — Poli tical/ 
Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy/Infras;truc- 
ranging from Afghanistan through Chine, to 
ea and Japan, down through the Philippines to ^ \us- 
d Zealand, and then back to Pakistan via 
jonesia, Singapore and Malaysia. 
e past, the Yearbook has an abundance of 
bles and graphics to illustrate the material, in- 
ng a full military profile of every country. 






y-Country Analysis 
untry is discussed with up-to-date reviews of it s 
and Social Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy 
astructure. The Yearbook gives you localised , 
hand information on everything from market poten-- 
and population trends to aid involvements 


|! minus the myth 
‘Asia 1984 Yeart 


s the mystery, 





also been supplied with a set of vital statistics compiled. 
against a master questionnaire provided by Yearbook - 
experts. 





How We Did It UNA E 
Published by the Far Eastern Economic Review, the 
Yearbook is the result of thousands of man-hours spent 
every year. Every week, the Review's correspondents 
provide on-the-spot reports from every major Asian 
capital. From Islamabad to Tokyo, Peking to Canberra 
and virtually every area of interest throughout Asia. This 
leading team of writers, analysts, experts and research 
staff contribute (as they have regularly for 25 years) to 
keep the Asia Yearbook pertinent. To give you Asia, 
minus the mystery, minus the myth. To give you Asiaas 
only the Far Eastern Economic Review can. 


Soft Cover: HK$150/US$19.95/£13.00/M/S$42.50 
Hard Cover: HK$180/US$23.95/£15.90/M/S$50.00 
For airmail delivery, please add: HK$45/US$6/£4/M/S$13.50 
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To: Publications Division, 
Far Easterri Economic Review, 
G.P.O. Box 160, 
Hongkong 


Please rush me copy/copies of the Asia 1984 Yearbook as 
indicated. | enclose a cheque/postal order for... 








"Asia 1984 Yearbook (Soft Cover) = 
Price: HK$1 50/US$19.95/£13.00/M/S$42 50 each 
No. of copies . Lj by surface | 
Asia 1984 Yearbook(Hard Cover) ^ = o 
Price: HK$180/US$23.95/£15.90/M/S$50.00 each 


C by airmail’ 


Cl. by airmail" 


No. of copies eu WU by surface 
*For airmail delivery, please add: HKS$45/USS6/£4/M/S813.50 per 


copy ; 
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A Whampoa: The cash bonanza 
ime on top of a total proposed di- 





$ tself a 40% increase on the 1982 
payout. 
Hutchison reported a group con- 
solidated net profit for calendar 1983 
of HK$1.17 billion, against HK$949 
million in the previous year. Earnings 
‘were HK$2.54 (HK$2.05 
viously) and dira dina, profits 
HK$123 million (HK$52 million pre- 
viously). The consolidated profit fig- 
ure included HK$223 million made 
from foreign- -exchange gains from 
the group's fixed-term cash deposits. 
However, in the light of the more 
stable Hongkong dollar following its 
linking to the US dollar, directors 
said it was unlikely that this excep- 
i rus gain would be repeated. 
laining the enormous payout, 
Hate ison. chairman: Li Ka-shing 
said that after allowing for payment 
to the Hongkong Government of a 
premium in respect of the massive 
Hunghom development site, where 
negotiations with the government on 









d g exaaloinefate Hutchi- | 


dend for 1983 of 63 HK cents, which: 











development plans have been "large- 
ly completed," and the normal ex- 
pansion of the group's trading and 
container activities, there still was a 
considerable cash surplus. The in- 
come from this cash was now "possi- 
bly taxable" (following Hongkong' 
latest budget), 1f placed. bythe e 
pany on deposit, whereas a cash pa 
ment to individual ‘shareholders 
would not be taxed. It was stressed 
that even after this payment, the 
group would still retain a “reason- 
ably large cash balance." 

The major beneficiary of the 
Hutchison payout is the group's 
major shareholder, Cheung Kong — 
Li is chairman 
shareholder — which on the basis of 
its estimated 38% 
would receive a .total 
HK$746.5 million. 

Lóoking ahead, Li said sharehold- 
ers should realise there would be a 
"substantial reduction" in interest 
income in 1984 and this would affect 
the absolute level of group profits in 
1984 and 1985. Overall group profits 
should show satisfactory growth in 






of about 


1986, when the first stage of the. 


Hunghom development was com- 
pleted. — CHRISTOPHER WOOD 





Jardine/Land slump 


Jardine Matheson's net earnings for 
calendar 1983 plunged 80% to 
HK$139 million (US$17.8 million), 
compared with HK$708 million in 
1982, reflecting principally an equi- 
nt downturn in earnings at sister 
company Hongkong Land as well asa 
provision of HK$195 million charged 
against profits after revaluation of 
the shipping fleet. Jardine's turnover 
- declined some 5% to HK$10.6 billion. 
| _ Overall profits on international oper- 
ations were lower than in 1982, even 
after allowing for sale of the Rennies 
interest in South Africa. North Ame- 
‘rican interests did better, but not well 
enough to offset reduced activity in 
the Southeast Asian offshore-oil in- 
dustry. Jardine Securities suffered 
reduced income from Hongkong 
Land, though Jardine Fleming had an 
"excellent" year and Lombard Insur- 
ance consolidated its position. 
Jardine's priority remains to im- 
ance-sheet, despite the 
end income from Hong- 



















kong. Land, 
eswick: Disposal of surplus assets 
ind. p ticipation in regional joint 
rent’ improve access to capital 


said chairman Simon 





will help in achieve this objective. 
Jardine meanwhile has absorbed 
direct to reserves its share of the re- 
duction in Hongkong Land's prop- 
erty revaluation surplus, so reducing 
the carrying value of Jardine's at- 
tributable stake of 36% in Land to 
HK$5.88 a share and reducing Jar- 
dine's net worth to HK$5.26 billion. 
Exchange gains produced a surplus 
of HK$300 million for Jardine in 
1983. The board is recommending a 
final dividend of 30 HK cents a share, 
making a total of 40 cents for 1983 — 
half the 1982 payout. Keswick added | 
that he expected. profits to show a | 
"substantial" improvement in 1984. 
Hongkong Land also saw earnings 
plunge by 80% to HK$168 million | 
last year and the loss attributable to 
shareholders after extraordinary 
items was HK$1.28 billion compared 
with aloss of HK$500 million in 1982. 
In view of this, a final dividend of 2d 
Lcentà share 
terim divi ; 









and principal | 


shareholding | 








|! bil lion. 














[s prop: erties, hotels sand fc : 
tion 1 “ose by 3295 to HK S189 b 
in 19t 13, though againstt 2 
a HK: $515 million writesol 
ing pr operties. Assoc dati (nor -pr 
erty) p rofits rose 15% to HK $45 

lion, a; gain partly offsotby a H 
millior 1 writedown on ri 
erties, band s inter esi t 


















licit Bs rtreerdinary I o8 
linie ros e by s some 10% 







Lang! "has now ae 

cou nting : its stake in Jardi: 
son (whi ch actual 
the tune of HE! 
beca use ofa j 
lapse, cat ised in turn. 
cross -holc ling in Land) La 
carry ing it s residual stak 
at a value of HE$16 ash 
pared with the book cost. of f 
share , (thou gh this is well abo 
curren t. sto ckmarket value). 



























































“the pr oblerns of the past two 
willnot be easily overcome but 
lemson the property side we 
tackled and “core” í 
Dairy F'arm 


Hotel: 5 group st 
Hongkon g and Shanghai f 
property- development and 
group, ani nounced a small ine 
net profit: — to HK$13 
(US$17.86. million) from 
million — for calendar 1983. Th 
rectors sai d that pending compl: 
ofa newho tel in Kowloon and: 
capital de welopments” (irelu 
proposed h vxury apartments 6 
site of the famed Repulse- B : 
which rema; inris a hole in the 
"group prof its can only be e 
to remain fairly static in th 
term.” : 
A final dividend of 70- HK e 
share is to be» recom mended. mak 
an unchange d total for the yes 
FIK$] a share . 


Dire Strai ts 


S traits Steam: ihip, a member off 


loss ofS$14 mii! lion (U 5$6.7 
for calendar 19 83. The: poor. per: 
ance was attril mute d to Be 


























- YO outshon e all other m: arkets 
Nikkei-Dow: Jones Avert ige for 

95 of its val ue on the bac k of bad « 
ng other m arkets. 









; 0: Them iarket broke thro ugh the 
t barrier’ gis the buying m ood iritensified 
ng all ínv;estors. Volume was extrem 

, toppin g 900 million sha? čes on 'two; 
g days. "Brokers were a ctively boosting 
as pr ospects of impre ivemerit in their 
con tributed to optimi sm. Fi nancial is- 
ch as banks, securities } aouses ‘and insur- 
Were : actively bought. Sc: were paper-and- 
$, Stee | and some electriicals. Speculative 
hey con tinued to back non- ferrou s metals. In- 
tors wc ore combing the mar ket for : laggards on 
aso nable grounds, and e -ven tr ading houses 
ad tap. The Nikkei-Dcoow Jo nes Average 
ga. 11,050.19, up abou t 500 points on the 
o! 









































iKONG: The announrcemen ton 28 Mar. by 
he territory's top tra.ding F iouses, Jardine 
heson, of a decision to miowe it: s legal domicile 

rmuda as a result of politica! | uncertainty in 
kong sent the market into at ;ailspin. Earlier 
ame day, another leading h ong, Hutchison 
poa, proposed to distrib! ute most of its 
‘cash reserves to sh.arehol ders. The Hang 
ndex took a beating for four successive 
but recovered some lost gro und towards the 
of the period. It finished a t 1,023.96, down 
nts on the period. Tradir 1g volume rose to 
94. 17 million (US$,50.54 r nillion). 









































* The coritinued controversy over 
hip squabbles in the N Ialaysian Chinese 
ciation and lack ofa clea) r short-term trend 
Wall Street took their toll on the Singapore 
‘ket. The possibility of hig? ier interest ratesin 
United States also added to bearish senti- 
Fraser's Industrial “Index plunged to 
2 on 2.Apr., down 95 .15 points. Trading 
ined weak and hesitzin t and daily average 
ver for the period wais only 8.24 million 
$. Trading interest centred around: situa- 
Istocks. 


f | LUMPUR;; The: m arket continued on a 

ustre note with the political crisis in the 
aysian Chinese Associa‘ tion continuing as the 
main dampener, iri the abs ence of other: positive 
cal leads or cor poratie d levelopmentss; Even a 
ng one-day reloound ot 1 Wall Street: failed to 
ntiment. Tuicmover d! aring the period drop- 
ed to 28.1 millicm waits worth M$100 million 
43.67 millior). Stron g performers were the 
W Straits Times group: and General Lumber. 
tations and finances were mixed, vvith Tai- 
ig Consolidated doing particularly well. 


AIPE: prices made li ttle headway despite a 
rally in early tradi ng. Analysts agreed that 
market haad ciefinitel y entered a period of cor- 
tion which might la st for severzl weeks. Re- 
ting this; trend, buyt irs stayed ovit and average 
aily turnover flell mor e than 30% on the period 













































a later this mont'h by United! States Presi- 
1 lso caused anxiety among 


ia, surging ahead by more than 500 points on | 
period to 2. Apr. Hongkong, by contrast, lost 
porate news. Declines outweighed advances 






















investors, even though the trip was not expected 
to produce any unfavourable consequences for 
Taiwan. The weighted index on the final day 
closed at 874.44, up less than a point. The market 
was closed for a public holiday on 29 Mar. 


NEW ZEALAND: prices steadied after an ini- 


tial decline, though turnover remained light. NZ 
Forest Products’ rights issue was well received 
and produced moderate buying interest: Settle- 
ment of the Canadian timber strike helped 
Fletcher Challenge. Otherwise, there was little 
company or economic news. The interest-rate 
scene was quiet; meanwhile, though the surface 
calm was not indicative of the potential that in- 
terest rates still had to move the market again. At 
period's end a gentle rally seemed to be estab- 
lishing itself. 


AUSTRALIA: the rally evident in the latter 


part of the previous period appeared to have 
petered out, with only limited buying support to 
keep the market in check. By the close of trading 

2 Apr. the Australian All-Ordinaries Index 
had firmed by 12.9 points to finish at 749.1. Most 
indices remained under pressure, with only the 
oil-and-gas sector showing any sustained im- 
provement. The weaker world gold price, a slight 
firming of the Australian dollar and a higher 
domestic interest-rate outlook all have com- 
bined to keep pressure on the market. 


SEOUL: Heavy buying by institutional invest- 
ors — many of whom were reinvesting recently 
cashed-in dividends — boosted the market. 
Share prices rose slightly, bringing the compo- 
site index to 133.35, an increase of 1.27 points. 
Analysts attributed the continued bullishness to 
optimism on the economy and a government an- 
nouncement that interest rates on certain bonds 
and commercial paper will be reduced slightly. 


BANGKOK: The suspension of Rama Tower 
sent shockwaves through the market and erased 
the gains made in the previous period. Ironically, 
the money market had improved with a general 
easing in lending rates, at least in the banking 
sector, and with pressure off the baht, more 
offshore inflows are expected in the near future. 
Average daily turnover was Baht 74.38 million 
(US$3.2 million). The Book Club Index closed at 
116.36, off 1.13 points on the period. 


T 


MANILA: Mines showed- signs of recovery, 


aided by prospects of approval of a proposed =|. 


silver-certificate trading scheme and the priority- 
rating given to equipment importation: by. pri- 
mary gold producers under the country's strin- 
gent credit control regulations: But lead i issues. 
fell short of recouping all lost ground as gains in 
A shares of Atlas and Benguet were negated by 
losses in their B shares, indicating reduced confi- 
dence among foreign holders. The mining index 











was off 0.32 of a point at 1,064. The commercial- | = 


industrial i lipped. 3.14 to 128.17 points 
owing to the weak performance of San. Miguel. 
































Aust. All-Ordinaries Index 

27 Mar. 

28 Mar. ___ 

29 Mar. 

30 Mar. 

2 Apr. 

Change on week 

2Apr. 
as 

Amatil y 341 

Ampoi Exploration. 452 + 
Ampoi Petroleum 169 * 
ANZ Bank 5.53 +07 
Australian Cons. ind. 1.76, «056 
Australian Guarantee 259 +04 
APM 2:04 Us 
‘Boral 3.34 +03 
Bougainvilie 2.66 Er] 
Brambles ind. 278 07 
BHP 14.35 +64 
Burns Philp 3.28 ^48 
CIG 2.58 +08 
Carlton United Brewery 405 +28 
Coles GJ 3.69 ~ 
Camaico 2.96 (16 
CSR 375 | oa 
Dunlop Australia 164 +25 
EZ industries 535 +23 
Elder Smith GM 403 -0,2 
Hardie J 344 era 
Herald & Wgekly Times. 3.03 : sig 
{Cl Australia 2.07 +40 
Lend Lease Corp. 4.73 ^33 
MIM Holdings. 344 88 
Myer Emporium 1.68 (227 
North Broken Hill 227 ay 
Peko Wallsend 535 133 
Pioneer Concrete. 187 83 
Santos 730^ uu 
Smith H 372 -03 
Thomas Natornwmde Trans 7.84 ane? 
Western Mining 423 +29 
Westpac 3.82 
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Sanko Steamship 
Sekisüi Pratap Homes 
Sharp 

Shiseido 

Sony 

Sumitomo Bank 
Taisei Const 

Takeda Chem. 

Tokio Marine and Fire 
Tokyo Elec. Power 
Toray 


Alex Harvey 
Brieney 

Carter Hoit 
Dominion Breweres 
Feltex 

Fletcher Challenge 
Lion Brewenes 

NZ Forest Products 
NZ Oii and Gas 

NZ South British 
NZ Steel 

UEB industries * 
Waitaki NZR 

Watte 


MANILA 


1211,90 
1,213.40 
1,220.58 
1,227.68 


1,079.07 


1,083.08.» 


1,064.00 





Phi Overseas 
Picneer-B 
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SINGAPORE 


Fraser's Industrial Index 


———. 8,569.39 
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551272 








Straits Times 
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United Engineers. 
UOB 

United Overseas Land 
Weame Bros 
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Kores Od Holding 
Koran Anas: 
Taiyi 
Samsung Ejectróhie 
Sameha ton 
Sunkyung 


Korea Trust "Us 


2AÀpr. x 
Change on week : 


Apr 
NTS 
Asia Gemen 3050 
Cathay Const 
China Retar 
hung Hwa Pulp 
Chang Shing Texty 
Far East Téxtio 
Formosa Plastic 
Nan Ya Plastic 
Taiwan Cement 
Tatum 
USt Farkas 
Yue Loong Motor 


THAILAND] 


Bangkok Book Club index 


27 Mar oo. 
28 Mar. 
30 Mar. 
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HK$79.00 






Don't miss this best 
possible account of the latest colonial - 
rape of a nation and the implications 
for the rest of the world! 


e 16 pages B&W photographs 
e 205 pages 


On Christmas Eve, 1979, the Soviet Union unseen enemy adept at hit-and-run tactics in 

launched a massive air. and land assault on equally hostile terrain: d 

Afghanistan's capital, Kabul. A KGB “hit Author John Fullerton spent two-and- a-half- 

- squad” gunned down the country's communist years based in Peshawar covering the growing 
leader Hafizullah Amin and his immediate | resistance movement for the Far Eastern 


. Babrak Karmal's regime was installed ^. Economic Review and The Daily Telegraph. 
ember 27th. The invasion left Western. He witnessed at first hand bloody encounters 
rs wondering not only why, but also with Soviet troops and gunships as he 


whether, this latest major turn in accompanied guerillas several times into- 
= Afghanistan's bloody history spelled the Afghanistan. 
beginning of Moscow's “Vietnam.” Be oS d Bs, 
itched ag the Soviets are the r nS m deas! 
logical wart ors fighting in the name of 
Ou struggle. Based in Peshawar 


To: Publications Division, - E 

Far Eastern Economic Review, 
P. «d Box 160, 
hroughout the country, they are ee 


v gr ipped adversaries who have 
_ drawn the Soviets into a confrontation they 
never intended. The Russians moved into 
(e Afghanistan militarily to shore up the unsteady 
and besieged regime it had installed, not 
-— become embroiled — at à cost said to be US$2 
= billion annually — in skirmishes with an 


l 

l 

l Yes! Please send _____ copies of The Soviet Occupa- 
l tion of Afghanistan for which I enclose US$9.95/ 
i HK$79.00 each (surface postage inclusive). For air- 
i mail delivery please add US$2. OOATIES £6 00. 

l 

l 
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Address - 





.R0412 SOA 
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OS Source Oeak-Perera Far East Ltd for banknote setting rates and official 
x rales when available on the Hongkong market. Reuter for spot 
and forward rates from local and international markets. 
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is said that people reap what they 
w. À generation ago the United 
ates sowed a poison on Vietnam. 
d next month the harvest of that 
son may begin to be reaped in an 
imerican court. 
The poison was called Agent 
range and it was supposed to kill 
he jungle that hid Vietcong move- 
ents. Now 20,000 US servicemen, 
heir widows and children are suing 
e Dow Chemical Co. and other 
ilakers of Agent Orange. The suit 
arges that the US poisoned its own 
ops with the herbicide, On 7 May, 
fore Judge Jack B. Weinstein, the 
ing is set to open in a US federal 
urtin Brooklyn, New York. 
Dow disclaims responsibility, say- 
ing the US Government knew the 
ks: .that Agent 





dure to spray Agent Orange around 
the p erimeter of US bases to kill the 
groulid cover. Wind often blew the 
stuff back into US camps. 

Fa rm and jungle spraying began in 
1961 after Gen. Maxwell Taylor re- 
port ed to then president John F. Ken- 
ned:, that a massive US military ef- 
fort was needed if then president Ngo 
Din Diem's anti-communist govern- 
merit was to survive. The US 
codenamed the spray programme 
“Operation Hades." Soon after it 
begian, Homer Bigart of The New 
York Times reported that the Viet- 
cong issued this warning to their 
people: "Use a handkerchief to 
br eathe through. Get out of the area 
as; soon as possible, going into the 
w ind. But do not run. Leave affected 


































range contained dio- 
in, a.compound that 
'aused cancer and 
irth defects in labo- 
atory animals. Under 
‘present law, the sold- 
ers are unable to sue 
the government, hence 
eir suit against the 
manufacturers. 


edkiller formerly 
sed on many Ameri- 
'an farms. In the late 
970s, the govern- 
ment, citing public- 
‘alth reasons, took it 
‘off the market. It was 
‘a blend of herbicides 
called 2, 4, 5,- T and 2, 
4,-D. “Avoid contact 
with skin, eyes and 
lothing," said the 


b [M 


GI gas-missk before searching Vietcong tunnel: 
no protection against Agent Orange. 




























commercial American 
label, “Keep out of reach of chil- 
dren.” In Vietnam, Agent Orange was 

rayed in concentrations up to 13 
times stronger than then recomi- 
amended for US agricultural use. 
After all, the military intended to k ill 
- a dense, triple-canopied rain forest.. 
Much of the targeted area was farm 
land, sprayed from the air even wh ile 
"farmers worked in their fields. This 
deliberate farm destruction, ol'i- 
cially called “crop denial," was sup- 
posed to deprive the Vietcong of food. 
- Vietnamese farm families, however, 
"bore the brunt of this punishment, 
"both in regard to food loss and the 
poison spray's effects on people. 

US soldiers were also exposed, 
sometimes by inadvertent spraying 
over American positions, but rnore 
often because US patrols ventured 
. into recently sprayed, dying jungle 
and cropland in search of the elusive 
_ Vietcong. It was also standard picoce- 






















people alone. Do not use artificial re- 
spiration." 

But apparently US authorities 
failed to warn thoroughly Americans 
handling the herbicides. US ground 
crews generally lacked protective 
clothing and aircrews often had to 


poison spray. Indeed, in 1966 the 
State Department confidently told: 
critics that the herbicides were “not 
dangerous to man or animal life." 
This was four years after US biologist 
Rachel Carson's best-selling book, 
Silent Spring, had alerted many 
people to how even traditional pes- 
ticides such as DDT wereentering the 
food chain. 


side from herbicides 2, 4, 5,- T and 
2, 4,-D, Agent Orange also con- 
tained dioxin, now thought to be one 





peeted of | cancers and 





breathe intense blowbacks of the | 





of man's most toxic creations, sus- | 






birth defects, such as the crippling, 
incomplete development of a baby's 
spine. A key question in the service- 
men's suit against the chemical com- 
panies is how much the companies. 
knew about the dangers of dioxin. 
Millions of dollars aré at stake now 
as exposed servicemen sue for dam- 
ages. But there may be more to come. 
The US Environmental Protection 
Agency estimates that by-product 
dioxin was dispersed to 12,000 waste- 
disposal sites in the US. These old 
dioxin dumps are being discovered, 
all over the US and in many cases the |. 
disposal was sloppy and dioxin is 
seeping into thehuman environment. 
For instance, dioxins were dumped 
into the largest lake in the US, Lake 
Michigan, contaminating countless 
fish. Experts disagree on how much : 
health danger these fish represent, 
but last year the New York. City 
Health Commissioner urged preg-. 
nant women and children under 15 
not to eat such fish. In another case, 
dioxin and other poisons were 
dumped into the now-infamous Love 
Canalin Niagara Falls, New York, ul- 
timately forcing an entire neighbour- 
hood to abandon their homes. ` i 
And in perhaps the biggest domes- 
tic exposure so far, a contractor 
sprayed waste oil on the roads of a 
town called Times Beach, Missouri, 
in an effort to keep road dust down. 
Unluckily, waste dioxin had been 
mixed into the oil, making the whole 
town unfit for human habitation. — 
This year the US Government allo- , 
cated US$33 million to compensate 
the 2,400 evacuated residents. 
Meanwhile; Dow, the largest chem- 
ical company in the US, disputes ac- 
cusations that it dangerously con- 
taminated the town of Midland, 
Michigan, where it manufactured 
Agent Orange. Dow's present public 
position, obtained in a lengthy inter- 
view with company spokesman Bob 
Charlton, is that dioxin is "extremely 
toxic," but that Dow is not responsi- 























Government guidelines. 
As for liver, cancer an 











d birth-de- 







hepatitis and medical 
‘be considered 





Grützner: Lenbach-Haus, Munich 
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Orchestrating co -—— 
effective Eurofinancings requires 
the right players. 





The art of choosing the right partner bourg subsidiary give us the necess 
for international finance is considerably ary scope for flexible offshore market 
more complex than it used to be. activities: 

With Bayerische Landesbank as your e Eurocredits for trade and project fi 
banker you'll get all the necessary fi- nancing or capital investments 
nancial resources and experience com- » Euromoney market operations ir 
bined with the personal friendliness all majorcurrencies and Asian Dollars 
and professional drive characteristic of 


e Syndication of international loar 
Bavarians. ynd i š | 


As one of Germany's top universal e Management of bond issues and 
banks we have the financial capacity private placements 
whatever the size of your project. Our e Placement and trading in inter 
branches in London, Singapore and national and domestic securities, in 
New York (including our IBF and Grand cluding our own bonds (one rated 
Cayman Branch) as well as our Luxem- AAA, Aaa) and SD Certificates 


Bayerische Landesbank 


International Banking with Bavarian Drive and Friendliness 








Central Office: Brienner Strasse 20, 8000 München 2, Tel.: (89) 2171-01, Telex: 5 286 270, Cables: Bayernbank Munich. Branches: London, Tel.: 726-6022: New York, Tel.: 310-9800: Singapore, Tel 
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Pretty, but 
unrea 


In Search of Burma by Caroline Cour- 





tauld. Shangri-la Press, Hongkong. 


HK$135 (US$17.50). 


urma is a wonderful place for 

shutterbugs with a taste for the exo- 
tic. Everything there looks exotic — a 
glossy image of the mysterious East, 
undisturbed by any manifestation of 
"Western corruption." There are no 
blue jeans, no airline advertisements, 
no go-go bars, no jukeboxes blaring 
Michael Jackson, no traffic jams, no 
hamburgers — nothing, in sum, which 
one associates with modern life. 

There are stereos, and spare parts 
for 20-year-old cars on sale in the 
black markets, of course. But other 
products of the wicked Western world, 
such as basic medicines, are not as eas- 
ily available. This makes one wonder a 
bit about the blessings of isolation; as 
does the army of highly educated 
young men dying to get work as mer- 
chant sailors so as to get out of Burma. 











Golden domes; happy peasants: more to it than that. 











However, the author/photographer 
of this consummate coffee-table book 
tells us that this is the way Burmese 
people like it. The words “contented” 
and "happy" dot her text like gold- 








"Hong Kong may never be seen 


from a more magnificent 


point of view." 





EL 








Only one hotel rises from 
the very edge of the 
world's most spectacular 
harbour. 

The Regent. 

Inside, shimmering glass 
from floor tg ceiling 
presents an'unforgettable 
panoramic outlook. 
Truly an impressive 
location for Hong Kong's 
finest hotel. 


RHK328CHV 





the 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 


ALBUQUERQUE CHICAGO. FIJI HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. PUERTO RICO. SYDNEY. WASHINGTON D.C 
HONG KONG 3-7211211, TELEX HX37134; SINGAPORE 7373555; TOKYO 03-211-4541 
OR CONTACT ANY REGENT INTERNATIONAL HOTEL. 





dust. Well, per- 
haps that is the 
way Burmese 
people like it, but 
how do we know? 
Is it because of 
the smiles that 
fill so many tou- 
rists and travel- 
book writers with 
delight? Unfor- 
tunately, smiles 
are notoriously 
unreliable indi- 
cators of people's 
happiness — the 
Chinese smile a - 
great deal too, as do beggars in Indic 
Still, it would be churlish to dwell 
upon these points too much. It is a cof- 
fee-table book, after all, and it isin the 
nature of that beast to take things at 
face value: if the people look happy, 
they are happy. Certainly, the author's 
pictures look inviting enough: the 
skies are always blue, the temple 
domes gleam golden, the girls look 
pretty, the men strong and wise. 
Although it is true that, as Cour- 
tauld's pictures show, Burma has 
changed little in centuries, it would 
have been nice to have at least some 
glimpses of modern life: of coffee- 
shops in Rangoon, of cinema queues, of 
professional writers typing people's 
private correspondence in the streets. 
There is much of the serene and time- 
less land of Buddhist monks, but little 
of the often absurd mixture of old and 
new which lend the place its rough- 
and-tumble charm; too much, for this 
reviewer's taste, of the Shwedagon 
pagoda — splendid though it is — too 
little of life as itis lived. — IAN BURUMA 
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This is the flight deck of th 
most advanced jetliner, den 
Airbus' supremacy in ergonom 

Perfected by pilots, with pilot 
mind. 

Providing clear, logical, "Nee 
know" in-flight data for optimur 
operational efficiency and minit 
maintenance. 

Airbus. Putting all the adva 
on your side. 


© Airbus 
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The Toyota Skid Steer Loader means 
productivity on wheels. That's because it gets 
in and does the job where other vehicles 
won't — fast, efficiently and reliably. 


Manoeuvring Power Manoeuvring power 
means total control over speed, direction and turns in even 
the roughest terrains. Toyota make it possible with a unique 
skid steer system combined with 4-wheel drive, hydrostatic 
transmission and a hefty power plant. The result is a compact unit that fits into the tight spots — the 2SDK4 is only 900mm 
wide and turns on an outside radius of just 1300mm. Yet it has the power to tackle the heaviest loads and steepest 

grades — the 2.5-litre diesel engine on the SDK8 packs an impressive 50ps/2500rpm. 


Engineering Toyota engineering doesn't stop at the engine. This Skid Steer Loader features Self Leveling, which 
reduces spillage by keeping the bucket level at all times — automatically. And Sharp Dumping, for fast and easy 
unloading of the stickiest materials. It's thoughtful touches like these that make Toyota the leader in its field. 


Versatility To match its performance and power, the Toyota Skid Steer Loader offers astounding versatility. Use it as a 
forklift. Or a backhoe. For grading. For agricultural work. In construction. There's an easy attachment for almost any job. 


And, of course, Toyota reliability is built in. Push your productivity ahead with the Toyota Skid Steer Loader. 


Take the lead with 


SDK6 


= HONG KONG: CROWN MOTORS LTD. TEL: 5-622226 = SINGAPORE: UMW INDUSTRIES PTE. LTD. TEL: 2653155 
= INDONESIA: P.T. TRAKTOR NUSANTARA TEL: 495475 = TAIWAN: HO-TAI MOTOR CO, LTD. TEL: 5612121 
= MALAYSIA: UMW INDUSTRIES SDN. BHD. TEL: 03-591201 = THAILAND: TOYOTA (THAILAND) CO. TEL: 245-3405~9 
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First we 
C 


ver the years, the Hotel 
() Malaysia has earned itself 
an enviable reputation as 
possibly the best hotel value in 
Singapore, particularly considering 
its location — only one minute's walk 
from the vibrant Orchard Road. 
Today, two things 
have changed. 
Firstly, 
we've made 
a good service 
exquisite by 
- completing 
an extensive 
refurbishing 
programme. 
Secondly, the hotel now proudly 
bears a new name — the 
Boulevard Hotel Singapore. 


Wake up to the 
luxury 

that is the Boulevard. 
Tea and coffee-making facilities 

in every room. Larger-than-usual 
rooms with mini-queen-sized or king- 
sized 
beds. 


Pantry counters or kitchenettes with 
built-in bars. And totally new colour 
schemes in pastel shades. We've even 
upgraded our security — your old 
room key has been replaced 
by a personalised 
computer key card. 
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A feast awaits you. 

Dine European in the intimacy of 

La Ronde 
Continental 
Restaurant. 

Sample the 

glories of the 
grape in the 
Grapevine 
Wine Bar. 
Graba 

Western or local snack 24 hours a day 

in the Coffee House. Or unwind in the 







Boulevard Lounge or poolside bar. 
More big excitement 

in 1984. d 

In 1984, we will have = KON 
completed the 15- A *. ue 5 
storey Atrium X SS ; 
Wing which E Y 


will add a further 
350 rooms, an extra 
swimming pool and a special 
selection of 70 rooms reserved for 
our Business Class guests. All in all, 
the changes to the hotel have been 
dramatic, but the increase in cost, 
hardly noticeable ... representing 


possibly the most affordable luxury 
then we "=== 


BOULEVARD HOTEL 


SINGAPORE 
40 Cuscaden Road, Singapore 1024. Telex: RS 21771 CUSTEL. Cable: CUSTEL. 


GOODWOOD PARK * YORK HOTEL e 
LADYHILL * BOULEVARD HOTEL SINGAPORE 
sore? Reservations Worldwide: KEPA (Ë) Golden Tulip Hotels. Utell International. 


io: 


Australia and Japan: Southern Pacific Hotel Corporation. Hong Kong: Cardinal Hotel Booking Service 





Kuala Lumpur: Goodwood Park Hotel Sdn Bhd. Your travel agent or airline. 
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Jean Lariviere 





Exclusively at the Louis Vuitton stores. 
Hong Kong, Peninsula Hotel and at the Landmark e Singapore, Hilton Hotel + 
Melbourne, Hardy Brothers at 338 Collins Street e Taipei, 505 Tung Hwa South Road « Seoul, Lotte Shopping Center « 


The Creative Business. P] 


In Japan * Tokyo « Fukuoka - Hiroshima + Kobe « Kyoto « Nagoya « Osaka + Sapporo + Yokohama + 


Y, Some people have a talent for 


travel. They look upon travelling as a fine art. 

These true connoisseurs require the best ; 
itis for them that the Louis Vuitton craftsmen 
create luggage and perpetuate the tradition of 
custom-made pieces. 

These imaginative and skilled artisans 
turn each trunk, suitcase and bag, be it of the 
traditional "Monogram" line or the new 





“Challenge” line, into a model of strength, 
durability and refinement. 

They meticulously select their materials: 
traditional leather and brass, or innovative 
space-age fabrics such as Kevlar* and 
authenticate their work with the renowned 
initials. 

The Louis Vuitton concept of luggage is 
unique. It has been maintained since 1854. 


In Paris and the major cities of the world. 







MALLETIER A PARIS 


LOUIS VUITTON | 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1854 


* Du Pont's registered trademark 
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Bandar Seri Begawan. A city of contrasts: 
the gold and marble Sultan's mosque set against 
manicured green polo fields. My hotels decor combines rich 
local artistry with Italian marble and French lead 
crystal. Far from home, a familiar style of excellence. 


BREAK FROM BUSINESS. WITH STYLE. 
AT THE SHERATON UTAMA HOTEL. A j 








SHERATON UTAMA HOTEL: 170 Rooms and Suites/3 Restaurants/2 Lounges/Gourmet Shop/Telex and Cable Facilities 
Rates from Brunei $185 to $245. 


SHERATON HOTEL 


ASIA AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND 






SINGAPORE 


BRISBANE 
AUCKLAND S 
ROTORUA : 
For reservations call your Travel Planner ^ 
T Sheraton 


or Sheraton in your city. HOTELS, INNS & RESORTS WORLOWIDE 


KOREA SEOUL Sheraton Walker Hill. JAPAN TOKYO The New Otani. OSAKA ANA Sheraton Hotel Osaka (1984). TAIWAN TAIPEI Lai Lai Sheraton Hotel. HONG KONG Sheraton Hong Kong. PHILIPPINES MANILA 
Century Park Sheraton Manila. BRUNEI Sheraton Utama. THAILAND BANGKOK Sheraton Bangkok. SINGAPORE Century Park Sheraton Singapore. SINGAPORE Sheraton Singapore (1985). AUSTRALIA SYDNEY 
Sheraton Wentworth. BRISBANE Sheraton Brisbane (1984). PERTH Sheraton Perth. YULARA Sheraton Ayers Rock (Late 1984). NEW ZEALAND AUCKLAND Sheraton Auckland. ROTORUA Sheraton Rotorua. 


Japan as No. 1 
| Your cover picture 
. is worth 


words. Conquering 
a foreign territory's 
inhabitants 
and soul is best 
achieved by enslav- 


; products that will 
hem. It worked in the last cen- 
fA opium but today household 

ences and reasonably priced 

; transport work better. 

* Today Japan enjoys a prospering 

"and absence of want envied 

ch of the world while the heirs of 

rmer Japanese imperial forces, 

ufettered by military occupation pur- 

“sue their trade below a protective um- 

< brella. It is clear who was the real win- 
‘ner of the 1941-45 war in Asia. 

: RUDOLF VOLL 


"id Australians REVIEW. 5 
also to most Cambodians 
. Also, what is wrong with 
erra's refusal to recognise a re- 


gime which, apart from anything else, 
/ controls practically no territory? It is 

trüe that Pol Pot was overthrown by 

foreign i intervention, but continuing to 
lise his regime is like considering 
‘Id min still to be oa of nce 


| facts which the Chinese 
ernment i is not willing to admit as 


carrying out limited restoration work 
‘on selected monuments in Tibet it not 

only gains favourable publicity, but at 
the same. time is able to pocket sub- 
stantial amounts because of the un- 


‘this otherwise well-informed and 
ze article there are, ut with, 


body: 





1,000" as stated by Chang. Also, to the 
best of our knowledge we know of only 
parts of 13 monasteries which are 
standing today. It would be interesting 
to know from what sources Chang ob- 
tained his figures. 


Finally, referring to the. Ganden | 


monastery — which was completely 


FACULTATIVE / TREATY 
The Continental Reinsurance Corporation 
New York. 
Regional Office: G.P.O. Box 10089 
Hong Kona 
Telex: 65638 CONTL HX Te 
64630 CICRC HX 


ransacked by the Chinese — Chang [———————————————————7 


states that it “was the largest monas- 
tery in Lhasa, housing at its peak more 
than 3,000 lamas." In fact, Ganden was 
the third largest monastery in Tibet 


with more than 5,000 monks in its two | 
LHASANG TSERING 


colleges. 
Dharamsala 


The Mosher case 


If Steven Mosher.[REVIEW,.5 Apr.] ac- 
tually published photographs of forced 


Tibet Information Office 


abortions he took in China, without the | 


consent of everyóne seen on the photo- 
graphs, this. was definitely unethical 


behaviour for a scholar. It alóne would | 


justify Stanford University's expul- 
sion of Mosher. It is not necessary to 
suggest any official Chinese influence 
or pressure, as your reviewer does. 
Western scholars working in China 
will particularly appreciate Stanford's 
resolute action. WOLFGANG FRANKE 
Visiting Professor 

Institute of Southeast Asian History 
Zhongshan University 


Vietnam's record 


Canton 


“No matter what decisions the Viet- | 
namese make on Cambodia, they will | 
bewails Darryl Bullen in | 


be wrong," 
his impassioned advocacy [LETTERS, 5 
Apr.]. Yet the perfidy is precisely that 
the Vietnamese are making decisions 
in Cambodia. 

The Southeast Asian.community, he 
Charges, "has conveniently forgotten 
the reasons. Vietnamese troops origi- 
nally.entered Cambodia." Bullen ap- 


pears to be suffering a not uncommon | 


form of amnesia himself, for there has 
been a substantial Vietnamese com- 


munist presence in Cambodia since | 


1961. One purpose of this presence, far 
from being *toassist the Khmer people 
in removing the tyrannical Pol Pot 
from power,” was to impose that same 
tyrant upon them; which they suc- 
ceeded in doing in 1975. 


Atthetime this was hailed by Hanoi, | 


and Vietnam's admirers in the West, as 
"liberation." Indeed, for more than 
two years into the Khmer Rouge reign 
of terror, Vietnam virulently de- 
nounced Western reports of immense 
suffering as a. CIA conspiracy. One 
feels obliged to remind Bullen that this 
was a time when the anti-communist 
members of the “totally discredited” 
Democratic Kampuchea -eoalition 
were in the forests continuing their re- 
i he 2 

















Sunshine Coast, 
Queensland, Australia. 


One of Australia's most modern 
and best equipped marinas is now 
offered for sale. The complex, 
situated in a very beautiful and 
sheltered environment, is already. 
complete and fully operational. 

It comprises 172 wet berths 
{on a floating marina) = sul 
for vessels from 7.5 to 15 
and dry stack facilities for ov 
boats. There are, in addi 
slipping facilities, a restaurant and 
boutique, 6 workshops, spacious 
showroom and chandlery, toilets, 
laundry and change rooms. The: 
Marina also holds the franchise for 
some of Australia's best known 
boats. and boating equipment and 
conducts a very successful 
brokerage business. In spite of the 
enviable lifestyle, the 
owner/developer has decided to 
return to Europe and ‘this is 
the reason for the sale. 
Offers in excess of $(A Mm required, 


For further details 
please write to: 











them. E: 

When the going was Boc. ‘it was 
fashionable for governments in the 
West to make the going better, if only 


the Khmer communists that today per- 
petuate the “Cambodia problem,” I 
suggest he look beyond Asean. 
CHRISTOPHER J. COLLIER 
Amersham, Bucks 








any parliamentary inroads. Political 
expediency and fiscal laxity have con- 
spired over the years to create a mons- 
ter called structural deficit. That de- 
ficit is now threatening the viability of 
a once-proud if over-pampered socio- 
economic structure. 

Indiscriminate drawing down of the 
Skills Development Fund to meet the 











Singapore spectre 
A haunting spectre appears in the 
latest Singapore budget; the spectre of 
a government living beyond its means 
through deficit spending [REVIEW, 15 
Mar) Undoubtedly, polities has been 











to prevent the opposition from making | 





APPOINTMENTS 


INTERNATIONAL CROPS RESEARCH 


_ INSTITUTE FOR THE SEMI-ARID 
TROPICS (ICRISAT) 


near Hyderabad, India 
needs 


PRINCIPAL COORDINATOR 
Asian Legume Research Program 









o coordinate and intensify cooperative research on the improvement of 
legumes (groundnut, pigeonpea and chickpea) in the region (Pakistan to Philip- 
pines), and to establish a collaborative network comprising international, re- 
gional, and national research organizations by arranging meetings, seminars, 
and workshops, and by enhancing the exchange of materials, methods, and in- 
formation between ICRISAT and national programs. Additional responsibilities 
vill be to (i) develop links between regional and national programs and donor or- 
: ations, (ii) coordinate ICRISAT-supported training of. staff from national 
programs, and (iii) facilitate the transfer within the region of germplasm and inter- 
ational trials required for crop improvement. The coordinator will be iA raus to 






































i ‘research on one or more of the 3 crops and of working in an international or- 
anization is desirable. 











ICRISAT i islocated ona 1394 ha agricultural experiment station with nearly equal 
-hectarages of Vertisols and Alfisols, at Patancheru, India, 25 km from the city. of 
Hyderabad. Plant materials are mainly tested under low input conditions in con- 
sonance with ICRISAT's mandate to help low-input farmers in rainfed agriculture. 
ICRISAT. does cooperative research with agricultural universities at varying 
latitudes in India and has a cooperative program on chickpea improvement in 
West Asia — Mediterranean area with ICARDA, in Syria. 

























International airline connections and living conditions are good in the Hyderabad 
area. Educational curricula along European or North American lines exist only for 
to thi or 12; older children must-go to the boarding schools in 
india or overseas. The appointee.will receive excellent scientific and technical 
upport and generous personnel benefits and amenities. Salary at principal staff 
level, according to qualifications and experience. 













end résumé and names of three referees by 31 May 84 to: 
Director General, ICRISAT Patancheru P.O. 502 324, A.P., 





India. : 




























of the export markets, the most effe 
tive way.to meet the challenge for Sin- 
gapore's continuity is to reduce its al- 
ready huge social spending. Only an 
appropriately balanced budget: can 
foster and sustain the development of a 
caring society. x 
Understandably, 1984 is a special 
year. It is the silver anniversary of. 
People' s Action Party rule. It is proba- 
bly also an election year. But. wX 
celebration isover and the 
settled, i 
must once ; 
a few years; a once-vibrant nat 
be forced to divert its energy and 
to battling financial crisis instead: 
creating new wealth. 
Downsview, Ont. 







































JAY HA. | 


Defending democracy - 


Rodney . Tasker's. assessment. of ithe 
Philippine military’s political role in 
the country [8 Mar.] is accurate, It will 
never be as substantial, nor as ambiti- 
ous as those of neighbouring countries 
which have undergone coups. Philip- 
pine soldiers are indoctrinated from 
the beginning of their careers to up- 
hold and respect our civilian constitu- 
tion. Not all the polarisation i 
military hierarchy can bring about a 
volatile situation, even after the assas- 
sination of Benigno Aquino. 
Pasay City, Philippines 





E. GENATO 


Snakes and ladders ` 
Shen Ziyong [LETTERS, 5 Apr.] must... 
be a very unhappy mainland Chine^^ = 
in sunny, decadent California 
ther itisthesun, the California smogur = 
the snaky minds. behind the pretentious: 
smiles of the sophisticated foreigners | 
they must have conspired again to m 
lead- a poor, innocent Chines 
Shen's history books contain a asrange 
bit of information. yi 
It is no great secret that ei | / 
sold to China in the 1850s — but the 
Fifth Crusade took place in 1228-29, 
when China was enjoying a marvellous 
opportunity to rebuild its infrastruc-. 











‘ture thanks to the friendly cooperation 


of a-great national minority lead. by 
Genghis Khan and his friendly Mon-..- 

gols. The. Crusaders. thought he was 

going to Jerusalem, but opium must 

have fogged their snaky minds. 

LUC KWANTEN 

isociate Proféssor of Chinese and 

"Central Asian History 


Chicago, me ; University of Chicago 








is fast becoming a 





cited as a social adhesive 


r j modern economies of East Asia. 


rto a highly Confucian. society, 
Xdominantly Christian one. 
s are celebrating their 200th 


anniversary: this year with a visit from Pope John 
Paul Il and the canonisation of no fewer than 103 
saints (some of them pictured by Korean artists 
on our cover) And the Protestants are celebrat- 


bureau chie Shim Jae Hoon explains why the 

Christian. churches are so. successful. He also 

ristianity plays in social and political affairs and its 

Ye propaganda war between North and South. Arts and Society 

in Buruma traces the history of the church in Korea and high- 

ts some of the differences between Catholics and Protestants. 


[China's border raid into Vietnam is 
. sparked by the Vietnamese border 
^ raid into Thailand. And Thai 

- Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila 

-hasa wämning for Hanoi: 


Page 18 
If it proves nothing else, the Philip- F 


pine election campaign demon- 
Strates . President Ferdinand 
arcos’. continuing political mas- 


otestc over aplan 

to hold on to people's life savings, 

ere is much speculation on the 

| date of Singapore' S general elec- 
‘io 





Pages 26-29 

Indonesia’s relations with neigh- 
bouring Papua New Guinea are at 
alow ebb, but there is a slight thaw 
between Jakarta and Moscow. 


Page 40 

A new problem in. relations. be- 
tween Australia. and Indonesia 
may be emerging with the possi- 
bility of offshore oil finds in the 


Timor Sea. 


Page 42 

As an Indian cosmonaut cele- 
brates Indo-Soviet friendship, 
things are less friendly back on the 


| ground. 








> ing game 
plo Gooodbye to all that: 
A hug forthe bear. 
'New Zealand: Politics of the 
bizarre .— 
Foreign relations: Timor Gap rift 
remains 
‘Back on the ground... 














and concern among ex 
agencies. 


Page 58 
South Korean-United Stat 


Page 63 ü 
Malaysia's Indians join the Ma 
and Chinese in setting up - 
own investment vehicle. 


Page 71 
More details emerge of Philippin 
economic woes. 


Page 72 

American retailing giant S 
Roebuck sets up à sogo shos 
type Fap company. 


Page 84 E 
Hongkong's in /stmen 
authorities are at last ax 
bite as well as a bark. 








From rural ghetto to urban 
institution o 
< The-exodus: fleeing the persecution of 
.. the North. 
A David waiting to bring down a 
Goliath 
Pioneered by scholars, popularised 
i the cus 














| Intelligence 
| The iin 











During the ecent battle betwe 
-Thai and Vietnamese troops on 


: i the Bangkok and | 
foreign pr as a report that 
two Mere de tanks had been: 


| pin knocked ot By 
ners and efforts were 
‘made to recover them. Then 
nation suddenly dried up — 
good reason. The “tanks” 
turned out to.be Vietnamese 
military trucks. ll nd this, Thai 


by the Vietr > 
the fighting and at least three 
were destroyed. 


‘WHAT PRICE THE PESO? 


With the Philippine economic 
crisis coming to a new critical 
juncture, the International 
Monetary Fund and the 
government are in disagreement 
about the size of another 
devaluation of the peso. The IMF 
would like to see a devaluation of 
| about 22% to P18:US$1 

: compared with the present 


islim rebels captured the stra 
of Chast-e-Sharif after atwo- 
Be, said resistance’ sources in Iran (6 


Islanders voted over whelmingly 
n with Australia (6 Apr.). : 


a protest letter. over In 
a barbed- ire fence alo 


, Foreign’ Minister Wu Xueqian held 
talks with French External Relations 
Minister Claude Cheysson (5 Apr). Wu 

; held talks.ón political cooperation with 

-a group of European Community officials 


Hongkong delegation ended ‘talks 
th British officials on the territory's fu-: 





| 4:US$1 before - 
y ith. Manila's request for 


onth standby credit of 
615 million special drawing“ 
rights (US$650.21 million). But 


.|. with elections due on 14 May, the | 


government wants to postpone 
evaluation at least 


i INDIA'S SKY EYES 


"Asa result of Soviet Defence 


Minister Dmitriy Ustinov's visit 
in early March, the Soviet Union 
has agreed to provide India with 
amilitary version of the I172 
transport aircraft (code-named 
Mainstay by Nato). This will 
carry the latest Soviet radar and 
guidance systems to match the 
Boeing E3A Sentry and E2C 
Airborne Warning and Control 
System aircraft which Pakistan 
is likely to get from the United 
States. 


STUDENT CHAMPIONS 


Two senior South Korean 
officials are believed to be behind 
recent moves to give universities 
more autonomy in dealing with 
campus affairs, including the 
handling of student 
demonstrations. They are 





presidentialsecretary Kang. 
Kyong Shik and Loh Shin Y 

of the Agency for National 
Security Planning, who have 
been the main advocates of a 
more moderate line towards 
students. But if the university 
authorities fail to control student 
demonstrations, the hard-liners 


| may still carry the day. 


| PRESENT ARMS 


| Final trials for selecting a foreign 


joint-venture partner 


5.56mm assault rifle are 


| bcr Four arms manuf 


— Fabrique Nationale H 
Belgium, Famas of the Fre 


| Giat group, Heckler and Koch of 


West Germany and Steyr- 
Daimler-Puch AG of Austria 


| have been short-listed in the 


competition. The Malaysian 
partner will be Malaysian 
Explosive, owned by the Finance 
Ministry, which already makes 
munitions. Heavy Industries 


| Corp. of Malaysia, which had 


been named as the local partner, 
is nów expected to bow out after 
the foreign partner is chosen. 
Production is expected to begin 
late next year. 








INDIA 


Prime Minister Indira: Gandhi intro- 


*duced security laws in Punjab allowing 


detention without charge for up to six 
months (5 Apr.). Mrs Gandhi arrived in 
Libya at the start of a Middle East visit as 
head of the 101-nation non-aligned move- 
ment (7 Apr.) Striking dock workers 


reached an agreement on their wage de= 


mands: with the federal government, the 


o | Press Trust of India said: (10 Apr.). 


Exiled eaders of the Free Papua Move- 


| ment blocked the release of a Swiss pilot 
hel 


by rebels in Irian’ Jaya province; 
rch sources said (5 Ap. The 


ith. a statement that there was aj UA 





strikers were killed and at least 21 strikers 


and policemen were injured when police 
charged picketers at a suburban Memis 
factory (6 Apr. ). A group of 200 people 
started a seven-day fast to demand re 
ration of denioeracy, it was reported (8 
Apr.). 


The ruling Peoples Action Party an- 
nounced a second batch of new candidates 
for the next general election (9 Apr.). 


SOUTH KOREA 
Taiwan b 
eighth 
pionshi 
allowed 
ernment a 
cials to talk with North Korea 
a joint Olympic team (7 A; 
pulled out of the basketball c 
ships: China has autho 
journalists to enter its territory, 8 
ported (8 Apr} A North Korean walkout 
during discussions on forming a joint - 
Olympic team virtually ended hopes for 
the effort (9 Apr.). 


SRI LANKA 
The government declared an 18-hour 
curfew in Jatfna after separatist guerilia 


| violence there (10 Apr. 





Rauma-Repola's Lokomo Steel- 
works has the biggest steel foundry in 
northern Europe and the biggest forging 
shop in Finland. The production of 
vacuum steels at the works now opens 
up completely new scope for supplying 
perfect first-class castings and forgings 
for different manufacturing industries. 

Our machinery production 
programme comprises crushers, exca- 
vators, road graders and a wide range of 
advanced cranes. 

In addition, Rauma-Repola has also 
developed highly efficient Lokomo 
mobile crushing plants, which are 
supplied on an individual basis to suit 
the client's particular needs. 

And since our works can provide 
the high quality raw material at very short 
notice, we can always assist you 
personally in your own product develop- 
ment work. 

Just let us know how. 


Rauma-Repola is a business partner 
you can always rely on. 

The production of steel and con- 
struction machinery is only one part of 
Rauma-Repola's know-how. 

We have more than 40 different 
plants and our product range includes 
oil-drilling rigs, ships, paper and pulp, 
sawn timber, veneer and plywood, form- 
pressed furniture components and 
prefabricated houses. 

With a turnover of more than 1 billion 
US dollars in 1983, Rauma-Repola is 
one of the largest industrial groups in 
Finland. Our financial position is stable, 
and we are both able and willing to 
arrange financing facilities for our part- 
ners, normally backed up by Finnish 
Export Credit Ltd. 

For further information, write to Pasi 
Repola (Asia-Pasific) Ltd, 10-01 Goldhill 
Square, 101 Thomson Road, Singapore 
1130, telephone 2506811, telex 36703 
raure rs, fax 2502501. 





All-round know-how by Rauma- 
Repola; special tankers, dry cargo, ro-ro 
and other vessels, marine equipment, 
oil-arilling rigs and drillships; wood- 
processing machinery; mining and 
metallurgical machinery; construction 
machinery; newsprint and magazine 
paper, kraft specialities, dissolving pulp; 
sawn timber, veneer, plywood and 
prefabricated houses; biomass power 
plants. 
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By Paul Quinn-Judge in Bangkok 


Mp arely a day after Thai troops re- 
mb gained control of a Thai-Cambo- 
Wl dian border pass from Vietnam- 
ese incursion forces, Chinese soldiers 
are reported to have struck across 
jetnam's northern border in what 
both. sides say was a directly related 
act of retaliation. The Vietnamese 
roclaim this publicly; the Chinese 
admit it privately. Although the inci- 
dent could not be confirmed by inde- 
pendent sources, Radio Hanoi said the 
6 April attack against two hills in Viet- 
nam's Lang Son province, 100 miles 
north of the Vietnamese capital, came 
after five days of Chinese shelling 
along the frontier. 
' As is often the case with Sino-Viet- 
riamese border incidents, the two sides 
differ totally about. what happened. 
tnam says that on 6 April a number 
Chinese battalions seized two posi- 
tions, Hill 820 and Hill 636, in the Viet- 
namese district of Trang Dinh. The 
lls are probably near the now inaptly 
named Friendship Pass, a major access 
route between the two countries.. 
The hills are near anotherhigh point, 
111.400, which the Vietnamese say 
a has been occupying for several 
ears. Hill 400, and probably the other 
two hills, bear a striking similarity to 
rategic hills along the Thai-Cambo- 
dian border: they begin in one country 
and end in another, offering an in- 
austible Source of friction between 
mpered neighbours. 
the morning of 7 April, the Viet- 
mese' say, the invaders had been 
ished back across the border. The 
ietnamese reports gave no indication 
casualties and made no claims of any 
prisoners being taken. China officially 
the incursion never happened. In 
week preceding the alleged attack, 
the Chinese claimed to have shelled a 
number of Vietnamese military instal- 
ations along the border.» : 
. This, the Chinese say, was in retalia- 
: shellir 
































Tension along the 1,150-km. border. 
-has persisted for years. In some par- 
; ticularly sensitive parts of the frontier, 
as the Vietnamese province of 
lang Ninh; immediately adjacent to 








ii ina à strikes out at Vietnam i in retaliation for a an incursion into o Thailand 


eking’ s tit for tat. 


der. Elsewhere they have introduced 
special security measures. 

The border incidents are unlikely to 
distract Hanoi's attention or divert its 
military forces from Cambodia. When 


the Chinese invaded Vietnam in Feb- 4 


ruary 1979, Hanoi had seven main- 
force divisions and a number of re- 
gional units on the Sino-Vietnamese 
border. Today, Hanoi-based sources 
say, the Vietnamese have about 12 re- 
gular divisions on the frontier with 
China, and a further seven positioned 
25-40 kms south of the frontier. 

The purpose of the Chinese attack on 
Lang Son, an editorial in the Vietnam- 
ese communist party newspaper Nhan 
Dan claimed onf8 April, was clear: it 
was “to save the Khmer Rouge, who in 
the recent fighting had lost even the 
ammunition.stores which the Peking 






























reactionaries and Bangkok had built 
up for them." The Chinese and Thais 
were, the editorial continued, working. 
‘coordinated and pre-planned 
manner" against the Vietnamese.» ¢ 

The same day, Radio Hanoi’s domts- 





“tic service accused Thailand of allow- 


ing Vietnamese exiles to set up a’radio 
station on Thai soil. The station is said 

to have started broadcasting in Feb- 
ruary and, the Vietnamese claim, n 
be located in the area where the fre. «s 
tiers of Thailand, Laos and Cambodia" 
meet. In other words, the station may 

be located not far from SiSa Ket, Thai- 

land, where. the recent. fighting took. 
place. 

The media attacks echo an equally 
strident salvo from Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister: Nguyen Co Thach, who por- 
trayed. Thailand as uninterested in a. 











Raid into Thailand 


The Thai military recaptures a strategically important hill, 
12 days after it was occupied by Vietnamese forces 


By John McBeth in Bangkok 


he real reason for the latest flare-up 

on the Sino-Vietnamese border al- 
most certainly was to try to divert 
Hanoi'sattention from Cambodia, where 
Vietnamese occupation troops appear 
to be gearing up for further attacks 
against Democratic Kampuchea re- 
sistance enclaves near the Thai border. 
Intelligence sources have detected a 
build-up of infantry and artillery units 
to the south and west of Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk's army base near the 
Chong Pradek Pass in the Dongrek 
mountain range, and there have also 
been reported troop movements east of 


{othe Khmer People's National Libera- 


tion Front's Amphil headquarters. 





southern end of the Phra Palai Pais in. 
northeastern Si Sa Ket on 5 April, fu! 
12 days after it had been oec 
by the Vietnamese in a cross-borc.. | 
operation which neutralised the. 
Khmer Rouge northern headquarters 
on nearby Hill 547 (REVIEW, 12 Apr 
About 600 guerillas who are under- 
stood to have beenat a base designated 
1003 reportedly fled north and west 
into Thai territory to escape Vietnam- 
eseencirclement: 

The Vietnamese’ achieved the éle- 
ment of surprise by refraining from. 
any obvious build-up, with P, "e 
‘the 9 teg i 


























The Vietnamese have also been ac- | from 


tive further south, overrunning a 
Khmer Rouge base on the eastern 


 fringes of their.Phnom Milai strong- 


hold and hitting a Khmer Rouge settle- 


ment at the northern end of the Car- | 
damom mountains, sending 1,700 re- | 
| fugees fleeing into the Thai border pro- 


vince of Trat. Guerilla commanders on 
the frontier were quoted as acknow- 
ledging that 38 Khmer Rouge troops 
died in the first attack. 

- Elements of the Thai army's 6th Di- 















Thai military sou 
that there ` was” no 















settlement of the Cambodia issue: 
Bangkok, he said, was too busy 
cooperating with the Chinese in sup- 
port of the Khmer Rouge. Speaking to 
the Vietnam News Agency, Thach de- 
nied that Vietnamese troops crossed 
into Thailand and instead accused the 
Thais of making claims of a Vietnam- 
ese incursion to cover up their 
“criminal collusion” with the Khmer 
Rouge. 


iplomatic sources say that in 
briefings around the region, the 


Vietnamese have privately ad- 
mitted their troops crossed into Thai- 
land. They say the main targets of their 
attack were two Khmer Rouge divi- 
sions and a large ammunition supply 
dump. The dump was located on the 

hai side of the border, the Vietnamese 


ay. 

China and Thailand, Thach said, 
have a common interest: “To coordi- 
nate with Pol Pot in order to oppose the 
revival of the Khmer people.” This, 
Thach claimed, is why the Thais were 
not really interested in a peace agree- 
ment over Cambodia. "They do not 
want to be bound by peace agreements 


` jets under the direction of an Israeli- 
made Arvana 210 command aircraft. 
The sources say many of the more than 
100 claimed Vietnamese dead were 
killed when Thai gunners exploded a 
Khmer Rouge ammunition dump on 
the northern slopes of Hill 547, inside 
Cambodian territory. The five Thais 
said to have been lost in combat be- 
longed to a forward 60mm mortar 
squad wiped out by a Vietnamese artil- 
lery airburst. Another five soldiers are 
eported to have died in post-incursion 
nine explosions. 
Thai army deputy chief of staff 
Lieut-Gen. Chaovalit Yongchaiyut ad- 
mitted that long-range Vietnamese 
130mm. artillery pieces, positioned 
well to the rear, gave the Thais pro- 
blems and forced them to re-site their 
guns at frequent intervals. And during 
a field briefing on 2 April —the day the 
two sides traded more than 100 shells 
— 2nd Army chief of staff Maj.-Gen. 
Manoon Phonvieng said Thai com- 
manders had been monitoring Viet- 
namese radio communications to learn 
the coordinates of fire missions and 
allow them to move their positions ac- 
cordingly. 


he purchase of longer-range artil- 

lery has been a particular pre-occu- 
pation of the Thais over the past few 
years, clearly because they anticipated 
the sort of cross-border exchanges 
which characterised the Phra Palai in- 
cident and also the Phnom Chat incur- 
sion 12 months ago. The Soviet-built 
130mm gun-is considered extremely 
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and ... they want to be free in causing 
tension along the border to support the 
Pol Pot reactionaries." 

The whole tenor of Thach's barrage 
suggested that it was aimed in large 
part at some of Thailand's Asean 





accurate, even at its maximum range of 
16 miles, and it is for this reason that 
the Thais have placed an order for 62 
American-made M198 155mm artil- 
lery pieces, 18 of which were delivered 
atthe height of last year's border fight- 
ing. The newer-model gun fires rocket- 
assisted rounds over a distance of 18 
miles, roughly double the range of the 
older American-built 155mm Howit- 
zers and six miles further than the 
more advanced Canadian and Israeli 
models in the Thai inventory. 

Army purchasers have also shown a 
keen interest | in state-of-the-art 
counter-battery radar, which gives 
operators a six-digital coordinate 


partners. By dwelling on the allegedly 
close cooperation between China, 
Thailand and the Khmer Rouge, the 
Vietnamese seem to be trying once 
again to sow concern in the minds of 
those Asean members — most likely 
Indonesia — who dislike being viewed 
as supporters of the Khmer Rouge. 

Thach also had a few words about 
refugee camps — an ominous sign at 
this time of the year, when the dry sea- 
son fighting clearly has not yet run its 
coürse. *People of conscience," Thach 
said, thought that the camps should be 
moved off the border areas. But the 
Thai authorities, he claimed, were not 
interested in this. The Thais wanted 
“to use the refugees as hostages.” And, 
the foreign minister added, during the 
dry season — which in theory lasts 
until the end of this month, though 
Phnom Milai already reports heavy 
rain — Thailand leaves the border 
“open for the Pol Potists, who are 
under hot pursuit, to escape to refugee 
camps already removed into Thai ter- 
ritory.” 

The language was elliptical, but it 
may have contained a warning of more 
attacks to come. 





readout on the posi- 
tion of any enemy 
artillery before its 
first round actually 
lands. 

Two battalions of 
Thai regulars, 
paramilitary rang- 
ers, three artillery 
batteries and a 
number of M48 
tanks were commit- 
ted to the Phra Palai 
operation. While 
most of these forces 
are now being with- 
drawn, senior Thai 
officers have made it 
clear they will estab- 
lish more permanent 
outposts at the en- 
trance to both that 
avew mountain corridor 
and also other passes that split the 160- 
mile Dongrek escarpment. 

The Vietnamese incursion, coming 
after an unsuccessful frontal assault 
against Hill 547 in January last year, 
was clearly aimed at knocking out a 
Khmer Rouge complex that had served 
as the springboard for increasingly 
bold guerilla forays into the Cambo- 
dian interior. But the length of time 
Vietnamese troops appear to have 
spent in Thai territory allowed Thai of- 
ficials to largely ignore the initial 
reason for the intrusion and instead 
portray it as simply a provocative vio- 
lation of the country's sovereignty. 

Diplomats generally do not now 
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doubt there was an incursion, but they 
have been unhappy over the military's 
handling of the episode. Those from 
countries which normally support the 
Thai position on Cambodia were par- 
he ticularly upset at the way they were 
. expected to base their criticism of 
Hanoi on confusing and often con- 
—  tradictory accounts of the fighting, 
| — and then criticised the lack of what one 
| military attaché called “an official and 
- . professional briefing." 
| M Some reports said the Thais had dis- 
| lodged the Vietnamese from Hill 642 as 
—— A early as31 March. Others said the Viet- 
——  mamese had only begun pulling out on 
I 3 April, two days before the hill was 
K finally secured by Thai forces, who in 
. . some cases had to use ropes to scale 
¿steep rock faces. Then there was the 
b issue of the 40 alleged Vietnamese pri- 

—— soners, said to have been captured by 
| the Thais on 29 March but who later 
f turned out to be emaciated long-term 

captives of the Khmer Rouge. 
The. press was equally unhappy. 
More than 80 Thai and foreign jour- 
nalists taken on an eight-hour bus 
journey to Si Sa Ket on 2-3 April were 
Stopped 15 miles short of the front, 
where they had to be content with a 
long wait in the sun and a briefing that 
could just have easily been done in 
Bangkok. Under a supposedly new ar- 
~ rangement initiated by the army only a 
few weeks ago, foreign correspondents 
— or at least a select group of them — 
had been told they would be given ac- 
cess to the border when an emergency 
Situation arose. An emergency, it was 
- explained, was defined as a Vietnam- 
ese incursion. What was not defined 
was the word "access" — a particu- 
— larly irhportant point for TV crews and 

e photographers. : 

A second trip; on 7-8 April attracted 
only about 30 takers, but some of them, 
flown by helicopter from a forward 
headquarters to a small refugee village 
in the Phra Palai Pass, were surprised 
to see groups of armed Khmer Rouge 
guerillas — one of the possible reasons 
why they had been prohibited from ap- 
proaching the front in the first place. ^ gg 
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Thai Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila says Bangkok will use only 
political pressure against Hanoi, despite recent border incursions 


By Rodney Tasker in Bangkok 


fter the most serious Vietnamese 

military foray into Thailand since 
Hanoi's troops invaded Cambodia in 
December 1978 and with the ominous 
prospect of more border battles in 
coming weeks, Thai Prime Minister 
Prem Tinsulanond left Bangkok on 8 
April to bolster support among Thai- 
land's Western friends. One of his dele- 
gation's main missions during a six- 
nation tour of North America and 
Europe will be to give leaders in the 
host countries — including United 
States President Ronald Reagan — a 
detailed, if belated, account of what 
actually happened during the nearly 
two weeks Vietnamese troops spent in 
Thailand's Si Sa Ket border province. 

This was made clear by Thai Foreign 
Minister Siddhi Savetsila, who is ac- 
companying Prem, in an. interview 
with the REVIEW on the eve of their de- 
parture. “We shall do our best . .. to ex- 
plain in full what happened here," he 
said. Leaders of the six countries will 
also be given a briefing on the Thai 
perception of regional security. But 
Siddhi added: *I think we shall use 
only political pressure against Viet- 
nam at present — we shall not fall into 
the trap of trying to escalate the situa- 
tion." 

Because of confusing and often con- 
flicting reports from the Thai military 
and in the Bangkok press since the 
Vietnamese first struck on 24 March, 
with diplomats and the foreign press in 
a quandary because of the lack of inde- 
pendent confirmation of what was 
happening, many friendly govern- 
ments were slow to issue statements 
condemning the Vietnamese. And even 
when they did, some only referred to 
"reports" that Hanoi's troops had in- 
truded into Thailand. 

Siddhi and his staff were obviously 
keen to rectify the situation and 
packed military maps and intelligence 
reports to take with them on the nearly 
three-week trip. *I have to admit that 
in the theatre of war, sometimes when 
reports come in. we cannot check 
them,” Siddhi said, “but after we got 
final reports and we knew for sure 
what was going on, we called all those 
[friendly] ambassadors and briefed 
them about what happened — in fact, 
we have all the intelligence to support 
us, and there are some clear indica- 
tions of imminent further Vietnamese 
attacks on other points [along the 
Thai-Cambodian border], some of 
which are civilian concentrations . . . 
Once again, Kampuchean civilians will 
become innocent victims if they at- 
tack." 

The possibility of new Vietnamese 


thrusts against the Khmer resistance 
on other parts of the border following 
their withdrawal from Si Sa Ket was 
confirmed by military sources. And 
Siddhi stressed that the offensive had 
been carefully planned by the Viet- 
namese beforehand. "This is a deliber- 
ate and premeditated act on the Viet- 
namese part," he said. He added that a 
Vietnamese defector had earlier told 
Thai intelligence “that Vietnam would 
launch an offensive involving an in- 
cursion into Thailand and are digging 
in on Thai territory." 

The foreign minister said the defec- 
tor, reportedly a military driver, ha« 
informed the Thais that Vietnamesi 
troops had even taken part in a rehear- 
sal of the Thai Si Sa Ket attack in Oc- 
tober-November 1983. A senior Thai 
military source confirmed that the de- 
fector had said troops of the Vietnam- 
ese 95th Regiment, which took part in 
the recent border strike, had carried 
out such an exercise on similar terrain 
30 kms south of the area during that 
period. 

According to Siddhi, the Vietnamese 
had launched the border operation, os- 
tensibly against the Khmer Rouge 
headquarters in the area *because they 
probably feel that this will create mili- 
tary pressure on us." He pointed out 
that in the past, Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister Nguyen Co Thach had pro- 
posed a hotline between Bangkok and 
Hanoi, measures to prevent clashes be- 
tween Thai and Vietnamese troops and 
even a non-aggression pact. “I just re- 
fused to accept that, because if you d 
so you accept the fait accompli of th 
presence of Vietnamese troops along 
the Thai border." 

The foreign minister also said he had 
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- Bangkok pe before the Vietnamese 
attack — purportedly because Thach 
had a sore throat — was in fact a dip- 
lomatic manoeuvre. “I got word from 
. Moscow from our ambassador saying 
that Thach’s illness was diplomatic, 
aimed at isolating Thailand." The 
Soviets, he said, had also repeated that 
the Cambodia situation was “irrever- 
sible,” a term often used in the past by 
. the Vietnamese. 
“I am seriously concerned about 
— what is really the intention of the 
Soviet Union towards stability in our 
area," Siddhi said. "People try to focus 
' on Democratic Kampuchea receiving 
. assistance, but they don't say what the 
. Vietnamese have got in arms assist- 
- ance from the Soviet Union." 
iddhi claimed the Vietnamese were 
yw trying to drag Thailand into the 
cambodia war, but Bangkok would re- 
- sist. “We shall persevere, we shall be 
. patient, to seek a political solution. We 
are not involved in a war — its a war 
[of] the Kampuchean resistance forces 
" against the occupation of the Vietnam- 
ese army." 


a 


Hee the path towards a politi- 

cal solution in Cambodia through a 
meaningful dialogue with Vietnam is 

as elusive as ever. There was a flurry of 
diplomatic speculation that Vietnam 
was giving ground on the issue after 
Thach’s recent visit to Australia, fol- 
lowing one to Indonesia, when he said 
Hanoi was prepared to discuss Cam- 
bodia at a regional conference with 
Asean rather than security in South- 

- east Asia as a whole. 

| “As far as my view, and other col- 

~ leagues of mine in Asean, is concerned, 
'€ did not detect any flexibility to- 
'ards movement to negotiations," 
iddhi commented on Thach's state- 
ents in Canberra. "In substance, 


P" 


[Thach]. never departed from Viet- 
nam's original positions, only new 





|sian historical 


'oposals wil he Pejecta 


namese troop withdrawal from Cam- 
bodia] and United Nations resolu- 
tions." 

Siddhi followed up Thach's visit to 
Australia with one of his own. "Now I 
feel that the Australian Government, 
as well as the people, has a better 
understanding of Asean's stand and 
Vietnamese tactics," he said, com- 
menting on the result of his trip. "I 
think I would like to say that [Austra- 
lian Foreign Minister Bill] Hayden has 
very good intentions. He is a very good 
friend of mine — in fact, I can call him 
one of my best friends." Shortly after 
Siddhi's talks with Hayden in Can- 
berra, news of the Vietnamese attack 
arrived from Bangkok: “I didn't get it 
from Hayden himself, but the Austra- 
lian press have said that this would 
embarrass Mr Hayden’s efforts [to talk 
to both Hanoi and Asean with a view to 
a Cambodia solution] while I was pre- 
sent there. Mr Hayden is not the man to 
be blamed, he’s quite sincere.” 

When Thach was in Jakarta en route 
to Canberra, he evidently tried to play 
on worries about the perceived 
Chinese threat to the region, shared by 
both Indonesia and Vietnam. Indone- 
sian armed forces chief Gen. Benny 
Murdani had recently visited Hanoi, 
where he made a controversial state- 
ment that Vietnam did not pose any 
military threat to Southeast Asia — a 
view diametrically opposed to that of 
Thailand and most of its Asean 
partners. The statement led to wide- 
spread speculation about Indonesia's 
solidarity with Asean's agreed policy 
towards Indochina. 

But Siddhi stressed that Indonesia 
was still very much in the Asean fold. 
This had been confirmed to him by In- 
donesian Foreign Minister Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja, who flew to Bangkok 
after Thach had departed from 
Jakarta. “Mochtar told me in Bangkok 
— this is very important — that Presi- 
dent Suharto succinctly told Thach 
that Indonesia is fully with Asean on 
the Kampuchean problem. The presi- 
dent advised Vietnam to withdraw its 
troops from Kampuchea, which Thach 
turned down . . . I would say that it 
would be an illusion for Thach to go to 
Indonesia and talk about the Chinese 
threat and wish that the Indonesians 
will change their minds.” 

Siddhi also said that Murdani is a 
good friend and that he trusted him. 
“Murdani had made it clear many 
times that his visit to Vietnam was 
purely on a bilateral basis. The units 


| [in Vietnam] which he visited were 


self-defence units, which apparently 
prompted him to have his military as- 
sessment. Murdani is entitled to his 
opinion, which is born also of Indone- 
and ur se 





the Asean appeal [for a staggered Viet- 













we come 


Cocos Island leaders fly to 
Australia hours after a vote 
for full integration 


























































By Denis Reinhardt in Brisbane 


R up to the voting on 6 A 

which vanquished his last hope 
of holding on to the Cocos Islands and . 
his former Malay subjects. — Jo n. 
Clunies-Ross was as unremittingly de- 
termined to shut out external powers - 
as his seafaring great- Wwe 
father, who wrenched the islands fron : 
a business partner in 1831 (REVIEW, 12 
Apr.). 

Clunies-Ross had lobbied hard for j: 
the option of full independence for the 
Cocos in the polling by the islands’ 261 
voters, but the islanders overwhelm- - 
ingly chose full integration with Aus- - 
tralia — a choice strongly pushed by — 
Canberra since a United Nations mis- . 
sion criticised conditions on the 27 In- 
dian Ocean islands in 1974. Of t 
total, 229 chose integration, 21 thi 
third option of free association ani 
only nine, presumably includin; 
Clunies-Ross and his wife, opted fo 
full independence in the UN-super 
vised plebiscite. There were tw 
spoiled votes. 

Within hours of the poll, four island 
leaders were winging their way to Can- — 
berra aboard an Australian Air For 
Boeing. 707. There they met Prim 
Minister Bob Hawke and heard Te 
ritories Minister Tom Uren exple 
how Australia plans to spend the A 
million (US$9.3 million) that had b 
promised for housing should they vote 
for integration. Uren also handed over 
a cheque for A$200,000 covering pro- 
ceeds from sales of Cocos Isla 
stamps. 

Uren played down criticism levelled 
by UN officials that the islanders had 
little political education and was quick — 
to rule out a request from the islanders — 
that the UN continue to monitorevents . 
on the two atolls due south of Sumatra. 

The islanders will now be treated as | 
Australian citizens, subject to Austra- | 
lian laws, eligible for Australian wel- | 
fare benefits and able, for the first - 
time, to vote in Australian electio 
And it is on this point that the ar 
ment over the future status of the i 
lands will continue. While Clunies- 
Ross says he will continue his High - 
Court fight to prevent the Australian - 
Government from taking his last 5 ha. | 
of privately owned land and his magni- 4 
ficent homestead, Oceania House, - 
Hawke is already wrangling with the | 
Northern Territory government in M 
Darwin: over administration of the 
Cocos. - " 
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2 | By Guy Sacerdoti in Manila 
i F the two weeks since the campaign 
. Mfor all 183 elected seats in the Philip- 
pine National Assembly (Batasang 
Pambansa) began, there has been 
ample evidence that nine years of mar- 
. tial law and three more of “authorita- 
rian democracy" have done little to 
_ change the basic political fabric of the 
country, which is still dominated by 
_ President Ferdinand Marcos. 
While the debate continues between 
Bizeycotters and participants on whe- 
er the 14 May general election is de- 
gned more to assuage foreign de- 
nds for free and fair polls — princi- 
. pally from the United States — than to 
satisfy any innate national democratic 
- urge, Marcos has once again shown his 
 unquestioned mastery of political 
. manipulation. 
— - For example, four days after a mas- 
_ sive rally held by Marcos’ New Society 
_ Movement (Kilusang Bagong Lipunan 
or KBL) party — which controls 90% 
1 “of the seats in parliament — to pro- 
claim candidates for Metro-Manila, 
the city’s Vice-Governor Mel Mathay 
issued a statement saying: “Claims that 
the huge crowd at the KBL proclama- 
- tion rally ... were supposedly paid P20 
-[US$1.43] each to attend are so prepos- 
_ terous our initial reaction is to laugh 
them off . . . there were no buses that 
| provided free transportation. The 
_ people walked to the Rizal Park." 
. On the day of the rally, this corres- 
»pondent saw literally hundreds of 
buses taking people to the park. 
ON Numerous people from the first dis- 
trict of Tondo, where the government 
boasts its prestigious housing project 
for the poor, complained that they only 
received P10 — the other half going to 
he barangay (district) captain. The 
EC Central Bank of the Philippines issued 
| memorandum to many employees 
"5 saying they would receive P30 each 
5 and a KBL T-shirt if they attended the 
rally. Attendance lists were made of 
"Philippine Airlines employees to en- 
sure they went, and at the Manila 
Iotel, adjacent to the rally site, some 
taff said confidentially they were 
en P50 along with their T-shirts as 
"transport expenses. " 
P By 6 p.m., when Marcos was still 
crowd were from the military, who had 
» massed around the podium during ear- 
. lier speeches by candidates as “protec- 
— tion" for the president. National gov- 
=- ernment TV showed an energetic Mar- 
os in front,of a massive crowd exhort- 
voters to support the KBL. 
e Spéaing rally for Manila candi- 
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speaking, at least half the remaining. 





_...the more it stays the same, with Marcos still the 
master politician and the opposition remaining divided 


dates from the opposition United 
Nationalist Democratic Organisation 
(Unido) was held on 9 April at Plaza 
Miranda, the place where some mem- 
bers of assassinated opposition leader 
Benigno Aquino's Liberal Party were 
wounded during a 1971 bomb blast. 
Against a backdrop poster of the dead 
opposition leader sprawled on the 
Manila airport tarmac, Unido presi- 
dent Salvador Laurel announced his 
team. TV networks told Unido they 
were too busy to cover the proclama- 
tion rally, and only a few photographs 
appeared in the local press. 

Makati, the Metro-Manila business 
district has been the centre of the *con- 
fetti revolution," the scene of numer- 
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ous demonstrations during September 
and October 1983 and is the hub of 
business disenchantment with the 
Marcos regime. Yet when Unido came 
to choose a candidate to run against 
Ruperto Gaite, the KBL candidate 
supported by powerful mayor Nemesio 
Yabut, its choices balked — first 
former secretary of education Alejen- 
dro Roces and then Yabut’s friend 
Domingo Jhocson. Unido finally an- 
nounced on 8 April that Aurora Pijuan, 
a former beauty queen, would be its of- 
ficial candidate. “Au-Au,” as she is 
known, is the former wife of sportsman 
Tommy Manotoc, who is now married 
to Marcos’ daughter Imee, herself a 
KBL candidate in Marcos’ home pro- 
vince of Ilocos Norte. Imee had had a 


miscarriage a few days earlier, leading 


her mother, Imelda Marcos, to icom- 


hent: “The opposition, like ee 
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the disabled gain, they [ ET 
consulted the businessmen and not the 
people in the choice of their candi- 
date." 

These vignettes illustrate some im- 
portant points. With the media re- 
maining under basic government con- 
trol, though much freer than it was 
prior to the Aquino assassination, the 
Marcos camp retains control over the 
machinery for taking the government's 
message to the people, particularly in 
the rural areas. A phone-in TV show 
with the leader of the boycott faction, 
Jose Diokno, as guest, was: suddenly 
cancelled late last month, leaving view- 
ers with a blank screen for 20 minutes. 
Laurel's call for a TV debate between 
himself and Marcos on the govern- 
ment's performance was answered by 
Deputy Prime Minister Jose Rono wl - 
said a debate was possible betwe 
KBL Manila candidates and their 
Unido counterparts, but not between 
Laurel and Marcos, since neither are 
running for any office. 

It is also clear that the opposition, 
though enjoying a substantial amount 
of support in Manila, remains frac- 
tured and too weak to run an effective 
nationwide campaign. With boycotters 
Agapito Aquino (Aquino's brother), 
Lorenzo Tanada and Diokno, along 
with exiles Raul Manglapus and Jovito 
Salonga, meeting in Hongkong during 
the first week of April to map out a 
strategy for forcing Marcos to form a 
"transitional" government, the split 
between Unido and the boycott move- 
ment remains as wide as ever. And the 
split is affecting public attitudes. 


he US apparently is also concerned 

that the elections be fair and clean - 
in substance as well as form. Inform: 
sources say a plan is being consider 
to field virtually all the junior officers 7 
from the large US Embassy establish- 
ment on election day, scattered 
throughout the country, to report back _ 
on how the polling is conducted. No © 
decision, however, has been reached, 
amid fears that such action, though no 
doubt welcome in the US Congress, 
would lay the US open to charges of in- 
terference in the internal affairs of a 
sovereign state. The US has recently 
come under criticism from both the 
boycott opposition and the govern- 
ment for “meddling,” a reference both 
to US concern over the elections and 
the US congressional decision to alter 
the US aid balance away from military 
aid and towards ‘greater economic 
help. 

Meanwhile, at the continuing in- 
quiry into the Aquino assassination, 
the long-awaited appearance of armed 
forces chief of staff Gen. Fabian Ver 
was an anti-climax as he refused to be 
shaken from the official version of the 
killing — that it w as done by hired 











The Legend of Tim Severin. 


re-create and authenticate the 
voyages of Sindbad the Sailor. 
Severin believes Sindbad to be a 
/ fictional composite of historical 
_ Arab sea captains who ventured, 
- with enormous daring, to the 
| very edge of the world as they 
| knew it. 

This is, to the 8th and 9th 
centuries, what deep space ex- 
ploration is to the 20th DUAE 

Tim Severin is Wy 
one of the most 
thorough and de- 
termined writers 





“Brendan's shallow draught gave us a constant fear of capsize.” 


Tim Severin describes him- 


self as primarily a writer. But one 
who uses every resource avail- 
able to research his books. 

Books which literally bring 
legends to life. 

The best-selling “Brendan 
Voyage” tells of a hair-raising 
expedition in which Severin 
proves that St. Brendan, a 6th- 
century Irish Abbot, could have 
crossed from the Kerry Coast to 
the New World in a boat 
made locally from ox- 
hide. A voyage which 
would rewrite all the. 
history books and pre- 
date Columbus by almost 
1,000 years. 

In order to construct © ~~ 


his boat, Severin studied Fi 5 


and reproduced medieval ~ 
materials and technol- 
ogy. But precious room 
was found for modern- 
day timing and naviga- 
tional aids, amongst 
which was his Rolex watch—a 
rather more substantial piece of 
equipment. 

On board the “Brendan” the 
race was on against gales, storms, 


The Sohar. Travelling back in time. 


fog and pack ice. With scarcely 
a foot of draught, the danger of 
capsize was ever present. 

It never happened. Though 
Severin, his crew and equipment 
spent a lot of time wet, especially 
his Rolex. But sealed in its Oyster 
case, with a winding crown 
actually screwed down onto it, 
the hand-crafted movement was 
more than a match for the North 
Atlantic. 








The same is true of & 
the Indian Ocean and the 
South China Sea, which BR 
Severin navigated in an $ 
Arab sailing vessel to 


the legendary 


in print today. 
He actually 
lives the part of 





figures he writes Labortously stitching 
about. Doing the hides by hand. 
everything the way they would 


have done it. With the excep- 
tion perhaps of telling the time 
by the stars. His Rolex GMT- 
Master—accurate, well made 
and utterly reliable— is a watch 
that Sindbad him- Wi 


self would have - 
approved of. RO LE x 






The Rolex GMT-Master. In 18ct. gold, stainless steel or s steel 
and gold combination. All with matching bracelets 


G entle hostess in your sarong kebaya 
you care for me as only you know how 

across four continents of the earth in the luxury 
of the worlds 
most modern fleet. 
Singapore Girl 
you re a great 
way to fly. 
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over age 





There is strong reaction against a government plan 
to hold people's life savings for an extra five years 


By V. G. Kulkarni 


"Ws want a referendum," com- 

plained many callers to The 
Straits Times newspaper. Another 
angry caller had another idea: why not 
debate the issue in public during lunch 
hour on Shenton Way, the main 
thoroughfare in the central business 
district? The telephone lines to the 
local newspapers were so flooded with 
calls that many irate citizens could not 
get th?ugh to voice their views. 

A referendum and an open mass de- 

ite in today's Singapore? Singapo- 

ans old enough to remember the 
1950s and 1960s recall the street poli- 
tics in which contending politicians 
held sway over mass audiences in the 
business district and answered hostile 
questions from detractors. In 1963 Sin- 
gapore held its first and only referen- 
dum on the question of joining the 
Malaysian Federation. But the domi- 
nance of the ruling People's Action 
Party (PAP) since then has put paid to 
the mass politics of the old days. 

But the recent callers were not de- 
manding a return to the old ways. They 
were complaining against an appa- 
rently innocuous preliminary report 
before draft legislation — or so-called 
Blue Paper — on the problem of an 
aging population, which recommends 
legislation to make children support 
their aged parents. 

Not that the predominantly young 
population of the country does not love 

id revere its elders. According to the 

'vernment report, it does. What real- 
lyraised the hackles of the public was a 
recommendation. in the report which 
would defer payment of compulsory 
life savings by five or even 10 years. As 
the daily Business Times said in an 
editorial: *Singaporeans tend to be 
touchy about what they believe to be 
their own, especially their money." 

The government-appointed Com- 
mittee on the Problems of the Aged, 
headed by Health Minister Howe Yoon 
Chong, surveyed the whole range of 
issues affecting the old folk and 
suggested, among other things, that 
withdrawals from the compulsory 
Central Provident Fund (CPF) — the 
only long-term saving for most Sin- 
gaporeans — be deferred from the cur- 
rent age of 55 to 60 and eventually to 
65. The committee envisaged that, with 
the increasing life expectancy among 
Singaporeans and a continuing labour 
Shortage, the retirement age would be 
put back correspondingly. 

In line with usual policy to allow 
.open debate on social issues before 
legislation is adopted — though not 
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after — people were encouraged to give 
their views on the subject. Newspapers 
set up special hotlines so that readers 
could telephone in their comments. 
And the people responded in kind: 
some 400 people called The Straits 
Times hotline in four days and hun- 
dreds more called other newspapers. 
And the views expressed were al- 
most unanimously against the CPF 
move. All callers said they had plans 
for their hard-earned money — at pre- 
sent 23% of their take-home pay — 
after 55. Some wanted to put their 
children through universities abroad, 





others wanted to travel and see the 
world and some had plans to go into 
business for themselves. All wanted 
their money back at 55 as promised 
under the current law. One unhappy 
reader said that CPF was in “danger of 
coming close to a CFF [for Central 
Funeral Fund].” The opposition Work- 
ers’ Party labelled the suggestion a 
breach of trust. 

The lack of public trust was evi- 
dent in the case of some people over 55 
who had left their money in CPF, who 
hastened to withdraw their savings 
and put them elsewhere where they 
would retain personal control. While 
the government had expected some 
criticism, the uniformly negative feed- 
back seems to have surprised the au- 
thorities. The newspapers closed their 
hotlines abruptly after four days with- 
out explanation, and despite disclaim- 
ers that they were acting under direc- 
tion, it was generally assumed that the 
government had heard enough. 

Meanwhile, the PAP leaders went 
about reassuring their constituents 
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that the Blue Paper was merely for dis- 
cussion and no policy decisions had yet — 


been taken by the government. Fi- 


nance Minister Tony Tan commented - 


that the public had reacted rather has- 
tily only to the CPF aspect of the 54- 
page report, which contained other 
more vital recommendations. How- 
ever, he conceded that the proposals 
on the CPF needed further study. 

The Blue Paper called for an overall 
national policy for the elderly and 
made the following major recommen- 
dations: 

» Legislation to oblige children to 
maintain their parents, with enhanced 
tax relief for those supporting aged de- 
pendents. 

» In view of the rise in life expectancy, 
raising of the retirement age to 60 and 
eventually to 65. 

» CPF withdrawals. corresponding 
with the new ages of retirement. 

» Enhanced tax relief for senior citi- 
zens. 

» An annuity scheme for the elderly 


based on their CPF balance. If a person - 


does not have enough money in CPF 
but owns a government-built flat, he 
could pledge that flat to the state in re- 
turn for the annuity. 
» Health and recreational needs of 
senior citizens to be met by voluntary 
community organisations. 
» Institutional care for the aged also 
to be in the hands of voluntary bodies. 
The PAP's concern for the aged was 
first voiced officially in February 1982, 
when Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
expressed shock at the decline of the 
Confucian tradition of filial piety 
among Singaporeans. This led to the 
committee headed by Howe being ap- 
pointed in June 1982. The committee 
carried out a national survey of senior 
citizens, the conclusion of which did 
not support Lee's darkest forebodings: 
"The survey findings paint a fairly op- 
timistic picture of the present aged 
population in Singapore. Being 
economically independent, socially 
mobile and active, in good health and 
having the support of his family . . . our 
senior citizen can be said to be manag- 
ing well,” it said. 


Do this rosy portrait of the pre- 
sent-day elderly in Singapore, the 
Blue Paper commented that the new 
generation of youth brought up with 
individualistic and materialistic 
values believed that the primary re- 
sponsibility for the aged rested with 
the state and not themselves. So the 
authorities seem to have decided to 
pass this responsibility .back to indi- 
vidual Singaporeans and voluntary or- 
ganisations. 

Underlying this is concern over the 
changing demographic pattern. Life 
expectancy at birth rose from about 50 
years in 1947 to over 70 in 1980 and 
could rise further which, coupled with 
a falling birthrate, could lead to an 
aging population in the next century. 
In 1947, there were 34 working people 
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P, Priester. which abhors the con- 
t of a welfare state. So the onerous 
responsibility is being laid squarely on 
e shoulders of the individual by a 
‘o-pronged approach: legislation to 
pel people to look after their par- 
s and the stranglehold on CPF sav- 
ngs. Under the mandatory scheme, 
23% of a worker’s wages are deposited 
ith the CPF, matched by an equal 
ount from the employer. This goes 
3) to a ceiling of S$600 (US$288) a 
ónth. The percentage is to rise to 25% 
in a couple of years. 
he government already has a per- 
nent hold — for the lifetime of a 
tizen — 6% of the total monthly 
CPF contribution which is paid into 
the newly introduced Medisave ac- 
count which can be used only for med- 
ical expenses. The current state sub- 





PAP backbench MPs' arguments that 
the national health bill could be easily 
paid from bulging state coffers, thelaw 


| was passed. 


hile Medisave affected only a small 
portion of CPF contributions, 
the new proposals could give govern- 
ment control over people's total sav- 
ings for a longer period. The total 
balances of CPF members at the end of 
last year were estimated at $$20 bil- 
lion, of which some 80% is invested in 
long-term government securities. The 
interest earned. by CPF members is 
only 6.5%, thus providing the govern- 
ment with a cheap and captive supply 
of funds to finance development pro- 
grammes. 
Some critics point out that the post- 
ponement of CPF withdrawals in line 


p egati 
to the Medisave scheme last year and | 





vide financial security to people or 






tirement. Many are known to have © 
squandered their savings overnight: 
through speculation, according to the- 
Howe committee's report. Therefore, it 
recommended the annuity scheme. 
But, as the annuity scheme is not man- 
datory, the critics ask: could a person ` 
who would squander his savings at 55 
be trusted to be more responsible at 65?.. 
Yet another contradiction relates to” 
the fact that the whole tenor of the re- 
port is meant to inculcate Confucian : 
respect for old age. If the government |. 
cannot trust the elderly to protect their. : 
savings, how could they expect their. 
children to respect them? Would legis- 
lation to support aged parenja breed ` 
respect? The whole issue has touched 
the raw nerves of traditional Asian 
sensibilities as well as the vital qi 
tion of people's life savings in mor 
































































hen Singapore Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew gave advance notice 
peer that the next general 
not due until December 1985, 
id me earlier he was tantalisingly 
gue on details. And, in the absence of 
iy. firm public announcement since 
then, the timing of the election has be- 
come a topic of intense speculation. 

Since Lee's statement, other leading 
members of the ruling People's Action 
Party (PAP) have striven hard to keep 
the election issue uppermost in the 
iblic mind. MPs and ministers have 
been going about nursing their con- 
stituencies during weekends with full 
coverage from the local press, as if 


unveiled the names of eight new candi- 


PAP recruits, in the company of minis- 
"ters, began campaigning throughout 
the republie's housing estates, the 
agmented opposition parties started 
uing their own statements on the 
likely election issues, adding their own 
momentum to the election fever. 
The latest to join the election band- 
wagon was Second Deputy Prime 
Minister S. Rajaratnam who, in an in- 
terview with the Singapore Monitor 
newspaper, called for a "sound, sane 
and rational opposition" while derid- 
ing lone opposition MP J. B. Jeyaret- 
nam's performance in parliament. 
However, Rajaratnam said that the 
-CPAP had not taken any decision on the 
. date of the election, though it would be 
d some time this year. 


polling time were near. The PAP has | 


dates it is going to field. As the new | 
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The guessing game 


Singapore is gearing up for a general election 
— but no one is saying when the poll will be held 


not clear up the confusion created by 
his colleague, Law Minister E. W. 
Barker, who said in parliament dur- 
ing the budget session in March: 
“Election fever has hit Singapore and 
if, I say if, parliament is dissolved and 
an early election is held this year — 
somewhere in the middle of the year, 
some say — then some of us might not 
return to this house." He even took the 
opportunity to bid a fond farewell to 
MPs who might not return to parlia- 
ment. 

Analysts predicting a mid-year elec- 
tion — during the June school holidays 
— saw in this proof that they were 
right. However, Barker was wrong on 
atleastone point — bidding farewellto 
some MPs who might not win re-elec- 
tion — since parliament will have to be 
convened at least once before the elec- 
tion in order to approve new electoral 
constituency boundaries. Early this 
year the government appointed a com- 
mittee to redraw the boundaries to re- 
flect shifts in population. 

Ruling parties usually use such exer- 
cises to their benefit in the electoral 
game and the PAP is no exception. 
With the increase in population since 
the 1980 election, the number of seats 
is due to rise. The Havelock consti- 
tuency, left vacant since the death of 
finance minister Hon Sui Sen last Oc- 
tober, is to be merged with neighbour- 
ing constituencies, according to Lee's 
announcement in parliament last De- 
cember. 

In the past, the electoral boundaries 


committee of bureaucrats has taken 










six months to complete its work and 
after parliament has approved the new: 
constituencies it could take six to eight 
weeks before all procedures are com- | 
pleted and elections held. As the poll- * 
ing is held in schools and generally has 
to coincide with school holidays, there .: 
may not be enough time to conduct 
elections before the fourth week of . 
June when schools reopen. 

Another factor which  militates 
against a June poll is the recent public 
controversy over a government Blue 
Paper on elderly people — which 
recommends legislation to make it 
mandatory for Singaporeans’ to sup- 
port their parents in old age — to < 
which there has been a generally nega- .. 
tive publie response. P 

Making quick concessions is not the | 
way the PAP operates and it woul: : 
good politics for the PAP to defer aso 
messy issue by consigning it to detailed 
studies which could be completed bya 
new parliament. Analysts feel that the. 
government would probably like some 
cooling-off time after the recent reac- 
tion before it goes to the people fora | 
new mandate, by postponing the elec- . 
tion date until later in the year. 













s Barker’s statement runs counter |. 

to these obvious political realities; 
questions arises about his intentions. . 
As the leader of the house as well as a 
minister, he is well versed in par- | 
liamentary procedure — and he isa | 
confidant of the prime minister. Asa- 
result, some analysts have seen a poli- 
tical motive behind his comments. 

Sincelatelast year PAP leaders have 

been saying they are starting a lengthy. 
procedure of finding new candidates; 














i grooming them and putting them: | 


through their paces at the grassroots . 
level before the election. While that. _ 
process goes on, ‘it would be good tac 
tics to epu the ( 






conscious Singapore. The report gives 
no details about how legislation to 
force people to support their parents 
could possibly work, though it does 
suggest that the courts might have to 
be resorted to in disputed cases. 

PAP leaders have already begun to 
soft-pedal the sensitive aspects of the 
Blue Paper in the face of the over- 
whelmingly adverse public reaction. 
Social scientists at the National Uni- 
versity of Singapore are likely to be 
asked to conduct surveys on how re- 
Sponsibly recent retirees have spent 
their CPF savings. Views on extending 
the age of superannuation and its ef- 
fect on wage levels of workers over 55 
are likely to be sought. Lee could well 
enunciate his views on the issue at the 
"Labour Day rally in May. 

As a general election is expected 
latą this year, it is possible that the 
PAP might offer some compromises as 
a pre-ballot sweetener, leaving the 
egislative exercise to take its course 
ater. o 


would force the opposition parties to 
show their hands and candidates. 

The fragmented opposition parties, 
short of funds and manpower, could be 
worn down by a long but unannounced 
campaign, and the PAP with its well- 
oiled machinery and ample resources 
could have more opportunity to pick 
holes in opposition manifestos. 

Rajaratnam’s wide-ranging views 
on the kind of opposition he would like 
to see in Singapore, while concurrently 
taking swipes at Jeyaretnam, also fits 
into this general pattern of getting 
publicity for the PAP in a long unde- 
clared campaign. Stating that a one- 
party government was not good for any 
length of time — the PAP has been in 
power since 1959 — he echoed earlier 
"emarks by Lee that they would like to 

ee a sound and intelligent opposition 
7 presence in the next parliament. 

Rajaratnam added that the PAP had 
for the past three or four years consi- 
dered several ways of bringing about 
such an opposition which could keep 
the government on its toes. 

Among the options considered were 
the setting up of a second house of par- 
liament where qualified professionals 
could be appointed: allowing certain 
constituencies to be contested only by 
the opposition: and allowing some 
constituencies two MPs — one from the 
winning party and the other from the 
highest polling candidate of the oppo- 
sition. 

These options had been suggested by 
Rajaratnam in public as early as 1982. 
However, he added that the PAP had 
not decided which was the soundest 
way to bring about the kind of opposi- 
tion it desired. 

Rajaratnam visualised a PAP gov- 
ernment for the next 10-20 years, bar- 
ring acts of total irresponsibility on the 
part of his party. Ostensibly, therefore, 
the PAP wants to create an opposition 
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Lee; Toh: the old guard may be going. 


which would help it govern the country 
better. Lee is also fond of using the 
term "sparring partners" for the op- 
position, the implication being that the 
opposition is there not to knock out or 
defeat the PAP but just to keep it on its 
toes. 


his is not, of course, the role the 

opposition parties see for them- 
selves, and they see real issues which 
they believe they can use to effect 
against the PAP monolith. The Singa- 
pore Democratic Party (SDP) has said 
that it will highlight the PAP's educa- 
tional policies, including the stream- 
ing of children and privileges given to 
children of educated mothers. 

Another pet theme of SDP secretary- 
general Chiam See Tong is the current 
controversy over life savings locked in 
the compulsory Central Provident 
Fund (CPF) The SDP last month 
launched a monthly publication called 
Democrat to air its views. For its part, 
Jeyaretnam's Workers' Party (WP) also 
will focus on the education policy, 
which it calls “fascist,” as well as the 
CPF controversy. 

In parliamentary debates in the past 
two years, Jeyaretnam has also been 
highly critical of the government's de- 
fence expenditure, especially the pur- 
chase of four E2C Hawkeye surveil- 
lance aircraft costing US$478 million. 
Singapore's plans to buy eight US F16 
fighters has also come under strong at- 
tack by him, as has the tiny country's 
total defence spending of US$852 mil- 
lion a year. 

While the issues are well known, the 
election will probably be influenced 
greatly by the type of candidates each 
party fields. As part of its continuing 
renewal programme, the PAP has 
' stated that some of the old-guard lead- 
ers will be phased out. Defence Minis- 
ter Goh Chok Tong has said that the 
practice of posting MPs abroad as am- 
bassadors would be discontinued: at 
present four MPs hold such posts 
abroad. The eight new candidates al- 
ready announced are all in their 30s or 
40s and are professional men from the 
civil service or private sector. 

With the number of constituencies 











possibly rising to 80 from the current 
15, and the PAP expected to be fielding 
at least 14 new candidates, about nine 
of the old MPs will have to retire. 
Which of the PAP old guard will retire 
is yet to be decided, but speculation 
over the future of Toh Chin Chye, 
former deputy prime minister and now 
a critic of the government from the 
backbench, has heightened. 

Toh has been increasingly out- 
spoken, and there have been rumours 
that he might even stand as an inde- 
pendent if denied a PAP seat. While 


DIPLOMACY 


T 
might prefer to have 
critic rather than an independent. 

There are not going to be any women 
among the PAP new faces. As Goh, 
who is also the party's chief election 
organiser, put it, qualified women 
were not willing to enter politics while 
those willing were not found suitable 
by the party. 

Although the opposition parties 
have spelled out some of the basic cam- 
paign issues and have begun raising 
funds, they are holding their own 
counsel about their candidates be- 
cause the election date is not known for 
certain. However, the opposition is 
also searching for professional people 
as candidates. Recently the WP 
coopted four young professionals into 
its governing body who could be on its 
slate, three of whom are ersity 
graduates in their 20s; the fourth is a 
34-year-old former policeman turn - 
businessman. : 

Nobody in Singapore doubts that the 
PAP will be returned to power at the 
next election, but its margin of victory 
will depend on which incumbent MPs 
it forces to retire, the new candidates it 
fields and the timing of the election. In 
the final analysis, these decisions as 
usual will be largely made by one man, 
the prime minister. — V. G. KULKARNI 






Goodbye to all that 


Indonesia's military attaché is told to leave 
Port Moresby in the wake of recent border incidents 


By Susumu Awanohara in Jakarta and Rowan Callick in Port Moresby 


Hs categorically denied allega- 
tions that Indonesian military air- 
craft violated Papua New Guinean air 
space on 27 March, the authorities in 
Jakarta seem determined to "manage 
down" the heated situation along the 
border. But many people in Port 
Moresby are dissatisfied with the offi- 
cial Indonesian denial and Papua New 
Guinea is pressing ahead with its insis- 
tence that the Indonesian defence at- 
taché, Col Sebastian Ismail, leave Port 
Moresby, a move which has angered 
Jakarta. Meanwhile, there are reports 
of more refugees crossing the border 
from the Indonesian province of Irian 
Jaya into Papua New Guinea in the 
wake of continuing security operations 
by Indonesian military units. Indone- 
sian Foreign Minister Mochtar 
Kusumaatmadja and his Papua New 
Guinean counterpart, Rabbie 
Namaliu, will meet in Jakarta as soon 
as the former returns from his two- 
week trip to the Soviet Union and the 
United States in an attempt to resolve 
the festering border dispute. 

However, observers in Jakarta are 
concerned that the statement by the 
Indonesian armed forces (Abri) that 





the air incursion allegations were 
“completely untrue” has left lit 
room for diplomatic manoeuvring 
the search for a face-saving solution to 
the incident. The statement was made 
after top Abri officials spoke to the 
pilots involved and Abri is not inclined 
to debate the matter any further. 

But Abri leaders are by no means 
adopting a  truculent approach, 
sources in Jakarta claim. There is a 
clear understanding that what may be 
a minor disturbance to Indonesia in 
one of its periphery regions may be a 
major national crisis to Papua New 
Guinea. Indonesian leaders also 
understand that Papua New Guinea's 
Prime Minister Michael Somare, who 
takes an accommodating approach to- 
wards Indonesia, will come under 
pressure from domestic political oppo- 
nents, some of whom are in the habit of 
fanning feeling against the Indonesian 
presence in Irian Jaya whenever there 
is trouble on the border. Indonesian 
leaders know that the best counter to 
such pressure is a show of goodwill on 
their part, it is claimed. And it is said 
that President Suharto is himself 
aware of this and that even Abri com- 
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mander Gen. Benny Murdani, who has 
been portrayed as a hardliner on other 
issues, has been a moderating influ- 
ence in dealing with the current border 
problem with Papua New Guinea. 

“In the future,” the daily newspaper 
Jakarta Post said in a recent editorial, 
“we in Indonesia should be more sensi- 
tive to Papua New Guinea and realise 
that sometimes we do take our good 
neighbour and younger brother for 
granted — and that as we become a re- 
gional power, we must take on the re- 
sponsibilities that come with that bur- 
den." 

For the moment, Port Moresby’s dis- 
enchantment with Ismail is standing in 
the way of any early rapprochement. 

When it was reported from Jakarta 
that Ismail would remain in Port 
Moreshy until Mochtar was able to 
meet Namaliu on 15 April, Papua New 
Guinea Foreign Secretary Paulas 

tane told the Indonesians Ismail 

| to go anyway. As a result, the In- 
donesian army arranged to send a Her- 
cules military transport to pick up 
their man in Port Moresby. But the air- 
craft was turned back en route when it 
was learned that Port Moresby would 
not waive the necessity for landing 
rights to be agreed first. Now Ismail 


A hug for 
the bear 


Mochtar's Moscow visit 
ends with agreement 
on some key issues 


By Nayan Chanda 
ith the visit of Indonesian Foreign 
Minister Mochtar Kusumaat- 


1uadja to Moscow, Jakarta has taken 
another important step towards as- 
serting what it sees as its role as a 
major non-aligned Third World na- 
tion. If army commander-in-chief Gen. 
Benny Murdani's official visit to Hanoi 
last month was a cautious regional in- 
itiative, Mochtar carried it further 
during his three-day trip to Moscow on 
1-3 April. 

Despite Indonesia's avowed goal of 
maintaining a non-aligned foreign po- 
licy with the superpowers, its relations 
with the Soviet Union have been frosty 
since Indonesia's abortive communist 
coup in 1965. On a trip to Moscow in 
1965, an Indonesian general seeking 
rescheduling of aid was reportedly 
called *a murderer." After that, there 
were no Indonesian visits to the Soviet 
Union until 1974 when then foreign 
minister Adam Malik, who was once 
ambassador to Moscow, visited the 
country. 

Mochtar saw his recent Moscow visit 
as inevitable, given Indonesia's size, 
strategic location and "the generally 
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will have to leave by commercial flight. 

Meanwhile, a Swiss mission pilot, 
Werner Wyder, taken hostage by Free 
Papua Movement (OPM) leader James 
Nyaro at Yurup border station in Irian 
Jaya on 26 March, was released on 8 
April at the Papua New Guinea Roman 
Catholic mission station of Kamberat- 
oro. Wyder described how an Indone- 
sian doctor and army officer had been 
shot by his captors soon after his group 
was taken prisoner. A fourth man, an 
Irian Jayan catechist, was also held but 
later released. 


t is not clear whether Papua New 

Guinea is prepared to accept the In- 
donesian denial of the alleged air in- 
cursion or to shift the focus of discus- 
sion to the long-term goal of improving 
bilateral relations. The so-called air 
incursion, while perhaps insignificant 
in itself, as some Indonesians feel, has 
brought to a climax Port Moresby's 
frustration over Jakarta’s seemingly 
offhand attitude towards the new re- 
fugee problem, which started in Feb- 
ruary. 

Latest reports say that in addition to 


constructive role which Indonesia has 
played in the Southeast Asian region.” 
During an interview at the Indonesian 


mission to the United Nations, 
Mochtar told the Review: “Recent 
developments such as a worsening 


situation between East and West | 
makes it imperative that Indonesia 


should play an active role.” 


In a banquet speech for Mochtar in | 


Moscow, Soviet Foreign Minister An- 


drei Gromyko expressed satisfaction | 


that “on a number of key international 
issues, including those pertaining to 
questions of peace and war and dis- 
armament, the positions of the USSR 
and Indonesia are close or coincide.” 
One reason for Gromyko’s satisfac- 
tion could be Indonesian criticism of 
the United States’ stand on nuclear 
disarmament. The foreign minister 
said: “We appealed to the Soviet 
Union to resume talks with the Ameri- 
cans, though we stated that we do 





— 


about 400 Irianese refugees who en- 
tered Papua New Guinea in the wake 
of unrest in February, another 200 
crossed in early April. A further 200 
were about to follow suit, presumably 
because of continued skirmishes be- 
tween Abri and the OPM, which may 
have intensified. On 10 April, the mili- 
tary commander in Irian Jaya called on 
Papua New Guinea to stop giving 
sanctuary to OPM rebels, claiming that 
they had killed 10 Indonesian civilians 
in the past two months. In these cir- 
cumstances, sources say, Mochtar will 
need to give concrete and convincing 
shape to Suharto’s goodwill when he 
meets Namaliu. 

A consensus has been emerging in 
Jakarta that Indonesia must do more to 
improve conditions in its hitherto 
neglected easternmost provinces, in- 
cluding Irian Jaya, and that this will 
help ease tension between Indonesia 
and Papua New Guinea. Recent deve- 
lopments on the Irian Jaya—Papua 
New Guinea border have apparently 


strengthened this consensus one 
positive fallout of otherwise unhappy 
events. oO 
















understand their reluctance to do so— 
especially [as] the American president 
has been quite provocative. We do 
understand that in an election year 
they [the Soviets] would not want to be 
seen as giving him an advantage by ag- 
reeing to his proposals. At the same 
time if they continue to refuse [to talk 
with the US], people may conclude 
that the Soviet Union is not coopera- 
tive.” 

Gromyko did not seem to appreciate 
this appeal for a resumption of the 
talks, and as a result the issue was 
omitted from the joint communique 
issued at the end of Mochtar’s visit. 
However, other issues on which they 
held more or less identical views in- 
cluded the Indian Ocean serving as a 
peace zone, the Middle East and 
North-South relations. 

One of the major areas of disagree- 
ment was Cambodia, but the manner in 
which the question was discussed, 
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alf hours of talks wi yk 
devoted to Cambodia. But th 
iet side flatly refused to include 
s exchanged on Cambodia in the 
communique. This perhaps is 
Mochtar speculated, to a Soviet 
nmitment made to Vietnam not to 
cuss Cambodia with any third 
ountry. 

. Mochtar said that the Soviet willing- 
ness to discuss Cambodia at such 
length was a “pleasant surprise to me, 
as I was not even sure that they would 
tto discuss it." He said he used the 
portunity to fully present Asean's 
w that creation of a sovereign, inde- 
dent, neutral and non-aligned 
ambodia was the only way to bring 
ce and stability to Southeast Asia. 


"This, he pointed out, would return 

| Cambodia to a status agreed upon 
at the Geneva Conference in 1954 — to 
üch the Soviet Union was a co- 
atory. As long as Cambodia is 
minated by Vietnam, he told 
omyko, the Chinese will continue to 
ist. On the other hand, a Chinese- 
ntrolled Cambodia will not be ac- 
pted by Vietnam. 
Mochtar said: *Gromyko listened 
ry carefully to the whole argument, 
rer interrupting us, never giving any 
n of scepticism or impatience. He 
s not at all what people told me he 
ould be.” However in the end, 
romyko said that while he ap- 
eciated Indonesia’s and Asean’s ef- 
ts and initiative, he regretfully 
d not agree with their position. 
e clock cannot be turned back in 
mbodia,” Gromyko told Mochtar. 
he society in Cambodia is entirely 
erent from the one in which people 
the like of [Prince Norodom] 
hanouk used to function.” Then, ina 
hter vein, Gromyko said: “How can 
le have faith in Sihanouk? Be- 
use he is more a tourist than a head 
of state.” 

What Mochtar found most interest- 
g was that Gromyko concluded his 
arks by saying that “he did ap- 
iate Asean’s efforts and he hoped 
that these efforts would continue.” 
One interpretation of this statement 
ld be that while giving formal, pub- 
lic support to Vietnam, Moscow is en- 
uraging the search for a solution that 
ould enhance its role in Southeast 


Asia. 

. The fact that for the first time since 
former Thai prime minister Kriangsak 
- Chomanan's 1979 trip, an Asean leader 
visited Moscow to seek its support in 
. resolving the Cambodia problem must 
be gratifying to Moscow in its search 
for recognition as a global power. 
. Gromyko has accepted Mochtar's invi- 
tation to visit Jakarta, but indicated 
that Mikhail Kapitsa, the Soviet de- 
. puty foreign minister in charge of Asia, 
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The murder of a trade unionist and an alleged attack on a 
minister shock a public used to peaceful campaigning 


By David Barber in Wellington 


o mysteries which have puzzled 
New Zealanders and the police 
have added a bizarre touch to politics 
in this election year. One involves a 
cabinet minister who claims he was at- 
tacked in the street while walking 
home from parliament and the other 
the death of a trade unionist in a bomb 
attack on union offices in Wellington. 

Both events have heavy political 
overtones as the nation edges towards 
a general election which must be held 
by November, when Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Muldoon will bid for his fourth 
consecutive victory at the polls. 

The death of Ernie Abbott, caretaker 
at Wellington’s Trades Hall, has stun- 
ned a country which has remained re- 
latively free of terrorism. He died on 27 
March when he picked up a suitcase, 
booby-trapped with 1 
kg. of explosive, which 
had been left in the foyer 
of the building. Abbott 
has been hailed by the 
labour movement as a 
union martyr, its leaders 
claiming he was the vic- 
tim of a hate campaign 
against trade unions in- 
stigated by the national 
government. 

Although there is no 
evidence that Abbott 
died at the hands of any- 
thing more than a de- 
ranged attacker, the 
tragedy has united union ranks against 
a government that has abolished a 
long-standing principle of compulsory 
union membership. Union feeling was 
already running high at the time as the 
government ended a 21-month price 
freeze but refused to lift a freeze on 
wages. Muldoon introduced an across- 
the-board NZ$8 (US$5.3) a week pay 
rise for all workers this month — re- 
jected by unions as inadequate — in 
lieu of a return to free-wage bargain- 
ing. 

Labour Party leader David Lange 
said the bomb attack was not unex- 
pected in a country conditioned to 
hatred. Jim Anderton, president of the 
party, said: "The political violence we 
thought we were free of is among us. 
New Zealand politics, New Zealand 
society, will never be the same again. 
Our innocence is lost." 

While the effects of the bombing on 
the election remain to be seen, the 
so-called Keith Allen affair is of more 
immediate political concern to the gov- 
ernment, which has an effective one- 


seat majority in parliament. Allen, 62, | 









minister of customs, claimed he had 
been attacked by three men wielding a 
broken bottle as he walked home from 
parliament on the evening of 15 March. 
He said he was left unconscious, cut 
and bruised, in the street before mak- 
ing his way home. The claim coincided 
with an announcement that Allen, an 
MP for the past 12 years, was retiring 
at the election because of ill health. 

Police have interviewed dozgps of 
people in the area of the alleged attack 
but found no witnesses. They found no 
broken glass at the scene. A report o: 
scientific tests of clothing he wa. 
wearing at the time have not been re- 
vealed, but Muldoon said: “It does not 
help very much.” j 

Five nights after the reported attack, 
TV news cameras retraced Allen’s 
steps as he walked home 
Zagain over the same 
$route. His jacket slung 
over his shoulder and his 
Bshirt-tail hanging out, he 
weaved an unsteady path 
— oblivous to the camer- 
as. He said later he had 
walked in this fashion to 
try to provoke another 
attack because he was 
disgusted that some 
people did not believe his 
story. The TV crew said 
they were merely retrac- 
ing his route and had . 
been surprised to com^ 
across the minister, but Muldoon a 
cused them of hounding him. 

Allen has strongly denied he was 
drunk on the night of the alleged at- 
tack. In early 1982 he was convicted of 
a drink-driving offence, committed 
while he was chairman of a parliamen- 
tary committee studying tougher laws 
against drunk-drivers. Last year in 
parliament he was accused of being 
drunk while chairing a debate. He de- 
nied he had been drinking and said his 
behaviour was due to diabetes coupled 
with treatment for an eye condition. 

The prime minister says Allen's 
health is *not so good as it should be" 
but he will carry on until the election. 
Allen went to Australia for a 10-day 
break amid continuing speculation 
about his future. If he stepped down 
before November, the government 
would be without a majority and 
would have to hold a by-election. 
Allen's seat is the North Island fruit- : 
growing area of Tauranga, where 
former National Party supporter Bob 
Jones’ New Zealand Party (REVIEW, 22 
Mar.) is reported to be strong. mE 
d à ya bat Gu A T 
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tion of First 
Class, Business 
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Swissair aircraft: 
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Airbus A310: 
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DC-10-30: 
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Boeing 747-357: 
36; 63; 276. 
Boeing 747-357 
Combi: 

24; 57; 195. 


When you 

hold one of these 
three cards, 
please go aboard 
and take your 
seat: 

Red boarding 
card, First Class. 
Blue boarding 
card, Business 
Class. 

Green boarding 
card, Economy 
Class. 








Once again Swissair has renovated its 
fleet not only outwardly but from the 
inside. You now have the choice of 3 
classes instead of the previous 2. This 


means you cn afford exa 
standard you care to afford at 
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ctly the 
all times 


and places, on the entire Swissair route 


network. 








The Swissair 
route network 
includes some 
100 destinations 
all over the 
world: 48 in 
Europe, 13 in the 
Near and Middle 
East, 10 in the 
Far East, 19 in 
Africa, 4 in 
South America, 
and 5 in 

North America. 
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f weather thanks to 
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is a unique and proven 
»atrol aircraft, that represents 
:he best maritime surveillance 
Dackage currently available for 
‘oastal surveillance. 

The range includes the 
Searchmaster ‘Lima’ with chin- 
mounted radome equipped 
with 360° Litton search radar 
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mounted 240? radar or ‘Bravo’ 
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Bendix Target radar. 
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n the protection of off-shore 
“esources, control of illicit 
‘rade and entry, and security 

f coastlines, shipping, and 
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weather surface surveillance, 
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the search sophistication of a 
larger aircraft at a fraction of 
the cost. 

Increased reliability and 
outstanding fuel-efficiency 
add to the economy of this 
aircraft's operation. 

Examine the features 
of the Searchmaster and 
youll discover the natural 
advantages of the Nomad 

genealogy. 

Features like low service 


S 


- and maintenance costs, 


unsurpassed crew vision and 


Ppreheng 
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resources of the Australian 
Government and its aircraft 
factories. 

For further details on any 
of the Searchmasters, contact: 
The Nomad Marketing 
Group, 226 Lorimer Street, 
Port Melbourne, Victoria, 

3207 AUSTRALIA. Telex: 
DEPRODY AA 30252. 
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comfort, real low- 
speed manoeuvrability 
and outstanding 
STOL capability. è 
Searchmaster ^ 
comes with full 
technical and spare-parts 
back-up through the wide 
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SHARP HAS ITALL 
DOES IT ALL. 


Whatever your copying task, there is a superbly 
engineered Sharp copier all ready to perform it. 





SF-780 
Multiprovider 








SF-825 
Creative Copier 













a SF-430 15-Bin Sorter 





SF-771 

















Expandable Copier 
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SF-755 
Basic Compact 


SF-900 
New Business Copier 


SHARP CORPORATION JAPAN 


4SF-402 1,000-Sheet 








Does your office demand speedy 
copywork? And versatile copywork, 
like enlargement/reduction? Maybe 
you want to keep your options 
open for the future with automatic 
sorting and document feeding 
potential. To satisfy these needs 
choose the SF-900, Sharps New 
Business Copier. 

Are you in the market for a 
compact, deskside copier, capable 
of fulfilling basic needs at a basic 
price? Then choose the no-frills 
SF-755. 

If you're looking for something in 
between the SF-900 and SF-755, 
Sharp has additional models to 
measure up to your particular 
standard. 
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NEW BUSINESS TRENDS 





€ TAIWAN: AURORA CORPORATION 
Bth FI.. No. 148. Sung Chiang Rd.. Taipei. Taiwan 
Tel: (02) 5639971 (10 lines) 


€ THAILAND: THE BANGKOK TRADING CO.. LTD 
995-999 Charoen Krung Road. Pitsien Bridge 
Bangkok 5. Thailand Tel. 234.5093 


€ THE PHILIPPINES: 
DATACOM SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
No. 65 Buendia Avenue. Makati, Metro 
Manila, The Philippines 
Tel: 815-24-73, 815-24-74, 815-24-11, 815-18-73 


@ INDONESIA: P.T. TRITANU 
Jalan Ir. H. Juanda III NO. 12. Jakarta 
Pusat-Indonesia Tel: 367608 (4 Saluran) 


€ HONG KONG: ROXY ELECTRIC CO., LTD 
Room 1701-1710. Admiralty Centre. Tower 1,18 
Harcourt Road. Hong Kong Tel. 5-8229311 (16 lines) 


€ SINGAPORE: ROXY (SINGAPORE) PTE. LTD. 
483 Tanglin Halt Road, Singapore 0314 

Tel: 631911 

Show Room 

111 North Bridge Road «01-30. Peninsula Plaza, 
Singapore 0617 Tel: 3381216 


@ MALAYSIA: ROXY (MALAYSIA) SDN. BHD. 
Lot 16. Jalan 223. Section 14 Petaling Jaya. 
Selangor Malaysia Tel. 571477. 571295. 574313. 
571364 and 561911 

Branches 


Penang; 409-409A, Burmah Road. Penang 
Tel: 22660 
Ipoh: 64-64A. Maxwell Road. Ipoh Tel: 521974 
Malacca: 387 & 387A, Taman Pringgit Jaya, Malaka 
Tel: 29218 
J. Bahru: 5 & 7, Jalan Sutera Satu, Taman 
Sentosa, Johore Bahru Tel: 336353 
Kuantan: B-2008, Jalan Air Putih, Kuantan 
Tel: 20431 


€ SRI LANKA: BROWN & COMPANY LIMITED 
P.O. Box 200, 481. Darley Road, Colombo 10. Sri 
Lanka Tel: 91171 (8 lines) 


€ BANGLADESH: UNIVERSAL BUSINESS 
MACHINE LIMITED 





SETTING 
Al-Haj Mansion (3rd FI ). 82. Mother 
Commercial Area 
Dacca-2. BANGLADESH 
Phones 257123 4 6 
Telex 64-2498 
Cable Saroja, t 


€ PAKISTAN: BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL 
Nelson Chambers. P.O Box 681 1.1. Chunor 
Road. Karachi-Pakistan Tel: 214922. 213 





* Please contact your local Sharp 
distributor for further informatior 

















For the modern Marco Polo, 
anew trade route to Frankfurt. 


F rom April 3rd, Cathay Pacific's network will expand 
even further to include Frankfurt. With flights 
to and from Hong Kong via Abu Dhabi. 
Now, even more, you can rely on us to get you to E a 
major destinations in Europe, Australasia and 
North America, with unique non-stop and one stop flights 
and the most comprehensive network in the Far East. 
Cathay Pacific is the airline designed for the real 
traveller. For you, the modern Marco Polo. 





DHAHRAN SERVICE SUBJECT TO GOVERNMENT APPROVAL 


THE REAL TRAVELLER'S WAY 
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i | ays good 
forsome amusing s in South 
and Southeast : couple of 
months ago The Statesman of New 
Delhi reported that monkeys had be- 
seiged a police station and fought a 

ith the cops to rescue a 
baby monkey. which had sneaked 
into a prison van parked by the cop 
shop and was tucking into some 
potatoes inside it, when a sentry crept 
up and slammed the door. 

e lively account continues (and it 
|: i$ best read aloud with a slight Indian | 
'accent): "The trapped baby created 

such a hullabaloo that within mi- 

mutes a gang of monkeys collected. 

‘While their leader jumped atop the 

van, the others sat on the wall, block- 
ing the entrance to the police station. 
l'he situation took a turn for the 

rse when a policeman hit the 

^leader of the gang with a stone. A 
fight ensued between policemen 

armed with lathis and guns and the 

monkeys. But the simians stuck to 
their guns. The police later decided to 
release the trapped monkey. Cauti- 


ously the door was opened. The baby | 


-jumped out and the monkeys left with 
"their young one." 

^ The report left unexplained what 
‘guns the simians stuck to. | 
“@ OVER the border in Bangladesh, a | 
cry for help was contained in a recent 
letter to the editor of the New Nation 
from Md Ahsanullah of Dhaka. 
(Again, this is best read aloud in a 
Bengali accent.) He wrote: 


‘Monkeys have become a chronic prob- | 
lem. in Gandaria they come in a group | 
and snatch away food, vegetables and 
fruits from different households. If they 
fail to get foodstuff, they take away 
, utensils and whatever they can ley their 
hand on. The notorious monkeys even 
;,tern clothes kept out-side for drying in 
"the sun. The pedestrians and hawkers 
become easy targets of their attack. But 
the notoriety of the monkeys are not li- | 
mited there, They make obscene ges- 
tures ‘particulary at. womenfolk. It is 
very difficult for women staying home 
"alone at daytime. If the excarsions of 
| the. monkeys are not stopped im- 
“mediately, people of this area will al- 
: ways feel insecured and at adds to live 
here. We urge the Dhaka Municipal 
Corporation to take immediate steps to 
save the people from such an undessira- 
ble situation.» 


@ OVER in Africa, Swaziland's na- 
tional newspaper, The Swazi Ob-| 
server, revealed recently in a front- 
page spread that the boot is on the 
other foot on that continent: 

"Three families in Nhlangano have 





been thrown out of their homesteads 
|. after they were allegedly found rid- 
4: ing baboons in the middle of the night 
at Ngelane area. They were thrown 

it on witchcraft suspicion.” Appa- | 


e families were spotted tak- | 
ing their “joyrides” and duly evicted | 
from their.homes — though the arti- 
cle did not explain why such severe 
action should be taken against them | 
or indeed why riding a baboon should 
be regarded as practising witchcraft. 
Still, it made an unusual headline: 

a 
H 


bE. US 

Baboon riders | 
i 3 i $ i è E 
chucked out | 
e THIS column has recently fea- 
tured some very purple passages pen- | 
ned by Indian salesmen — usually by 
purveyors of dry goods. Evidently | 
Stakes are rising in the rhetoric.com- 
petition. Nithya and Narayan 
Ramachandran send me two of the 











| latest florid examples published in 


the Deccan Herald of. Bangalore re- 
cently: ; 


TODAY & TOMORROW 


ONLY 
TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 


GOODWILLSALE 
I AM A SON OF INDIA 
THIS BODY IS MINE 
THIS SOUL BELONGS 
TO ME 
THIS HOSIERY & 
TEXTILE SALE IS 
CONDUCTED BY ME 
NOBODY CAN STOP ME 
BY SELLING MY GOODS 
AT THE LOWEST. RATE! 
OUR RATES ARE THE CHEAPEST WHICH YOU HAVE 
URES I ilL el 


Interestingly, though the adver- | 
tiser specified that the sale was for | 
“today & tomorrow only,” the ad was 
run for a week or more. But topping 














even that is the appeal of one Nat- 
warlal: : 
THE EARTH IS FULL OF S 
SOME PEOPLE PURIFY TH 
SELVES IN THE HOLY WATE 
AND SOME PEOPLE GO TO 
PLACES TO REDUCE 
SINS. I, NATWARLAL WANT TO 
GIVE AWAY MY BLANKETS. A' 
VERY CHEAP RATES. TO- 
REDUCE MY SINS. 


HERE TS MY CHALLENGING RATES 


i ue a gt i a ge a sait 


@ TWO headlines from Indonesia. 
The first from the Jakarta Post of 1 
December 1 983 s 


ro 


| | 
, oncitybuses! | 


The next from 


Policeman stabbed 
By Our Reporter : 

A massive manhunt has been! 
davnched hy the. police for the 


e A SLIGHTLY off-putting a 
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PTE LTD 
hag an immediate 
Mey form 
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* Minimum certificate in 


€ KANUNGSUK Chinbanchornlert is the “Sale Exclusive" 


means executive) of a car-hire firm in 


potential clients. He began: *We are delight to offer our c 
of vehicle for you, when youneed the car for entertain or 
with your car, please call us, our car will bein your ha 
you every models of four doors sedan and mini-bus vehicle 


Lastly we are, for 


onsideration,as above offered, ve are really 


Bangkok which ree 


eany problem 
suddenly. 


hopping this will be the first step of a long and successful copulation. 


Mean while.we are pl 
discuss on your which,our offer. 


Hopping to hé FoR 


sed to let you know,that we would be pleased to 


prepa 


n, thanking you. , we remains. 








































































p The most ambii- 

"«€ 4 ous proposal so far 

5 made as a means 

i of protecting the 

- ireeaom of the 
EW Hongkong people 

: ~~ after sovereignty 

erts to China in 1997 is some kind of 
itutional Rusa with the 
nment has been encouraging in mu 
ple but not too reassuring in details. 
he ie people of Hongkong are left with a 
"due consultation" of their 
"serious consideration" 


interests. 
And though there is a commonly felt 


utions to regulate the relationship 
governors and the governed, it is 
om the truth that there are shared 
alues attached to such documents. 
true that à constitution can be 
nsidered not a constitution for the 
ick of certain guarantees. Those who 
e interested in finding a universal 
tem, of morality and common ac- 
»ptance of ideals in these documents 
likely to be disappointed. 
he. most. succinct definition of a 
stitution can be found in Black's 
ib Dictionary: "The organic and 
mental law of a nation or state, 
may be written or unwritten, es- 
shing the character and concep- 
on of its government, laying the basic 
inciples to which its internal lifeisto 
e conformed, organising the govern- 
ent, and regulating, distributing, and 
ing the functions of its different 
epartments, and prescribing the ex- 
nd manner of the exercise of 
ign power." 


La constitution implies no set for- 
la for the balance of power between 
vereign and. the people, nor 
tsany fixed moral content. Thus 
ed a despotie monarch can have a 
onstitution, repressive though it may 
Likewise a monolithic closed so- 
n hàve a constitution, where 
.ereeds and. sects are re- 
! ssly oppressed, These. points 
ust be made clear to the people of 
ongkong in contemplating a con- 
itutional document for their future. 
The challenge then to the Hongkong 
eople in. the fight for their freedom 
nd other human rights is how to 
ake their values known, respected 
legally protected. There are those 
longkong who choose to believe 
this will not pose any insurmount- 
lem. Their reasoning is: 

their mother land and thus 


of | 


der this formulation; it is obvious | 






| 





» China needs Hongkong for 
economic and political reasons and 
thus will be inclined not to kill the 
goose which lays the golden eggs. 
» China isin the process of developing 
a constitutional government. Many 
freedoms and rights are guaranteed 
under the Chinese Constitution; there- 
fore the people of Hongkong should 
have nothing to be concerned about. 
With respect to the motherland con- 
sideration, it is true that there is an 
ethnic bond between the people of 


ES REPL RENDIR SLOT ERS TIES ETE 


Kam C. Wong was born in Hongkong | 
| and educated in the United States. He is 


throughout the world for con- | 


a lecturer in law at the Department of 
Government and Public Administration 
atthe Chinese University of Hongkong. 


[E LEE 


Hongkong and of mainland China. In- 
deed a large portion of the territory's 
people migrated from the mainland, 
one way or another. There were only 
4.000-odd local residents when the 
British took over Hongkong in 1842. 
The new generation still has family 
roots in the mainland. This ethnic con- 
nection, strong though it may be, can- 
not discount the fact that a large 
majority of the Hongkong people were 


born and educated locally and found 


their fortunes within the territory. 


ost of the population in Hongkong 
migrated for no other reason than 
that it is a free haven where their 
labour would be rewarded and their 
future secured. Therefore, they have an 
identity of their own, quite separate 
from their motherland. If the analogy 
is carried further, the sons and 
daughters of China have come of age 
and become mature adults in theirown 
right. Having been brought up by foster- 
parents and raised under a different 
roof, a generation gap between the 
mother and children is to be expected. 
Wil the ethnic bondage, so at- 
tenuated by.time (after all, the children 
have been away from home for more 





*The sons and daughters of 
China have come of age and 
become mature adults in their 
own right. Having been brought 
up by foster-parents and raised 
under a different roof, a 
generation gap between the 
mother and children i is to be 








than 140 years), be strong enough to 
make the mother see to the needs of her 
offspring in the face of irreconcilable 
differences of values and tastes, espe- 
cially when such divergence of values 
reflects fundamental differences in 
world views? Oris it more likely, as has 
so often happened in disputes between 
parents.and child, that the stronger of 
the two, either economically or physi- 
cally, will prevail? . 

Theutilitarian argument is not with- 
out its appeal. It is argued that since 
Hongkong isan established commer- 
cial centre with human resources and: 
| international connections from which. 
China can derive substantial benefits 
Peking would be remiss in tampering 
with the status.quo. This is especially 
so given the modernisation needs. of 
China. The successful integration of 
Hongkong .into.China will also set a 
precedent for any future negotiation 
and settlement with Taiwan. Thus it is 
compatible with China's interest to ^ 
keep the stability of Hongkong in the 
short term (50 years) and if need be 
forever. This argument is based on the 
assumption that economic interests 
and the political goal of reunification 
| with Taiwan remain paramount, These 
premises may not be valid even with 
| this administration, given time; and 
certainly not necessarily true with the 
next power elite. 

Assuming, however, that this is so, it 
is well to question whether the concern 
for economic/political interests on the 
| part of China will necessarily mean a; 
guarantee of a panoply of humar . 
rights, benefiting the yearnings ant 
aspirations of the Hongkong people. 
The basic tenet of this observation is, if 
it is China's. desire to maintain the 
local economy and stability for a speci- 
fic utilitarian purpose, it is most likely 
that therights of the Hongkong people 
will. be assured only to the extent 
necessary to guarantee the» smooth 
functioning of the territory. Hence any 
freedom and rights not acceptable to 
China, and beyond those that are“ 
needed for the functioning of the ter- = 
ritory will not be acknowledged, no 
matter how legitimate the expecta- 
pones are or how entrenched they have: 
been: 

It is eenaa: for instance, that 
racecourse gambling will not be al- 
lowed since itis deemed not conducive 
to the regular functioning of Hong- 
kong. and. net compatible with the 
socialist creed. This is not to suggest 
that China is malicious or intention- 
ally oppressive, only to forewarn that = 
benevolent impo ition not: welcomed m 
by.the local: 
































... The last argument d 
faith in the constitutional 
and values of China. It is quite true 
.. that the fifth constitution is a most im- 
| pressive document. It was formulated 

in two years, and after the most exten- 


sive consultation promulgated by the 


National People's Congress in De- 
cember 1982. It embodies principles of 
freedom of speech, association and re- 
 ligion as well as other fundamental 
rights. There are also structural 
guarantees against abuse of power — 
for instance, the local procurator is to 
- supervise the police in their investiga- 
\ tions and arrests. It appears even to 
` surpass some of the more established 
. A andenlightened constitutions — in the 
A United States, for instance, there is no 
| 3 Ala right to work nor pro- 
. ection against insult. è 
7 This affirmative guarantee of 
. people's rights in China will likewise 
apply to the people of Hongkong, as 
part and parcel of Chinese sovereignty. 
Thus, it is reasoned there should not be 


any concern. The problem with this ap- : 


proach is to what extent these free- 
doms and rights are commensurate 
with Hongkong people's definition and 
expectations. No freedom or rights 
exist in the absolute. When the US 
Constitution provides that "Congress 
shall make no law . . . abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press," the 
sweeping language is still subject to 
other conflicting interests claiming 
dominant considerations. 


E ven human rights are susceptible to 
derogation in times of grave 
urgency. Thus, in the framework of 

. the European Convention on Human 

Rights, any high contracting party 

may, "in time of war or other public 

|. emergency threatening life of the na- 
tion," take measures derogating from 
its obligation, in providing protection 
for human rights. This balancing ap- 
proach is reflected in Article 50 of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1977: “In 
accordance with the people’s interests 
and for the purpose of strengthening 
and developing the socialist system, 
citizens are guaranteed freedom of 
speech, of the press, of assembly, of 
mass meetings and street processions 
and demonstrations.” 

In China’s case the basic tenent of 
the 1982 constitution is spelled out in 
Article 1, which provides that “the 
socialist system is the basic system of 
the People’s Republic of China,” and 
that the country is governed by “demo- 
cratic dictatorship led by the working 

_ class...” It is further provided in Arti- 
_ cle 2 that “all power in the People’s Re- 
public of China belongs to the people.” 
_ From these provisions it is clearly es- 
_ tablished that the interest of the people 

ll be placed above any lo i 

ular gko: 











ds on our 
. tradition 





ticular the foundation of t 





consciousness of the working class in 


China and their values will likely be 
distinct from those of Hongkong. This 
political class consciousness, rein- 
forced by strict party discipline and a 
monolithic culture, has created a mass 
which will not likely tolerate their 
wayward brother's capitalist lifestyle. 

Utilitarian and ethnic considera- 
tions will not be effective in keeping 
their resentment at bay for long. Some 
optimists see their saviour in the cur- 
rent pragmatic leadership. This is a 
blessing in disguise. For if the interests 
of Hongkong people are to rely on the 
blessing of a small group of people, 
what is the real guarantee of their fu- 
ture security? 

There are many who still see Article 
31 of the Chinese Constitution as their 
saving grace. The hope is that the arti- 
cle may be broad enough to provide 
them with a self-contained *mini-con- 
stitution" in Hongkong, thus keeping 





Big Brother at a safe distance. They re- 
lish the hope for peaceful co-existence 
without sacrificing much of the free- 
dom and rights they now enjoy. This 
lofty ideal, commendable though it 
may be, must be subjected to a realistic 
assessment of the situation. In this res- 
pect they are well advised to consult 
the American experience: contempo- 
rary documents reveal that the framers 
of the US Constitution saw man as 
"ambitious, rapacious, and vindictive" 
creatures always hungry for “power 
and advantage.” 

The more subtle encroachment on 
Hongkong people’s legitimate rights, 
however, is likely to come from more 
benevolent quarters. As so aptly put by 
libertarian philosopher F. A. Hayek: “It 
is necessary to realise that the source of 
many of the most harmful agents in 
this world are often not evil men but 
high-minded idealists, and that in par- 
talitarian 







ble and well-meaning scholars whe 
never recognised the offspring the 
produced.” mm 
Such possible abuses of power 
not be prevented by the current A 
31 of the Chinese Constitution. U. 
the article, the National People's C 
gress would remain the final arbiter o 
the Hongkong people's future am 
wellbeing. As a unique political minor 
ity group within China, the capitalis 
lifestyle and bourgeois morality of t] 
Hongkong people are not likely to b 
favourably received. B 







































































T he Chinese leadership has time 
again reassured the Hongk 
people that they should not be undul 
concerned about their own future. I 
the process the leadership has comn 
ted itself to maintaining the stabil 
and prosperity of Hongkong. 
Hongkong lifestyle will remain “si 
stantially” the same after 1997 for 
less than 50 years. The sincerity of s 
assertions and undertakings does not 
seem to be in doubt. However, the pre 
mises, even if believed, are not too en 
couraging. 4 
Even taking the Chinese Constitu 
tion at face value, the interests of th 
minority by practical necessity an 
moral imperative must be subjected te 
those of the country as a whole. Cor 
sultation and compromises betweer 
the minority and majority will serve t 
narrow any gaps between the two 
minimising any unnecessary strife. Ir 
the ultimate analysis, however, 
minority party must be willing to co 
cede to a subordinate status. This 
not be deplored — unless one is ob 
ed with power struggle and not pre-o 
cupied with constructive improvement 
of the differences between the tw 
wayward parties. But the differen 
in this case may be too great to a i 
any meaningful cooperation withou 
unduly sacrificing the rights of one 0} 
both. AES 
The more pragmatic solution to tl 
process of reconciling the legitim 
expectations of freedom and demo 
racy of the Hongkong people and 
China's political aspiration of in 
porating Hongkong under its soci 
wing is the formation of an alig 
association. ` 
Article 31 of the Chinese Constit 
tion must be amended to allow Ho 
kong to be an independent but 
sociating state of China. Hongk 
will be legitimately returned to Ch 
but simultaneously be given a 
lease of life. The two countries 
enjoy a close but detached relatio 
Ship; cooperating on matters deeme 
beneficial to both (such as trade 
defence) but maintaining totally dif- 
ferent economic, political and social 































































stralia and Indonesia are at log- 
gerheads over a large disputed 
of the Timor Sea which some ex- 
believe may contain one of the 
ld's two dozen major oilfields. In- 
esian Foreign Minister Mochtar 
umaatmadja has described as “un- 
ble” and “unrealistic” Canberra's 
ims to the area. 

chtar said in an interview that the 
al negotiating positions of the two 
ntries were so far apart it would re- 
re a high-level political decision to 
ch a compromise. He said he had 
seen any readiness from Austra- 
Labor government to do that. 
Indonesia was willing to con- 
“technical” talks with Australia 
itime boundaries, it was “not in 
particular hurry." 

ochtar, who is a lawyer by training 
I donesia’ s most senior negotiator 
| the law of the sea, spoke to the 
w during a brief stopover at 
pore airport on 29 March on his 
o Geneva and Moscow. He said 
mments were "the first time the 
Lm side has articulated its 
so clearly, I think." 

ebruaty, technical officials from 
alia and. Indonesia met in Can- 
a for several days of inconclusive 
centred on a missing section of 


or Gap, which lies between East 
or and the northwest coast of Aus- 
ia. The government of former Aus- 
prime minister Malcolm 
; which was defeated by Labor 
onths ago, held four rounds of dis- 
ions with Jakarta to try to close the 
or Gap. The talks ended in October 

without success. 
two governments signed agree- 
in 1971-72 delimiting the 
ime boundary on most parts of 
sides of the gap. However, a 250- 
ap was not covered because East 
or was then under Portuguese con- 
. Indonesia invaded and incorpo- 
the territory in 1975-76. Since 
ien tension over Timor between Aus- 
a and Indonesia, protracted by 
Deis ions leading to a new Law of 
2a Convention and a toughening 
akarta's negotiating position on 
aritime boundaries, have prevented 

Timor Gap from being closed. 

Observers believe Jakarta has the 
p-hand in the present stand-off 
th Canberra because of growing 
essures on the Labor government of 
ne Minister Bob Hawke from oil 
PS n sek of 









rn 


eabed boundary known as the | 


mor Gap rift remains 
berra and Jakarta are locked in a boundary dispute 
ving valuable offshore-oil deposits 


Michael Richardson in Singapore 


Territory to resolve the longstand- 
ing dispute over jurisdiction in the 
Timor Sea so that the search for oil and 
natural gas in the area can proceed 
without delay. 

The need for the Hawke government 
to finalise the boundary with In- 
donesia became more acute following 
the Jabiru oil find off Australia's 
northwest coast late last year. Indica- 
tions are that the bonanza, discovered 
by a consortium headed by the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. (BHP) — the coun- 
try's biggest firm — may be part of a 
major new oilfield extending to other 
parts of the Timor Sea, including the 
zone disputed with Indonesia. 

The Jabiru field, conservatively esti- 
mated by BHP to contain about 250 


-— aT. 2 
„Ashmore Reef 
“Cartier Island 


* Scott Reef 





million barrels of recoverable oil, lies 
some 200 kms away from the Timor 
Gap and is well within a section of the 
continental shelf acknowledged by In- 
donesia as belonging to Australia. 


AU Federal Minister for Re- 
sources and Energy Sen. Peter 


Walsh said last month that the Bureau 


of Mineral Resources expected further 
oil discoveries to be made not only near 
the major Jabiru field in the Bonaparte 
Basin, but also in nearby regions of 
similar geology. He said this might 
mean Australia could be almost self- 
sufficient in crude oil by the early 
1990s. 

The feature of the seabed in the 
Timor Gap which has excited the in- 
terest of geologists and oil moguls is a 
huge dome-shaped jurassic rock struc- 
ture, known as Kelp. The most conser- 
vative estimate puts the oil reserves in 
Kelp at around 500 million barrels, 
and the most optimistic is for 
m ore than | 5 billion | 
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, if the lowest 
were accurate, Kelp would be Austra- 
lia’s second biggest oilfield, behind 
Bass Strait's Halibut, with its 1.1 bil- 
lion barrels of remaining recoverable 
crude. If the upper estimate were cor- 
rect, Kelp would be one of the 25 
biggest fields in the world and would 
treble Australia’s remaining oil re- 
serves of 1.85 billion barrels. 

So the stakes in the negotiations be- 
tween Canberra and Jakarta are po- 
tentially very high. Companies with 
individual or overlapping interests in 
the disputed zone include Woodside 
Petroleum, Pelsart Oil NL, Oil and * 
Minerals Quest NL, Otter Exploration j 
NL and Australian Aquitaine — an . 
offshoot of the French oil group Elf- ` 
Aquitaine. All permits in the area have © 
been suspended and exploration work 
frozen pending completion of the sea- 
bed talks. 

The agreed boundary, on either side 
of the Timor Gap, is much closer to In- 
donesian territory than to Australia 
and roughly follows the line of the 

Timor Trough — a deep 
canyon on the seabed be- 
tween 30 and 50 nautical 
miles from the south coast 
of Timor island. Australia 
argued in the past that the 
trough, which is more 
than 3,000 ms deep in 
places, is a natural divide 
separating the wide Aus- 
tralian continental shelf 
from the narrow Timor 
shelf, and that the gap 
should be closed with a 
straight line. 

Jakarta maintains that 
the continental shelf be- - 
tween East Timor an 
Australia is continuous 
and that the boundary 
should be drawn along 2 median line 
equidistant from the tv'o shores. If 
conceded by Canberra, this would 
mean the loss of thousands of square 
kilometres of promising oil and gas 
areas including most, if not all, of the 
Kelp structure. On the other hand, 
companies with interests in or working 
close to the disputed zone want sec- 
urity of tenure before they undertake 


H 


large expenditures. 


Mochtar said Indonesia was seeking 
“a fair settlement” in the negotiations 
with Australia. “I think the median 
line is a fair settlement because the 
new law as laid down in the Law of the 
. both Aus- 
tralia and Indonesia signed, has aban- 
doned the old definition of continental 
shelf of the 1958 [Geneva] convention, 
on which the previous negotiations 
were based. 
"The Indonesian position is based 
squarely on the law existing at present. 
The Australian position is that we 


atural- | should just draw a line connecting the 
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ing: ‘Negotiate in 1984 on the basis of 
the 1958 convention which has already 
been revised.’ Its an untenable posi- 
tion." 

Mochtar said Indonesia had diffi- 
culty assembling its experts for techni- 
cal negotiations of the kind being con- 
ducted with Australia on maritime 
boundaries because they were at vari- 
ous posts abroad. So “we will have to 
let some time pass before we have 
another round...” June has been men- 
tioned as a possible date for the sixth 
round of talks. 

Did he think the matter could be re- 
solved quickly, or would it take a long 
time? *I don't know," Mochtar said, 
"[for] that you will have to ask the Aus- 
tralian side. I don't know whether 
there has been an offer [from Can- 
berra] of a compromise line." He con- 
firmed that a compromise would in- 
volve splitting the difference between 
the Australian and Indonesian posi- 
tions, but said he could not commit 


— Jakarta to acceptance of such a com- 


promise. 


ochtar said Canberra and Jakarta 
would have to *decide it would be 
difficult to continue like this — basing 
arguments purely on technical and 
legal data — and that a political deci- 
sion has to be made to resolve the issue. 


— That would require, I think, the mak- 
— ing ofa compromise. But I haven't seen 


any readiness [to do that] on the part of 
Australia." 

But the foreign minister noted that 
as far as Indonesia was concerned, 
things had not reached the stage where 
a political decision was required. “I’m 
content to leave it at the technical 
level. We are notin a particular hurry,” 
he added. 

The importance of the maritime- 
boundary negotiations with Indonesia 
is underscored by Australian officials 
who admit that a key to an overall 
solution is completing the seabed 
boundary in the Timor Gap. Also at 
stake in the talks are areas not covered 
by the 1971-72 seabed boundary 
agreements. Apart from the Timor 
Gap, the missing parts cover the west- 
ern end of the 1972 line and a separate 
boundary between Australia’s Christ- 
mas Island territory and the main In- 
donesian island of Java. 

In addition, the whole separate 
boundary between Australia’s fishing 
zone and  Indonesia's exclusive 
economic zone must be negotiated, 
though a provisional fisheries arrange- 
ment was settled in 1981 to overcome 
the practical problems of overlapping 
fisheries jurisdictions. That arrange- 
ment roughly follows the median line 
— except in the west, where it comes 
close to Australia's Ashmore and Car- 
tier islands — but was stated to be 
without prejudice to the final position 
of either government or to the seabed 
delimitation negotiations. 
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As Indian-Soviet friendship is shown in space, a 
tale of KGB agents hints at some reservations 


By A Correspondent 


s India's first spaceman, Sqdn-Ldr 

Rakesh Sharma, was orbiting the 
earth with two Soviet cosmonauts re- 
cently in a highly publicised demon- 
stration of friendship between Moscow 
and New Delhi, Indian security offi- 
cials back on the ground were taking a 
far less sanguine view of the Soviet 
Union and its ambitions in the Sub- 
continent. 

For the second time, India has shown 
the door to a Soviet Embassy official 
on the eve of a very important Soviet 
visit — a development which is seen by 
some as a gesture on the part of the In- 
dians to remind Moscow of the limit of 
their “special relationship." The first 
case was in December 1980 just before 
president Leonid Brezhnev's last visit 
to New Delhi. At that time India asked 
forcefully for the withdrawal of two 
Soviet Embassy officials. 

Now it has been revealed that just 
before the recent visit of Soviet De- 
fence Minister Dmitriy Ustinov, who 
came to New Delhi on a friendship and 
arms-selling mission, the Indians 
brought pressure to bear to oust an as- 
sistant military attaché at the Soviet 
Embassy, Maj. Nikolai Gololobov. 

The incident was kept quiet at the 
time and only came to light because of 
a leak to a Supreme Court senior law- 
yer, Prannath Lekhi, who then passed 
it on to parliament and the press. But 
observers say that the fact that the In- 
dian authorities did not want to make 
it public does not rule out the sugges- 
tion that it was a deliberate private 
“message” to the Soviets not to take 
liberties despite their surface friendli- 
ness. 

In his original accusations, Lekhi 
was apparently slightly off the mark 
but he was near enough to open the 
subject up. In a telegram addressed to 


Foreign Minister Narasimha Rao, and 
released to the press, he accused the 
minister of misleading the public by 
not acknowledging the fact that India 
had expelled Gololobov, whom he said 
was an agent of the Soviet GRU mili- 
tary intelligence organisation. 

Lekhi claimed that Gololobov had 
been caught trying to steal from a 
Foreign Ministry official a copy of 3 
letter from President H. M. Ershad of 
Bangladesh to Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. In fact, Gololobov was 
not expelled but withdrawn, and it ap- 
pears that he had made an advance to 
junior officer of the Defence Ministr: 
not the Foreign Ministry. 

Unwilling to indulge in a public con- 
frontation that an expulsion order 
would entail, the Indian Government 
apparently told Soviet Ambassador 
Vassily Rykov to send Gololobov pack- 
ing. Rykov is said to have ignored the 
Indian demand for about 12 days. The 
Indians finally told him they would 
have to take it up as a matter of priority 
with Ustinov. This clearly would have 
been an embarrassingly bad augury for 
the much-heralded visit. Gololobov 
finally left on 24 February, not long be- 
fore Ustinov arrived at the beginning 
of March. 


hen Lekhi blew the whistle, the 

news was carried by the Indian na- 
tional newsagency, the Press Trust of 
India, and was published by more than 
a dozen newspapers across the country 
but none in New Delhi except for tw 
obscure Urdu-language dailies. Lekl 
was quick to see the hand of the KGB 
in this, alleging that the seventh de- 
partment of the first directorate of the 
KGB deals with the Indian press and is 
responsible both for planting disinfor- 
mation and preventing publication of 
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enior Soviet foreign trade officials in 

‘Mattes: on the charge of bribery. 

He said that the executed officials’ 
specific responsibilities had been im- 
_ ports from India, a country which they 
had visited several times in the past 
_ three years. He further alleged that by 
paying inflated prices for inferior 
E quality rice, the Soviet officials had 

imped some Rs 600 million (US$63 
lion) into the pockets of those re- 

j sible for exports from India. The 

~ treasury bench did not respond to his 

. demand for information on this case. 

.  Lekhi has a special interest in the 
subject of KGB activities. Late last 
year, taking note of the prime minis- 
ter's statement that apart from Pakis- 
tan, other foreign powers were also en- 
gaged in covert activities in India, he 
had sent her a telegram demanding 
that three KGB men in India be thrown 
out of the country. His telegram ig- 
nored, he moved in the New Delhi 
courts to try to forcethe government to 
take action. He lost the case but his ap- 
peal is still pending in the Supreme 
Court. 










In his application, Lekhi named the 
three men as G. N. Kopeykin of the 
Soviet Consulate in Bombay and A. P. 
-Oropinski and V. M. Stychkov of the 
embassy in New Delhi. He has pointed 
^ut that Kopeykin and Oropinski are 

wo of the 105 Soviets expelled from 
mee ein i in 1978, and Stychkov was ex- 
. pelled from Ethiopia in 1964. 
Oropinski has now left for Moscow. 
The other two are still in India. 

Subsequently, Lekhi added the 

names of L. N. Zhegalov, correspon- 





from France in 1976; Yuri A. Semenov, 
_| now at the trade office, expelled from 
-| China in 1974, and Vladimir Ter- 
‘| tishnikov currently Aeroflot represen- 


the execution of two- 


^ nov, currently 
eneral in Calcutta, expelled 


tative in Calcutta and expelled from 
Madrid in 1982. 

Lekhi was correct in identifying the 
backgrounds of the officials except in 
the cases of Ivanov and Semenov, who 
are not the Ivanov and Semenov who 
were expelled from France and China. 
However, he has correctly identified 
Tertishnikov, despite the fact that he 
now uses the name Typchnikov. 


part from those named by Lekhi in 

his court case, there are several other 
Soviets and other Eastern bloc repre- 
sentatives expelled from various coun- 
tries now in India. They include E. V. 
Ustenko, currently a counsellor at the 
New Delhi embassy, Lieut-Col Valery 
A. Amosov, now assistant military at- 
taché, who was expelled from Ghana 
in 1979; first secretary at the embassy 
E. B. Charchian, who was expelled 
from the US in 1975; Pravda corres- 
pondent V. I. Korovikov, who was ex- 
pelled from Ghana in 1967; T. Fiecko 
now counsellor at the Polish Embassy, 
n ene from Switzerland in 1977, 
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Perez Novoa, who was accredited on 1€ 
November 1981. He was expelled fi 
Ethiopia on 4 May 1978, along wi: 
counsellor, Frank Ortiz Rodri 
Also expelled at the same time 
South Yemeni counsellor. The e 
sions occurred because the pro-Soy 
rival to Ethiopian leader Mengist 
Haile Mariam, Negede Gobeze, 
living in exile in Paris for some 
received a South Yemen passport. 
on arrival in Addis Ababa was m 
Novoa's official car and in perso 
Rodriguez and the South Yen 
counsellor, and driven straight to th 
ambassador's residence. 4 
Hearing of Gobeze’s surreptitious 
arrival, Mengistu ordered his troops t 
surround the ambassador’s residence, e 
demand the surrender of Gobeze 
use force if necessary. No 
negotiated skilfully and arran 
Gobeze's safe return to Paris, but w s 
expelled himself. i 
When he was posted to India he wa: 
designated ambassador to Nepal, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka as w 
Knowing his background, Banglades 
and Nepal withheld his accreditation 
for almost a year but finally accep 
rg Sri Lanka has not accepted him sí 
ar. | 
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Shim Jae Hoon in Seoul 
t is 4:30 a.m. in a middle-class resi- 
dential area of Seoul. Elderly people 
appear in the still-dark streets 
utching their leather-bound Bibles, 
efying the cold. They are on their way 
an early-morning service at the local 
hurch. A church in Seoul is basically 
anywhere where people can wor ship: 
the second floor of an office building, 
say, or a makeshift army tent on an 
empty lot. 
.— This kind of thing goes on every Sun- 
- day in Seoul, a city of nearly 10 million 
: "people. All over the South Korean cap- 
ital, tens of thousands of people con- 
_ verge on the churches. There are 2,000 
. Protestant churches in Seoul with 2.5 
million believers — 25% of the entire 
opulation. They are administered by 
ime 12,000 deacons, ministers, pastors 
d other members of the clergy. 


the real impact of Christianity in 
South Korea; it has to be felt. One of 
the best places to experience itis in the 
Yongnak Presbyterian Church, not far 
fr om the city centre. There, during five 
services offered every Sunday, more 
than 3,000 believers are crammed into 
the church ata time. At theother end of 
t e city, in Yoido Plaza, the Full Gos- 
pel Church — according to its spokes- 
man — attracts some 180,000 people, 
with 12,000 people sitting in the main 
W vorshipping hall, which resembles a 
large football stadium. Clutching their 
Bibles, the rest of the crowd fills the 
corridors, the basement chambers and 
he square outside, to hear the Rev. 
ul Yonggi Cho's fiery sermon re- 
layed over a closed-circuit TV system. 
E, Although much less boisterous, the 
city’s Roman Catholic strength ex- 
eeds 500,000. They worship at 122 
churches in the capital. At the 
. Myongdong Cathedral, near a fashion- 
able shopping area, 5-6,000 young 
_ people — many university students — 
take daily shifts to absorb catechism 
essons. Although the church tradi- 
ionally has been far less aggressive in 
its proselytising than the Protestants, 
3 Cardinal Stephen Kim has called this 
time “a golden age of Christian pro- 
. selytising." 
- Even South Koreans are amazed at 
the rate of their Christianisation. 
ing a Christian is nothing special 





- But these figures alone do not convey 
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Confucianist South Korea rapidly converts to Christianity 


Phenomenon 
of the cross 


any more: the question is, to which de- 
nomination do people belong? Not an 
easy question, for, 
Ministry of Culture and Education, 
South Korea has 68 different Protes- 
tant denominations and sects. 


according to the 


In any case, according to the govern- 


ment census — the first ever underta- 
ken — of 1 October 1983, 
people considered themselves Protes- 
tants. 


5.3 million 


There are 25,000 Protestant 


churches of various denominations, 
served by more than 62,000 clergy. 
These figures indicate that 13.4% of 













Pope John Paul Il: a golden age. 





the total South Korean population is 
Protestant (while 1.7 million South 
Koreans are Catholics). South Korea, 
in short, is definitely on the way to be- 
coming the first Confucian country to 


turn predominantly Christian. But 


why? 


nly a generation ago, South 
Qe was still dominated by 

Confucianism; people worship- 
ped the souls of their ancestors as a 
matter of course. The native religious 
tradition is animistic; a world consist- 
ing of various gods, demons and spirits 
with whom one could sometimes com- 
municate — often through shamans, 
who could also tamper with one's de- 
stiny, in the present as well as in the 
after-life. Koreans have always had a 
tendency to appease their angry, 











happy, playful or jealous gods and 
spirits with worldly offerings. So how 
do these native beliefs blend into or 
conflict with the Christian faith? Or, 
indeed, how did Christianity come to 
replace them? 

Andrew Choi, a Roman Cathol 
priest studying the history of h.. 
church's development here, puts it 
down to a feeling of insecurity. “The 
Korean War," he said, “left a perma- 
nent scar on the psyche of most South 
Koreans." Certainly the three years of 
fratricidal war — with its toll of 3 mil- 
lion dead — destroyed the fabric of the 
Confucian structure which had domi- 
nated the Korean mind. The war split 
families and shook up social and poli- 
tical hierarchies. At the same time, it 
enhanced industrialisation and neces- 
sitated the need for modernisation. 
Above all, it made the government — 
the traditional symbol of authority — 
appear shaky, as the United States 
bore the brunt of the fighting. And, as 
the Confucian edifice collapsed, a huge 
spiritual vacuum appeared. 

Those who went to church during the 
post-war period found not only suc- 
cour but also a new vitality to cop- 
with economic, social and politic: 
confusion. The Roman Catholic 
Church added 100,000 new converts 
each year for the three years 1956-58. 
The Protestants, with American mis- 
sionaries offering relief and salvation, 
did even better. 

The fact that the first South Korean 
Government was led by Syngman 
Rhee, a Methodist, further spread the 
faith all over the country. Rhee 
exemplified the new power elite: 
Christians with an American educa- 
tion or people who had learned English 
at missionary schools and thus de- 
veloped access to the US military gov- 
ernment which administered the 
South until 1948. Christians represent- 
ed a new modernising force. 

Wartime missionary activities pro- 
duced many dedicated Christians, but 
also controversial movements such as 
the Rev. Sun Myong Moon’s Unifica- 
tion Church and the Rev. Pak Tae Son’s 
Olive Branch Church. These self- 
styled modern prophets preach a 
theology based on messianic charisma. 
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to bea reborn Chri 

a “Millenium Castle" town south of 
Seoul, from where he controls the 
wordly goods of his followers, as well 
as their spirits. Inside this economi- 
cally self-sufficient little empire, Pak 
has abolished money as a means of ex- 
change. Such is his charismatic power 
over his flock, that, like the Moonies, 
many have abandoned their families 
and homes to live in the millenium 
town. 

According to Tak Myong Hwan, an 
expert who has spent the past decade 
fighting these cults, the number of new 

. sects claiming a connection with 

. Christianity has grown from 64 in 1975 

^to 93 in 1980, and now have some 
188,000 followers (apart from Moon's 
and Pak's followers, whose number 
runs into millions). The mainstream 
"churches appear to be unable to con- 
— trol this swelling tide. 

Prof. Noh Kil Myong of Korea Uni- 
versity attributes the popularity of 
Christianity in South Korea to the 
consequences of radical indus- 
trialisation. A tradition-bound 
agricultural society has been 
transformed into a highly com- 
petitive industrial one in less than 
two decades, provoking social mo- 
bility on a previously unknown . 
scale: Millions of rural immigrants 
have flooded into the cities; the 
farming sector, which made up 
7095 of the total demographic 
structure in 1960, dropped to 46% 
in 1970 and to 27% in 1980. Up- 
rooted from closely knit farming 
communities and thrown into the 
grimy fringes of depersonalised 

cities, they have nowhere to turn 
to but the church. Brutalised 
urban  slum-dwellers respond 
 » much more enthusiastically to 
messages of immediate salvation | 
and success (both offered by the 
new religions) than to traditional 
virtues of hard work, dedication 
-and honesty. 

Textile workers from rural 
areas, struggling to improve their 
working conditions and to acquire 
'a stronger sense of self, have been 


attracted by the Protestant Urban Mis- 


sion, which fights to improve their 

status. The Catholic Farmers Associa- 

tion has a similar appeal by directing 

its ministry to organising farmers to 

defend their interests. Government 

suppression, instead of decreasing 

their nymper, has "EM Tope. to 
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have grown fastest in the indus- 
trial cities. According to Noh's 
figures the Catholic conversion rate 
was the highest in the port city of In- 
chon at 15.8%, followed by 13.3% in 


B Protestantism and "eu 





1 S ul. SM of these new converts em- 





brace niei ‘from. revivalist sects 
‘such as the Pentecostal Church. The 
emphasis has shifted from traditional 
Christian ethics of suffering, sharing 
and sacrifice to secular success. 

The tremendous growth of this type 
of revivalism is exemplified by the Full 
Gospel Church. Founder Cho, 48, 
claims to have cured his tuberculosis 
by the power of his faith in Christ. In 
1958, with the help of just five con- 
verts, he set up his own tent church in 
a poor northern section of Seoul. Now, 

_barely 26 years later, he commands one 
of the country’s largest Protestant 
movements, with a following conser- 
vatively estimated at 350,000 and still 
growing. He operates a fleet of buses to 
move his devotees from their homes to 
his church. 

Most of the church collections go to 
building more and more churches. 
Apart from the mammoth stadium in 
Seoul, another stadium-like temple 





has been erected at Paju, near the De- 
militarised Zone. In addition to the 
huge mess-halls in which visitors to 
this mountain retreat take their meals, 
150 cave-like catacombs have been 
built, allowing the faithful to pray.and 
enjoy communion with God in com- 
plete darkness. 

Cho has sent 120 of his missionaries 
“to the US, Europe, Japan and South- 
east Asia. His secular power is awe- 
some. Many of his sermons — delivered 
in plain language easily understood by 
uneducated workers — are sharp and 
simple: faith will heal; faith will give 
you the gift of tongues (ecstatic utter- 
ances during MS. D will bring 
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-sionaries. Moon — no relation to 










































you success in eres in work, ii 
whatever you do. a 

In Cho’s theology, many experts s€ 
traces of early Korean shamanism ai 
Confucianism all cleverly measure 
and mixed. His message strikes a cl 
in spiritually dispossessed people, 
feel insecure faced with war, poli 
uncertainty and economic deprivati 
These factors recur in a constant 
tern, not only in the new religions, 
the old ones too. 


strict hierarchy (as in the Co 
Az state) governs the clergy 
though many new converts a 
women, few of them are ordaine 
full-time ministers or pastors. Youn; 
clergy must obey older clergy and, i 
turn, hold sway over the lay peopl 
“Christians in South Korea are ni nc 
progressive or liberal," commented th: 
Rev. K.C. Suh, a former theology p 
fessor at Erwha Women's Universi 
“Our Christians are Confucians dre 
sed in Christian robes." ; 
Venality is another controversial 
pect of South Korean churches. ' 
growing practice of building 
and larger places of worship, t 
tionable campaign of aggressive 
selytisation in the streets, the ste 
of converts from rival churches all 
resent the corrupt side of religion. 
aspect of the church has received 
publicity in recent years, with the loca 
press coining the phrase "church p po] 
lution.” : 
Residents of Seoul's Yongdong 
known for its large number of very 
and politically powerful figures 
speculating which church is goi 
build the largest place of worship 
this is much more than social ch 
chat: along Yongdong’s 
thoroughfares stand some of the mo 
expensive brick buildings in South 
Korea. 
The number of critics is growi 
fast as the converts and the chui 
themselves. This may be a health 
that South Korean Christians 
aware of the need to save their re 
as well as their souls. What is in! 
ing is that the call for reform come 
so much from the clergy as from 
laity, which is becoming conce 
about the image of its belief. 
“So far, bad money is chasing out | 
good money," commented the 
Moon Sang Hi, a theologian at Se 
Yonsei University — a prestigiou 
stitution established by American 





Moon of the Unification Church 
says that Christian churches in Sou 
Korea have sacrificed quality 
quantity. “This is a time to takea 
look at ourselves," he said. “We o 
to ask how much Christianity 
changed us, or, indeed, whether 
Med us at all." RA 








1 Buruma in Seoul 


th. Korea's 1.7 million Roman 
'atholies have much to celebrate 
$ year. It is exactly 200 years since 
first Korean was converted to the 
h. And to commemorate the bicen- 
nial, Pope John Paul II will be visit- 
;South Korea in the first week of 
y. He is due to say Mass in the Ko- 
n language on Sunday, 6 May, in 
ront of an expected congregation of 
00.000. 
he pope originally was invited by 
oman Catholic Church in South 
à to come on a pastoral visit. Not 
outdone, the government then in- 
him to make a state visit. 
rtheless, the Vatican appears to 
ir the approach of the church and 
it is officially designated as a 
toral one. 
aring his stay, the pontiff will of- 
eárite known as the Promulgatio 
iversalis, whereby 103 Korean mar- 
ill be elevated to the sainthood. 

























: Roman Catholie Church in South 
orea has been growing steadily for 
ist 200 years, but since the middle 
e 1960s it has experienced a real 
. The figures speak for them- 
in 1965 the faithful numbered 
,666, climbing to more than 1 mil- 
a by 1975. Since then the conversion 
e has accelerated even more: be- 
n 1975 and 1982 the number of 
atholics went up to 1.7 million:, 
hy this extraordinary growth? And 
y should South Koreans choose to 
ome Catholics instead of, say, Pres- 
ins, Methodists © or even 
ies? The Catholics appear to have 
iral advantage over the Protes- 
is in South Korea. The strong em- 
asis in the Catholic church on 
rarchy and ceremony is congenial to 








inent: Catholie scholar in Seoul 
“Koreans worship Confucius 
than Christ, but the parish priest 
than Confucius." 

wever, what is seen to be an. ad- 
age can become a disadvantage. 
m the beginning of Christianity in 
















wurch precisely because they 
nted to escape from the hierarchical 

ffucian system. This still appears to 
ie: A foreign Jesuit priest, long ac- 
¿the South. Korean ‘church, 














ained that many young peoplej join. 


raised with Confucianism. Al 


rea, many people were attracted to 











The canonisation of the martyrs — 10 
of whom were actually French mis- 
sionaries and all of whom died vio- 
lently in the 19th century — is remark- 
able: only three countries, Italy, Spain 
and France, will have more saints than 
Korea. 


Visits by the pope cannot fail to have | 


political implications, 
countries with shaky 


especially in 
records 


church especially the younger 
priests — are active and outspoken in 
social and thus, inevitably, political 
affairs. 

They have often had the strong back- 
ing of South Korea's Cardinal Stephen 
Kim and will certainly seek encour- 
agement from the pope, who is likely to 
be sympathetic. But he is unlikely to 
offer church activists very much more 
than sympathy. Attacking a govern- 
ment faced by one of the most hostile 
communist states in the world (North 







om rural ghetto 
o urban institution 


the church because they are taken 
more seriously there than at home or at 


work. Although the Catholic hierarchy . 


— especially since the appointment of 
Cardinal Stephen Kim — is not asrigid 
as in the past, the Protestants have 
been more associated with. Western 
liberalism and democracy, appearing 
more attractive to young idealists. 


Catholics do: point out with some: | 


justification, however, that shop-front 
churches, fly-by-night seminaries, 


marginal charismatic groups and other: | | 
“the Wonju diocese, a respected figure 
-who had fled from North Korea after 


dubious organisations: are a largely 


Protestant affair. Catholicism has a- 


reputation for seriousness which tends 


to attract urban intellectuals. And as 


the church is changing its identity 
from a rural ghetto church to a more 
urban institution, the number of stu- 
dents and intellectuals wishing to be 
converted is rising fast. 

Nevertheless, the Catholics are still 
gaining conversions in rural areas too. 
In fact, 60% of rural church members 
are converts — defined as people bap- 
tised after the age of 13. Most of these 
people cited family, marriage or 
friendship reasons for joining the 
church. Only very few appear to have 
been attracted by increased political 
activism. According to a Seoul Jesuit 
*people in the countryside do not even 
realise that President Chun Doo Hwan 
took power inac d'etat. " 


on 
human rights. Certain elements in the | 











_ political 
























Rangoon’ s Aung 
Mausoleum on 9 October 1983. Accord. 
ing to a statement by John Oh, chief of 
the social affairs commission of the ar- 
chdiocese of Seoul, the pope “doesn't 
want to get involved in politics." Dur- 
ing his stay, however, he will visit 
Kwangju, the scene of the violent up- 
rising in 1980, which in itself might be 
construed as a political act. And he is 
expected to say.a prayer for North Ko- 
rean Christi if they indeed still 
exist. According to Oh, the pope 
"knows exactly what the situation in ' 
the North is." oe 
While the holies welcome the 
pope, South Korea's Protestants 
be preparing to celebrate an even mor 
extraordinary success story. This goes 
back only 100 years, to when three- 
American missionaries landed in In- 
chon harbour on Easter Sunday 1885. 
Today, there are some 5.3. million pros 
fessed South» Korean. Protestants, 




































‘mostly Presbyterians. If the so-called 






marginal Pr otestant 





ra ging from l 





The city ehürek isi a différent stry, 
however, especially in Seoul and such 
provincial céntres as Kwangju, Wonju 
and Pusan where the examples of Kim, 
Bishop Tchi Hak Soun, the poet Kim. 
Chi Ha and others have drawn many : 
idealists into the church. It all started 
after 1972, when then president Park. 
Chung Hee declared martial law and, © 
through the so-called Yushin Con- 
stitution; appropriated almost total 
power to himself. The cardinal warned 
at the Christmas Midnight Mass of thàt 
year that the new decree would end i: 
to a government without people" an 
asked the president to withdraw the 
constitution. 






he ensuing student movement was 
strongly backed by Tchi, bishop of 













having been badly tortured. He wasar- - 
rested by the Korean ‘Centr: l Intellhi-:- 
gence Agency in 1974: It w; round 
that time that 400 priests formed the 
Priests for-the Realisation of Justice 
Group to discuss social'and political 
issues. And organisations such as the - 
Catholic Farmers ciation and the : 
Young Christian ers Association -= 
became increasingly active in social — 
affairs. But, according | to à well. 
known activist in Seoul, “students and: 
workers had and still have tremendous 
expectations © 
church cannot really fulfil: : 

He went on to say that though 
Church understood the feelings of the 
students, it is still very cautious about 
making public stands: among the older 
bishops, especially, there is a strong 




























 shopfront c 
sects such as that of the Rev. Paul 
Yonggi Cho — are included, a further 2 
million-plus can be added to this fig- 
ure. Then there are the so-called Ko- 
rean Indigenous Christians, such asthe 
Korea Church of Christ or the Olive 
Tree Church. These boast more than 5 
million members. 









hat all this means is that more than 
25% of South Korea's 40-million 
population are Christians of one sort or 
another, More than 50% of the South 
Korean army are registered Christians. 
The Catholics and the Protestants will 
be celebrating these anniversaries in 
their respective ways: the Catholics, 
‘for example, will be beautifying the 
martyrs’ shrines; editing new diocesan 
histories; building churches, and re- 
leasing a bicentennial anniversary edi- 
tion of the Bible. 

Ona more practical level — and very 
much in the traditional Catholic spirit 
of charity — free eye operations will be 
available for the blind. What may seem 
to be a little less practical is the en- 
deavour to evangelise North Korea: it 
is admitted, however, that this may 
take some doing. Meanwhile, the 


Park; Chun: political caution. 


asha to arcae N 


p Er a 
Kim: backing for dissidents. 


church calls for *a complete and de- 
tailed study of the difficulties of 
evangelisation of North Korea." 

The Protestants have officially de- 
signated 1984 as the Year of Mission: 





Movement for Making Love Real — a | 


campaign which is to cost an estimated 


source of energy 
for social and po- 
litical action. 

In any case, 
though radicals 
may feel that the 
church is not 
moving fast 
enough, the ma- 
jority of Catho- 
lics are not social 
activists. Accord- 
ing to a poll con- 
ducted in the 
early 1970s, more 
than 70% of 
South ^ Korea's 
Catholics agreed 
with the state- 
ment that “social 








conservative element which wants to 
avoid any confrontation with the gov- 
ernment. Although Kim has at times 
confronted the government and is 
highly respected by social activists, 
some are disappointed by his attitude 
towards Chun — an attitude which is 
thought to be too passive. Generally, it 
is agreed that he was tougher on the 
Park regime. 

There are various explanations for 
this. Some suspect that he has prom- 
ised the government quiet for a while 
in exchange for full cooperation dur- 
ing the visit of Pope John Paul II. A 
more likely explanation, given by a 
prominent activist, is that the cardinal 
feels that social action is too frag- 
mented. According to this priest, the 
cardinal is concentrating on spiritual 
education in order to forge a common 
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change must be 
carried out slowly." And more than 
80% felt that “the faithful must pay at- 
tention to their own spiritual lives 
first, before participating in social 
welfare and development work.” 

In sum, the pope will be quite 
pleased with his South Korean flock. 
They are devout, and willing to see so- 
cial change, but not too fast and not at 
the expense of spiritual matters. They 
have their differences with the pontiff, 
notably over birth control, which is en- 
couraged by the government and ac- 
cepted as necessary by the people, but 
these are tactfully overlooked. And, as 
in the case of the Protestants, the hard- 
er the economic, social, military and 
political pressures on South Koreans 
become, the more they will turn to the 
church for solace and stability. 

— IAN BURUMA 











Won 100 million (US$126,582). Mas- 
sive rallies are planned for various 
large cities where American evangelist — 
Billy Graham, a highly popular figure 
among many South Korean Protes- 
tants and a model for a number of suc- 
cessful local charismatic preachers, is 
to appear 

The Movement for Making Love Real 
will campaign for an eye-surgery hos- 
pital and a “self-support village" for 
tuberculosis patients. There is also à 
plan to help families of prisoners who 
have committed more than two crimes 
out of economic need. Finally it hopes 
to take over welfare institutions for or- 
phans, old people and the mentally and 
physically handicapped — institutions 
which, until now, have had to rely on 
foreign aid. 

Although the government is wary of 
Christian (both. Catholic and Protes- 
tant) involvement in social affairs — 
especially those concerned with 
hunian rights or labour unions — it has 
little alternative but to support the 
Christian church in general. Given the 
present rate of growth, it is estimated 
that more than 50% of South Korea's 
population will be Christian by the 
year 2000. 


The exodus: 
fleeing the 

persecution 
of the North 


n 1945, when the Japanese occupa- 

tion of Korea ended, there were more 
than 300,000 Christians — mostly Pro- 
testants — in what is now North Korea. 
The first Protestant missionaries, ar- 
riving in the 1880s, found the North a 
fertile ground for proselytising. This 
was partly because for hundreds of 
years, the Yi dynasty which ruled 
the peninsula from Seoul — had des- 
pised the northerners. The Christian 
gospel of equality and brotherhood 
under God was so fervently embraced 
by the northerners that early Christ- 
ians proudly called the city of Pyong- 
yang, now the capital of North Korea, 
the “Second Jerusalem.” 

But all that is now past. When Presi- 
dent Kim Il Sung imposed his iron grip 
on the North in 1945, most Christians 
fled to the South. Those who remained 
were systematically persecuted, and 
their churches and other properties 
were seized by the state. Today, visit- 
ors to Pyongyang will see hardly a 
single church left standing. 

This has not, however, extinguished 
all hope among the South's Christians 
of one day reaching their brothers and 
sisters in the North. Knowing this, the 
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suggesting to the outside world — 
especially the South — that there are 
still Christians in the North today. 
Some years ago, it is said, Kim in- 
— vited a prominent overseas Korean 
— Christian minister to a dinner in 
—— Pyongyang. He surprised his guest by 
— asking him to bless the table with a 
prayer. But the visitor could find no 
E practising Christians during his entire 
trip. The North Korean Constitution 
E. = (revised in 1972) recognises the right of 
_ religious freedom, but Article 54 also 
- adds, somewhat slyly, “_.. the right of 
__{eonducting] counter-religious prop- 
aganda.” 









or all that, stirring tales of martyr- 
E dom occasionally reach the South, 
— — mainly related by defecting North Ko- 
. — reans. For example, in 1960, according 
to one such testimony, a railway 
= worker in Wonsan, caught with a 
E. crucifix inside his jacket, was arrested, 
‘tortured and executed. This incident 
E Ea to the imprisonment and execution 
~ of some 70 secret Roman Catholics in 
_ the North. 
| — Shrill commentaries in official pub- 
 lications also provide indirect evi- 
- dence that Kim may not have been 
totally successful in exterminating 
- Christians. Until 1983, the Chosun 
E (Korea’s ancient name, used by the 
_ North) Christian League — apparently 
E. .a paper organisation set up mainly for 
| propaganda purposes — was rep- 
_ resented by the then North Korean 
vice-president, Kang Yang Uk, Kim's 
— uncle on his mother's side. Kang died 
in 1983 and his officials have hinted re- 
| cently that North Korea will shortly 
- — print its own Bible and hymn book, 
| edited from the standpoint of the 
“Democratic People's Republic of 
_ Korea". 
—  . Since 1974, this organisation has re- 
3 r ceived increasing prominence, fre- 
— quently issuing statements supporting 
. southern Christian activists’ anti-gov- 
r ernment activities. In 1981 and 1982, it 
— also sponsored meetings in Vienna and 
Helsinki for overseas Korean Christ- 
^ jans — mainly to pass resolutions de- 
— nouncing the South's alleged oppres- 
_ Sion of religious activities. In August 
T 1974, it applied for membership in the 
— World Council of Churches (WCC), but 
— the matter was shelved until the WCC 
—— could send a representative into the 
= North to verify the existence of a 
— Christian church and believers. 
s E The North is unlikely to accept this 
- demand, but southern Christians re- 
- fuse to give up hope. Yu Kwan Yu's 
HLKX and HLAZ radio stations — lo- 
* cated in Inchon and Cheju island — 
. daily beam the gospel, choral music 
and other Christian-related messages 
to the North. The two transmitting to- 
wers are powerful enough to reach Ko- 
reans in China and the Soviet Far East, 
as well as in the North. 
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Christians in North Korea, while 
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Pyongyang: men pem: of the ‘Second Jerusalem.’ 


Korean listeners in China and the 
Soviet Union have responded by mail, 
but those in the North have not. All 
radio sets in the North (except for 
those in military facilities, govern- 
ment-run hotels for highly restricted 
foreigners, or owned by senior offi- 
cials) have fixed dials. Ordinary North 
Koreans cannot listen to. overseas 
broadcasts. The expensive operation 
continues in the hope of at least reach- 
ing North Korean vessels. 

Other methods have also been tried. 
Until three years ago, some aggressive, 
fundamentalist organisations floated 
balloons containing palm-sized Bibles 
printed in red jackets, making them re- 


semble Kim Il Sung's quotations — 
over the Demilitarised Zone. The bal. 
loons were timed to explode over the 
North, showering Bibles on the 
ground. It was the South's answer to 
the North's continuing tactics of show- 
ering the South with propaganda ma- 
terial from floating balloons. 

The Bible balloons have now stop- 
ped, according to church sources, after 
it was learned that those who picked 
them up in the North were arrested and 
sometimes executed. "We're con- 
cerned that this would help expose 
what Christians are left in the North 
and lead to their disappearance," said 
Yu. — SHIM JAE HOON 


A David waiting to 
bring down a Goliath 


ocial and political activism in South 

Korea's Christian churches was 
partly the product of a historical irony: 
Christians led the first two govern- 
ments after independence from Japan 
in 1945. And yet, it was largely through 
their misrule that the tradition of 
church-based political dissent began 
to take its modern shape. 

The first regime, led by Syngman 
Rhee, a Methodist and a fiery 
nationalist educated at Princeton Uni- 
versity in the United States, was over- 
thrown by a student revolution in 
April 1960. This happened shortly 
after a rigged election designed to pave 
the way for his third term in office. The 
second government, born out of this re- 
volution, led by then prime minister 
John M. Chang, a Roman Catholic, tol- 
erated so much political freedom all at 
once that it did not even survive nine 
months. Chang's government was top- 
pled by an army coup led by then gen- 
eral Park Chung Hee. 

It was under Park, probably the most 
Confucian of all post-war South Ko- 


rean leaders, that church activism re- 
vived. In October 1972, Park declared 
martial law, rewrote the constitution 
to keep himself perpetually in power 
and suppressed all forms of dissent. As 
a reaction to this, the church activist 
movement flowered into a full-scale 
social and political campaign aimed at 
restoring democratic institutions. 

Park, who could never abide any op- 
position, fought back ferociously for 
seven years, jailing and sometimes tor- 
turing Christians. In October 1979, 
against a background of heightened 
confrontation with church dissidents, 
Park was assassinated by his most 
trusted security chief, the director of 
the Korean Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Today however, after a decade of 
struggle for human rights and ministry 
to the poor and oppressed, the vocal 
minority among  Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is crippled and de- 
moralised. This is not just because 
none of their leaders remain in govern- 
ment prisons to keep the flames of 
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| ous Men Par olent death left 
them in a vacuum. Although Christian 
activists had, by their struggle, created 
the atmosphere of change, Park had 
after all been removed by the system it- 
Self, without direct outside aid. And 
the rupt ¢ emergence of a new genera- 
if of tough army officers, trained by 
Park and exemplified by President 
Chun Doo Hwan, then an army gen- 
eral, dashed the hope of activists ever 
laying a meaningful role in steering 
the country to a more representative 
form of government. 
What froze activism was the rapid 
iy Chun rose to his present position. 
th his sights fixed on middle-class 
of North Korea, political unrest 
corruption, he easily consolidated 
his power, even though he 
had to put down the opposi- 
tion quite ruthlessly shortly 
after imposing martial law 
in 1980. By farthe most deci- 
sive event of that year was 
|... his bloody crackdown on the 
JJ Kwangju uprising in May. 
_ With nearly 200 people dead 
and almost 1,000 wounded, 
the Kwangju insurrection — 
demanding immediate re- | 
storation of democratic in- 
. stitutions — was a tragedy 
that deeply shocked the na- |: 
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tion. 
-= But, though the nation 
= was shocked by the 







_ crackdown, as a whole, it 
— showed little sympathy for 
the insurrection. The mes- 
sage was that most people 


ut confrontation with the military. 

Another, much milder shock came in 
the spring of 1982. A dissident semi- 
. nary student from a very conservative 
section of the Presbyterian Church in 
_ Pusan set fire to the US Cultural 
Centre, protesting against the US Gov- 
ernment's support for the Chun re- 















_ sought refuge at the Catholic Educa- 
| tion Centre in Wonju, where a priest, 


Choe Ki Shik, offered him sanctuary. 


Aw of nine people, including 
Choe, were later arrested and given 
long prison sentences, but the incident 
| the entire Christian church in an 
dious position. The local press, 
. egged on by the government, played up 
_ the story so much that Christian ac- 
tivism was depicted as subversive. The 
ch’s attempt to fight back only 
ade things worse: for without full 
‘ledge of the background that led 
E ue rcontorton, most people be- 
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gime. The arsonist, Mun Pu Shik, 
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ed for their recall. This raised the no- 
tion that unless “radical church ac- 
tivists" were not curbed, they could 
seriously undermine the country's sec- 
urity against the North, which wants 
the US presence removed from the 
South. Government propaganda, pic- 
turing the activists as communists, was 
so effective that children in the pro- 
vinces began heckling nuns and priests 
as *reds. ” 

The church activists, by touching on 
ideological matters, had clearly over- 
stepped their boundaries. This led to a 
polarisation within the South Korean 
churches. The activist minority, for 
whom the Gospel is meaningless with- 
out social responsibility and involve- 
ment, finds itself facing a vast majority 
of conservatives dedicated to the prin- 





ciple of individual salvation, and of the 
church protecting the state against the 
atheist communism of the North. 

Then there is the foreign connection. 
The government has been especially 
wary of the National Council of 
Churches' connection with some Euro- 
pean churches it considers radical. Of- 


ficials claim that financial aid by West 


German church groups has encour- 
aged South Korean activists to con- 


tinue a hardline posture Pgninst the 


government. 

Some former activists, such as ex- 
president Yun Po Sun, Minister of 
Health and Social Affairs Kim Chong 
Ye and the Rev. Kang Won Yong, de- 
serted the ranks to join the side of the 
Chun regime. Their main message: 
unity in the face of North Korea, pro- 
motion of national reconciliation and 
healing the wounds of Kwangju. 

While, as happened during the later 


years of the Park regime, the conserva- 





tives are end to cqui their 








the ‘confrontational model, eS 

since, according to the Rev. song 
Ho, professor of philosophy at £ 
National University: “The gove! 
ment, through its anti-corru 
drive and other political platforms, h 
pre-empted [the activists'] slogans." 





























































B: activism is by no means 
The image of the committed C 
ian defying a dictatorial powe 
style of David and Goliath is attra 
to intellectuals. Many believe 
church activism (especially am 
laity) will get stronger; for 
Korea offers no institutions f 
political debate. Thus democra 
continue to be mainly preach 
the pulpits. s 
Activists are now waiting for t 

right issue with which to hammer t 
government. Some thought the m 
ment had arrived with the a 
early January of 
people linked to the Korea 

National Council 
Churches and charged 
praising the North K 
reunification formula. 
porting of this case ove 
(REVIEW, 26 Jan.) and 
plaints by foreign lea 
including Australian 
Minister Bob Hawk 
helped bring about the 
lease. The govern 
clearly wished to avo 
new confrontation with 
dissident leaders as Moi 
Hwan, Pak Hyong K 
Kim Kwan Suk, wh 
ready to exploit the a 
as a new rallying cry. - 
Activists in the fu 
be more sober in sty 
will adopt longer-term strategies 
before. The government's reu 
tion policy is a case in point. P. 
others — feeling that the gover 
has used the issue to curb freedo 
speech — want to generate a p 
based on national consensus. This | 
touchy issue, as the government 
negotiate with the North, while ta 
note of what the dissidents are sa} 
-~ Another issue is whether Chun 
agree to revise the constitution 
ble the people to elect their c 
state through a universal voti 
tem. Under the present system t 
sident is elected by a collegium 
-eral thousand deputies. This, acc 
ing to opposition politicians an 
tivists, makes it easier for anothe 
tired general to succeed Chun. 
activists, though still dormant, c 
play a crucial role in revising the 
stitutional amendment, which 
minds of many South Koreans 
Park's ime bes | to exclude civ 
from eee thé c 

s —SHM. 














































































































eans are often compared to Poles. 
IWThey are fiercely nationalistic, in- 
ipired no doubt by years of suffering at 
the hands of stronger neighbouring 
powers. National suffering — as in the 
e of the Poles — may also account 
the hunger for spiritual solutions to 
rdly problems. And like the Poles, 
y Koreans are among the most ar- 
t. Christians in the world. So the 
ning visit of a Polish pope to South 
rea seems entirely appropriate. 
. But Poles are Europeans, raised — 
ieists as well as Christians — in a 
daeo-Christian tradition. Korean 
tural traditions are quite different. 
hy, then, is every South Korean town 
ed with Christian churches? 
ne factor is that it was the Koreans 
elves who introduced Christian- 
and not long-nosed foreigners. 
sequently, it was not a religion im- 
d or taught by alien invaders, but 
e discovered by curious intellectuals 
he 18th century. It was felt at the 
by many intellectuals that Korean 
ure had little left to offer them. 
dhism had ceased to be an impor- 
social force as far back as the 12th 
unlike in Japan where 
uddhist temples can be seen in any 
Korean Buddhism had retreated 
he seclusion of the mountains — 
main of mystics and monks. 
onfucianism played an important 
ole, of course, but the neo-Con- 
ism espoused by the rulers of the 
ynasty (1392-1910) was rigid and 
ypressive and any vitality it might 
still have had was sapped by the end- 
quarrels between different schools 
arrels which were usually in- 
d more by politics than 
osophy. It was the members of one 
f these schools, the so-called Men of 
South, who felt most attracted to 
olicism. And the subsequent at- 
s on Catholicism in Korea were di- 
d as much against the Men of the 
i as against the alien religion. 
he initial attraction to Catholicism 
ras intellectual rather than religious. 
rean envoys to the Imperial Court in 
<ing brought back Western books — 
lated into Chinese — on Western 
ning. One such work was Mateo 
's True Doctrine of God. In 1777, 
se books were studied with great in- 
est by a group of venerable scholars: 
cere Confucianists seeking an alter- 
tive to the rigid neo-Confucianism 
heir time. They felt they had found 
he answer in Catholicism. 
ne of the scholars — Yi Sung Hun 
was baptised in Peking in 1784. Re- 
urning home that year, he established 
he first Catholic church in Korea. But, 
hough Catholicism in Korea was 
ded by scholars it- 
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became most 
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popular among the lower classes, who 
saw in it a means to escape feudal op- 
pression. The government, quite logi- 
cally, felt threatened by a creed claim- 
ing a higher authority than the secular 
rulers. 

During the next 100 years the church 
was severely persecuted by a govern- 
ment which was fast losing its grip on a 
more and more turbulent society. The 
19th century saw the collapse of the Yi 
dynasty and the opening up of rela- 
tions with the West. The certainties of 
the old self-contained world of the 
Hermit Kingdom were coming to an 
end, at the same time as contact with 
the West was leading to a stronger na- 
tional consciousness. 

A similar process took place in China 
with the collapse of the Qing dynasty 
and the Confucian mandarinate which 
supported it. But the Chinese had no 
alternatives to their old world: to them 
the new, Western world was simply 
barbaric. Such sentiments existed in 
Korea too, of course, but the vital role 
of Christianity in Korean nationalism 
— a role which has still lost none of its 
vitality — suggests that the discovery 
of Catholicism and Western learning 
by Confucian scholars had enabled 
Koreans to enter the new world with- 
out losing their national pride. They 
had not been converted, they con- 
verted themselves. 


Boro often thrive under persecu- 
tion: a sense of togetherness is gen- 
erated. Catholicism, plagued by four 
major persecutions in 1801, 1839, 1846 
and 1866, which brought death to 
thousands of believers, became an 
underground church. It was practised 
mostly by potters, who could move 
freely around the market towns. Many 
potters were scholars who had given 
up their rank. This had certain advan- 
tages. Since they were itinerant, they 
could easily organise clandestine 
meetings and hide priests. But still 
martyrdom characterised the first cen- 
tury of Korean Christianity. 

Although a treaty with France in 
1886 gave religious freedom to Catho- 
lies in Korea, the effects of persecution 
remained. Not until the 1970s did 


Catholics really dare stick their necks. 


out again. Catholicism became a rural 
faith of farmers and potters, anxious to 
appease the authorities rather than 
risk persecution again. This meant that 
the most important phase in Korean 
Christian history was entirely domi- 
nated by the Protestants. And if Ko- 
rean nationalism had been helped by 
Catholicism, it was carried by the 
Presbyterians. 

Protestantism quickly established 
itself after the arrival of three Ameri- 
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Hangul (Korea’s national script) was 
first worked out when the Bible was 
translated into Korean, 

But the nationalist role of the church 
really became vital when the Japanese 
arrived: first as colonisers, in 1905, and 
as supreme masters five years later, 
when Korea became part of the Japan- 
ese Empire. Even the last ruler of the Yi 
dynasty turned to the missionaries for 
help. When the Korean people rose * 
heroically against the Japanese in 
1919, 15 of the 33 signatories of thein- 
dependence declaration were Protes- 





tants. Of the people arrested during | | 


massive street demonstrations, 15%) 
were Presbyterians and 15% were 
members of the extreme nationalist 
Chondokyo sect, which still exists and 
which was strongly influenced by mes- 
sianic Christianity. (Only 0.35% of 
those arrested were Catholics.) 

It was also during the time of the 
bloodiest Japanese suppression that 
Koreans revealed their taste — in- 
spired perhaps by ancient shamanism 
— for revival meetings; a tradition still 
carried on by the likes of the Rev. Paul 
Yonggi Cho and the Rev. Sun Myong 
Moon of the Unification Church. Ame- 
rican evangelist Billy Graham is cer- 
tainly more popular in South Korea 
even than Pope John Paul II. The at- 
tempt to overcome hardship by collec- 
tive hysteria is one of the more primi- 
tive aspects of religion in South Korea. 
It is also encouraged by the govern- 
ment, for not only are many charisma- 


tic church leaders, such as Moon, con- 


servative, but they steer clear of pou 
cal activism. D 

It would be wrong to assume, how- 
ever, that all Korean Protestants under 











Ways, schools here Kois. were 

forced to learn in Japanese — and hos- 
_ pitals. Although missionaries, foreign 

= as well as native, abhored Japanese 
‘methods and strongly opposed at- 
. tempts to force Koreans to follow the 
Japanese Shinto creed, many tried to 
remain neutral. 


f "he role of the Protestant churches 

| was in many ways similar to that 

ae «played by both Catholics and Protes- 
_ tants today. Christianity was a mod- 
` erating force as well as a political 


asylum — a place of refuge, where ac- 


 tivists and oppressed citizens could 
aes spiritual solace in relative safety. 
Also, it was (and is) an important 
— haven for all kinds of idealists; and 
though church people were (and are) 
often politically active as individuals, 
the church itself has tried to remain 
above politics, with varying degrees of 
success. 
What is true, however, is that the 
. American liberal tradition came to the 
country with the Protestant mis- 
sionaries. It is partly this tradition 
which still attracts people to the 
church. Thus, inevitably, moves to- 
wards more democracy will be con- 
. nected with the Christian church. It is 
interesting to compare the motives of 
Koreans converted to Christianity 
under the Japanese with their modern 
counterparts. According to the Rev. C. 
E. Sharp (writing in 1906) the primary 
. motives were dissatisfaction due to po- 
litical oppression and poverty, and the 
. quest for Western learning. If one sub- 
stitutes liberal politics for Western 
learning, little appears to have 
changed. 
Some activists in the independence 


m 





here they were influenced by Marx- 


i pate 
Schr and the | oviet Union, 
ism. The movement was soon split be- 
tween adherents of American, often 


‘Christian liberalism and supporters of 


Soviet Marxism. In 1945 the country 
itself was split in two, and those Christ- 
ians who could fled to the South. Half 
North Korea's 50,000 Catholic popula- 
tion fled between 1945 and 1950. 

The 1950-53 Korean War and its 
miserable aftermath offered another 
boost to Christianity in South Korea. 


‘There are various explanations for 


this: large-scale suffering always in- 
spires religious conversions — as does 
inereased contact with Westerners 
(soldiers as well as relief-agency work- 
ers). There was an element of oppor- 
tunism in this, as food and other mate- 
rial relief may at times have been 
easier to obtain if one expressed the 
right Christian sentiments. 


IN cvcribeless. a word much used by 
people in the church is integrity. 
While South Korean society continues to 
undergo tremendous changes — social, 
economic and political — the church 
remains more or less stable; it offers 
something to hang on to. The influence 
of such figures as Cardinal Stephen 
Kim who, during the last years of the 
late president Park Chung Hee’s re- 
gime in the late 1970s, stood up against 
the government when it was dangerous 
to do so, also accounts for the church’s 
popularity among the country’s youth, 
especially students. Respected artists, 


such as the poet Kim Chi Ha and Moon 


Byang Nan, became Christians: both 
were outspoken critics of the Park gov- 
ernment. Moreover, Moon had been an 
atheist and ardent nationalist, who felt 
that Christianity was an alien religion. 

Moon’s conversion proves how im- 
portant the | connection between 
nationalism and Christianity still is. 
The Rev. Kim Kwan Suk, president of 
Seouls Christian Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and active in human-rights af- 
fairs, explained: “We have to find our 
national identity. The more we are ex- 
posed to Western thought, the more 
conscious we become of who we are. 
This is a creative tension." Another 
politically active Protestant church- 
man put it in more political terms: “We 
feel that the government has sold out to 
foreign domination. We can only re- 
gain national freedom and sovereignty 
through the gospel." 

It is open to debate whether South 
Korea is really as dominated by foreign 
powers as contemporary activists say. 
But the fact that it is seen by many as 
such, and that Christian gospels are 
considered proper tools with which to 
fight it, shows just how embedded in 
South Korean thought the nation's 
Christian church has become. 
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By Susumu Awanohara in Jakarta 


new Indonesian Government po- 
A licy of getting aid-funded pro- 
jects to use domestic products 
and services is causing concern among 
official executing agencies, project- 
plant exporters and aid donors. And it 
. is feared the aggressively nationalistic 
. policy could result in great loss of time 
or even inferior or faulty projects. The 
State Secretariat’s drive is designed to 
improve the quality of local consul- 
tants, contractors and products by giv- 
f ns them greater opportunities, 
nereby lowering the import content of 
M the Indonesian economy. 
. The State Secretariat intends to 
exploit aid funds — of which Indonesia 
as received about US$2 billion on soft 
terms through the aid group, the Inter- 
- Governmental Group on Indonesia, 
and an additional US$1-2 billion in 
export credit each year — to boost 
domestic products and services. Typi- 
cally, aid funds are spent on roads, 
ports and other infrastructure, irriga- 


y, electricity generation and com- 
munication systems. Export credit 
ould go also to state-owned, up- 
Stream, productive facilities in oil- 
based industries or minerals. 
. The fundamental problem is that, 
though most major donor govern- 
‘ments, notably Japan, the United 
‘States and the Netherlands, have un- 
ed their non-grant aid (albeit only to 
nited extent so that their own home 
'oducts and services are still at an ad- 
tage), and the biggest institutional 
lonors such as the World Bank and the 
sian Development Bank normally in- 
ist on open international tender, al- 
wing Indonesian bidders to partici- 
, Indonesian suppliers of products 
nd services are, by and large, not com- 


driving forces behind the 
j domestic-procurement drive have 
"been the junior minister for promoting 
a the use of home products, Ginanjar 
3 asasmita, and his powerful boss, 
ead of the team for government pro- 
ement control, State Secretary 
judharmono. Three confidential let- 
ers were issued by Sudharmono in 
ugust, October and December 1983, 
strongly urging ministers, government 
bodies, state banks and state enter- 
te | prises to increase the use of local con- 
sultants, contractors and products. 
- The first letter concerning domestic 
onsultants, which became a model for 
e subsequent letters, said Sudhar- 


on and agricultural projects gener- | 





mono's procurement-control team had 
noted that there were some consulting 
jobs, including feasibility studies and 
preliminary or detailed design en- 
gineering, which could be done by na- 
tional consultants but have been 
awarded abroad. Against this back- 
ground, implementing agencies for 
government projects — whether 
funded by rupiahs or foreign aid — 
ought to find out whether the work at 
hand could be performed by domestic 
consultants. If national consultants 
are capable, the job should go to them, 
the letter said. 

If the project is funded by foreign aid 


Kartasasmita: upsetting everyone. 





and the donor's regulations require an 
open international tender, national 
consultants that have related capa- 
bilities should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the tender. Where advisa- 
ble, domestic consultants may cooper- 
ate among themselves or hire foreign 
experts to strengthen their position, 
the letter said. 

In a passage which has given rise to 
much debate between the State Sec- 
retariat and those institutions which 
must deal with it, Sudharmono's letter 


| insisted that in evaluating the bids, na- 


tional consultants should be given 
priority. Further, the letter stated that 
even in cases where domestic consul- 
tants are clearly inadequate and 
foreign consultants are thus consi- 
dered, the latter must undertake to 
cooperate: in developing their local 
counterparts before being awarded the 
job. 





ndonesia insists on TRIG foreign arate to domestic purchases 


iding and abetting 


The form of cooperation must be 
clearly stated, guaranteeing that na- 
tional consultants will be given por- 
tions of the tasks of which they are 
capable and in addition, will be in- 
cluded in performing tasks they are not 
yet able to perform entirely by them; 
selves. Anticipating subsequent let- 
ters, Sudharmono's first letter urged 
consultants to promote the use of 
domestic products, for example, by re- 
fraining from using foreign standard 
for equipment which already has In 
donesian standards. 

The letters urging the use of domes- 
tic contractors and products in govern- 
ment projects were similar to the first 
letter in form and content, but came 
with additional injunctions. The letter 
on contractors said that those domestic 
construction companies participating 
in international tenders should be 
given technical guidance and other 
facilities, including soft credit and 
import-duty exemptions for inputs 
which must be procured overseas, so 
that they would have a greater chance 
of winning contracts. 


he letter on products strongly call- 
ed for the use of domestic, rather 


than foreign, technical standards 
in government projects so that home 
products will not be dropped at the 
pre-qualification stage, as they often 
are. The letter went on to say that eve 
if equipment needed in projects mus 
be imported, executing agencies 
should make the effort to maximise 
the use of domestic components for, 
and domestic assembly of, such equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore, even in cases where 
procurement contracts must be 
awarded directly (without tender) to. 
certain overseas suppliers which are 
dominant in the field, efforts should be 
made to induce such suppliers to farm 
out domestic manufacture of compo- 
nents or to assemble the equipment in 
Indonesia, the letter said. 

Kartasasmita, who is in day-to-day 
charge of the government team for pro- 
curement control, has been imple- 
menting Sudharmono’ s letters. rigor- 
ously — too rigorously in the opinion of 
many. Taking every opportunity avail- 
able, the junior minister has appealed 
for the increased use of domestic pro- 
ducts and services, and to this end, 
openly called for protection of these 
products and services, albeit with the 
usual qualification. that protection 
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should not be granted 
losses incurred by consumers should 
be minimised. 

Noting that government expendi- 
tures, including those which are 
funded by foreign aid, still account for 
the bulk of aggregate demand, Kar- 
tasasmita has naturally focused on 
them as vehicles to promote home pro- 
ducts and services. He has repeatedly 
pointed to the fact that during the just- 
started five-year plan (1984-85—1988- 
89), government savings should 
amount to about US$48 billion at the 
current exchange rate and foreign aid 

` to US$29 billion, for a total develop- 
ment expenditure of more than US$77 
billion. The idea is to push domestic 
products and services while spending 
_ this sum of money. 
+ According to one set of figures dis- 
— closed by Kartasasmita, the procure- 
ment-control team — by which all gov- 
ernment projects of more than Rps 500 
million (US$502,513) must be ap- 
proved — authorised procurement of 
Rps 4.55 trillion in products and ser- 
vices during 1983 and 64.75% of this 
amount had to be imported. The ratio 
of products to services was about 

45:55. Import dependency was par- 

ticularly marked for products, at 

81.3%. Isolating capital goods among 

products, the import ratio climbed to 

87.1%. Similarly, 76.97% of the con- 

sultancy fees had to be paid to foreign- 

ers, import-dependency in this area 
increasing with the size of projects. 

In contrast, foreign construction 
companies took only 35.31% of the 
amount authorised for paying contract- 
ors, but in absolute amount (Rps 561.9 
billion) this was still too high, Kar- 
tasasmita said. Obviously Kartasas- 

. mita cannot have general targets for 
 —* domestic content. He is simply trying 
to raise it wherever he can — and that 

is what is creating the problem. 

Kartasasmita and his staff have 
upset just about every party involved 
in the government procurement pro- 

. cess. Given the State Secretariat's 
great power, the executing agencies 

(such as the Electricity Board, the 

Transport Ministry and the Agricul- 

tural Ministry) and the project under- 

takers (notably Japanese trading com- 
panies and other multinational con- 
tractors) have been extremely reluc- 

. tant to complain openly, for fear of 
reprisal. 

Donor governments and institutions 
are in a slightly stronger position vis- 
à-vis the State Secretariat and often 

. . have had to ask it gently to be more 
_ realistic. For example, the Japanese, 
the biggest bilateral aid donors, are 
known to have had discussions with 
' the State Secretariat. 
The most frequent complaint has 
that the State Secretariat often 
E ids. significant changes 
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er and that 


in con- 
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tracts after the deal is all but wrapped 
up — usually urging the use of domes- 
tic products or services where foreign 
parties have already been named. And 
sometimes the State Secretariat 
pushes domestic products and services 
on the strength of unproven and dubi- 
ous claims by domestic parties that 
they are able to provide them, the 
theory goes. 

In at least a few cases there was a de- 
mand to substitute imported trans- 
formers with locally manufactured 
ones in power-generation projects. In 
some cases the State Secretariat report- 
edly backed down and in others com- 
promise solutions were found, but in- 
variably after lengthy negotiations. 
The State Secretariat, on occasion, has 
dropped the lowest evaluated bidder 
when this party refused to comply with 
pressure to raise the domestic content 
of the project, sources say. 

There is concern that when major 
changes are demanded after tender, 
















then the tender loses its original mean- 
ing; that even when the State Sec- 
retariat does not prevail, much time is 
lost as normal procedure is upset by its 


demands, and that Sudharmono’s 
guidelines are not yet implemented 
consistently so that some projects are 
delayed considerably while others are 
not disturbed. 


ther often-heard complaints are 

that even when domestic capabi- 

lities exist in consulting or con- 
struction, these are scarce and over- 
extended and insistence on their use 
would cause more delays, and that 
forcing foreign parties to form joint 
ventures for the purposes of techno- 
logy transfer would unduly raise the 
cost of projects. In short, critics argue 
that the State Secretariat's impatience 
can result in costly, inferior or faulty 
$ , ot t 


projects. The S cretari 
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responded to repeated requests by f 
REVIEW to discuss these issues. 
Some aid donors are of the vie 
aid is meant, basically, to pri 
foreign exchange which is scarce in 
cipient countries so that they can b 
goods and services from abroad 
cannot be produced at home. The in 
plication is that, in principle, ai 
money should not be used to bi 
domestic goods and services. O 
take a more sympathetic view that 
objective of aid is to increase the re 
pient countries' capabilities and tk 
preferential treatment should be giv 
to domestic suppliers in certain cas 
But there is a general feeling am 
donor governments — and even amo 
some of the professionally traim 
economists among Indonesian tec! 
nocrats — that too much protectic 
and ill-considered preferences | 
home products and services would c 
more harm than good. * 
It should be noted that many obse 
vers defend the work of Kartasasm 
and his staff. Before the governien: 
procurement-control team was forme 
in 1980, there was no uniformity c 
procurement procedure across ex 
tive agencies, many of which 
knowingly or otherwise being “ 
off" by foreign consultants, conti 
ors and suppliers of goods, sources 
One of the State Secretariat's jobs wa 
to force the executing agencies to wo 
out a stronger case for whatever the 
were doing, as well as reduce was 
and raise domestic content where 
could. 
Partly as a result of the Stat 
retariat's efforts, domestic consu 
are now given more meaningful ri 
to play, and succeeding in them. Ait 
funded small irrigation systems, fc 
example, are all undertaken by domes 
tic interests, the sources say. The go 
ernment as a whole is aware of thene 
to improve the quality of domest 
goods and services and has been c 
ducting studies concerning the consul- 
tancy and construction industries 
end of the oil bonanza and the ne 
boost non-oil exports have 
heightened the awareness that 
donesia has created a high-cost, 
quality economy behind high pro 
tion accorded by an import-substitu! 
ing policy. - 
Foreign and domestic econo is 
are worried that the government ir 
general and the State Secretariat in 
particular have been induced by con 
tinued world recession and other c T- 
cumstances to become even more pr 
tectionist. But they also feel that i 
State Secretariat does not get carr 
away with its nationalistic fervour a 
matches its protectionism with effo 
to improve more products and serv: 
end in raisin 
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‘Paul Ensor in Seoul 


outh Korean businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials are expressing 
fusion and despair over what they 
as a rising wave of protectionism in 
' United States against South Ko- 
imports. In their view, recent 
es in the US to curb imports have 
en partly predictable because of po- 
ical pressures in Washington during 
residential election year. But they 
see signs of something more wor- 
g which could last well beyond 
34, namely serious misconceptions 
ong Americans who tend to view 
h Korea as a “second Japan” 
ose trading might is starting to 
h threatening proportions. 
e may well be a bit sensitive 
out trade issues with the US, 
haps we talk too much about it," 
tured Kay Bong Kyuk, vice-chair- 
of the Korean Traders' Associa- 
. “We feel that we are a special case 
me extent — the Americans have 
such an important presence here 
‘since 1945, it is an inevitable feel- 
well as these emotional ties, more 
ete economic factors are at play: 
1983, approximately a third of 
t a Korea's exports went to the US. 
‘the years, trade between the two 
tries has been roughly in balance 
ough in 1983 South Korea enjoyed 
ecord US$1.8 billion surplus. That 
is due to the strong demand-driven 
economy sucking in South Korean 
rts, which grew by 34%. 
an effort to demonstrate their 
intentions, the South Koreans 
a top-level trade mission to the US 
arch, led by Minister of Commerce 
Industry Kum Jin Ho. It consisted 
h-ranking trade officials and 
ives from the country's major 
lomerates on what was described 
the local press as a "buying spree." 
siting four US cities, the mission was 
nned to coincide with bilateral 
de talks between Kum and his Ame- 
counterparts, which were held in 
econd week of March. During the 
, the South Korean delegation 
than offset the country's 1983 
o surplus with the US by agreeing 
purchase US$2.4 billion worth of 
American goods, including aircraft 
and computers. 
— However, Kay said: “Some of our 
ople returned saying, ‘We don't re- 
y understand Americans, and they 
rtainly don't understand us'." The 
chief worry was expressed by former 
[ apuy prime minister Nam Duck 
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emotiondi c 
Korea and the US become increasingly embroiled in 
de disputes — but there is misunderstanding on both sides 


|] à interview with | 





The Washington Post: “We may be- 
come a kind of whipping boy, a 
scapegoat, as Japan used to be.” 

According to one source, the discus- 
sions in Washington descended to the 
level of “shouting matches,” with the 
Americans demanding much freer ac- 
cess to the South Korean market and 
the South Koreans taking the position 
of the wounded party over recent pro- 
tectionist moves by the US against 
South Korean imports. 

Concern in Seoul over US attitudes 
towards trade issues stems from a 





seemingly ever-lengthening list of un- 
resolved disputes and controversies 
which have gained wide publicity in 
recent weeks. Among them: 

» Rulings have been made, first by the 
US Department of Commerce and then 
by the US International Trade Com- 
mission (which has the final word in 
such cases), that South Korean and 
Taiwan colour TV sets are. being 
dumped on the US market. Anti- 
dumping duties of 14.65% are likely to 
be imposed as a result, making some 
models of South Korean TV sets more 
expensive than their Japanese coun- 
terparts. 

» Anti-dumping suits also have been 
lodged against South Korean steel 
plate, tableware, inner tubes and non- 
rubber footwear. Rulings are awaited 
over the next few months. 

» Employees of Daewoo Corp., the 
South Korean trading company, have 
been indicted.a and have pleaded inno- 
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» Moves t ürcently are under way in. 


the US Congress to *graduate" South 
Korea, along with other Asian newly 
industrialised countries, from many of 
the privileges enjoyed under’ the 
Generalised System of Preferences. In 
past years, around 20% of South Ko- 
rean exports to the US have been im- 
ported tariff-free under the scheme. 

These developments are viewed from 
Seoul as a flurry of protectionist ac- 
tivity in the US, largely the result of 
political pressures on an otherwise re- 
latively free-trade-oriented adminis- 
tration. This is partly true. But equally 
important is the enormous growth of 
South Korean imports into the US in 
1983. 

During his brief visit to Seoul at the 
end of March, US Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan stressed that, while the 
policies of US President Ronald 
Reagan’s administration have been 
predominantly in favour of free trade 
up to now, the pressure of a mounting 
trade deficit is starting to take its toll. 
He described the US' relatively open 
borders as acting as an “engine of 
growth” for the rest of the world, 
which is now benefiting from the US 
economic recovery. 

But Regan warned that more trade 
concessions were now due from other 
nations in view of the huge trade de- 
ficit. In characteristically blunt terms, 
Regan stressed that trade “cannot be a 
one-way street. It must be a two-way 
street. Either that or the US goes pro- 
tectionist.” Much of the tough talk now 
coming out of Washington is primarily 
aimed at Japan, and the South Koreans 
may be over-reacting when they recoil 

in horror at being identified with their 
giant neighbour. However, a rethink- 


ing of their approach when dealing 


with their most important export mar- 
ket and political ally may well now be 
in order. 


Qoo» the image of South Korea, 
particularly South Korean trade 
policies — which have received a great 
deal of attention from the government 
in recent years — is a start. But de- 
veloping a better picture of how the 
American legal and political system 
works also would be an important step 
in the right direction. 

In projecting the right image of their 
country, South Koreans must tread a 
careful path. The country's mounting 
debts, and the need to attract more 
loans in the future, have encouraged a 
natural tendency among government 
and business leaders to trumpet the 
country's more remarkable economic 
achievements when addressing foreign 
audiences. However, in recent weeks a 
sudden sensitivity to trade issues has 
instilled a much less bullish posture in 
speeches and interviews for foreign 
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| | South Korean electronics plant: fears of protectionism grow. 


— continual references to South Korea’s. 


many weaknesses. 

In particular, differences between 
South Korea and Japan, as well as 
Taiwan, Singapore, and Hongkong — 
with which, it is felt, the country is all 
too often associated in American eyes 
— have been stressed in detail. -A major 
distinction between South Korea and 
all the other countries in the group is 
its very heavy defence burden. Also, at 
US$1,800 a year, its per capita gross 
national product is by far the lowest in 
the group. Finally, in terms of trade, 
South Korea's high debt levels and pe- 
rennial trade deficits make it quite dif- 
ferent from the Taiwan or Japanese 
examples. 

Certainly, trade issues seem likely to 
consume more and more of the govern- 
ment's time in the next few years, as 
the volume and breadth of South 
Korea's exports to the world increases. 
As Kim Chul Su of the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry put it: *Most 
of our major industrial problems are 
pretty much squared away now, and in 
the future trade is going to be our main 
concern — if markets close in the US, 
we are in for trouble." Much needs to 
be done, especially in the area of 
clearly enunciating and answering cri- 
ticisms of the country's trade policies 
with major trading partners. 

For example, while in Washington 
the South Koreans found that their 
counterparts in the US Department of 
Commerce were only marginally im- 
pressed by the country's much touted 
import-liberalisation drive, which 
aims to take all but 10% of imports off 
the “banned” list by 1990. The main 
criticism of this programme, which 
clearly is aimed to impress trading 
partners with South Korea's will to be- 
come a free-trading nation, is that all 
too often high tariffs have been slap- 

. ped on items dropped from the banned 
list. 
Recording to Wesce businessmen'i in 






riers are introduced to replace old 
ones. For example, though the import 
of cosmetics officially is liberalised, 
items within this category can only be 
imported by licensed South Korean 
cosmetic producers — who obviously 
are not especially interested in intro- 
ducing foreign products which com- 
pete with their own. 


o quote one American observer in 

Seoul: “The American perception of 
the term ‘import liberalisation’ in- 
cludes the reduction of both tariff bar- 
riers and non-tariff barriers. The 
South Korean perception of the term 
generally focuses only on the latter.” 
Although the liberalisation policy is 
certainly not yielding any quick results 
in terms of trading opportunities for 
US and foreign interests, even its most 





|t at the government is complete 
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Public Limited Company 
Financial results for the year to 31st October 1983 | 


cere whenit saysthat the liberalisati 
programme is a significant new dire 
tion in trade policy, involving a lar, 
number of sacrifices for special 
terests both within the governme nt 
bureaucracy and private industry. 
According to official figures, follow- 
ing the liberalisation of 305 items la 
year, in the second half of 1983 impor 
in some of those sectors, notably 
ceramics, glass products and spectacle 
frames, rose by US$600 million. 
One area in which the events of 
past few months have demonstra 
that South Koreans have much to le 
about the US are the latter’s le 
practices. According to some repo: 
the recent anti-dumping case agains 
South Korean colour TV producer 
would have been decided in t 
favour if they had supplied more i 
mation to lawyers from the US Dep: 
ment of Commerce when they visi 
Seoul on a fact-finding mission in con- 
nection with the case. Largely due te 
their ignorance of the American lega! 
system, the South Koreans decide 
the time that furnishing the la 
amounts of data requested was 
costly and troublesome. 
According to one American law 
in Seoul, South Korean compar 
operating in the US frequently ind 
inirregular practices of the kind w 
Daewoo has been accused of. Cii 
the cultural differences between 
two countries, he observed that *Sou 
Koreans do not respect laws until they 
get burned." Whereas American com- 
panies tend to consult lawyers at ev 
turn, South Korean firms operatin 
the US, “just bound into things he 
first, without thinking about asking a 




















































































Turnover 

Profit before Tax 
Taxation 

Shareholders' earnings 
Retained profits 
Shareholders' funds 
Earnings per share 
Dividends per share 





1983 1982 
£000 £000 
26,133 30,489 
2,712 1,735 
1,365 (126) 
1,347 1,861 
783 1,560 
19,206 17,211 
22.30p 30.8p E 
5.25p 5.0p j 





X Group profit before 
taxation increased 


"€ Nationalisation compensation 
Application admitted by European Commission of Human 


by 5696 on turnover 
down by 1496 


* Earnings per share 


Rights in January 1983, subsequently no friendly 
settlement reached with United Kingdom Government 


Report of Commission adopted March 1984 and to be 





lower as a result of 
increased tax charge 


transmitted to Committee of Ministers of Council of Europe 


Within 3 months thereafter open to Commission or the 
Government to refer case to European Court of Human Rights _ 
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ave accepted this very poin! 

ged the Washington law firm Arneld 

id Porter early this year to oversee 

South Korean interests, with particu- 
r concern for protectionism issues. 


e Tharp writes: Senior South Ko- 
officials, though worried over 
otectionist moves in their country's 
est market, believe current irrita- 
s with the US will not escalate into 
nutually damaging trade war. Wash- 
on may place other restrictions on 
iports from South Korea, and South 

rean industries may impose “volun- 


RESOURCES 


By Ron Richardson in Vancouver 


Japanese power utilities have set a 
aJ final deadline for the go-ahead of a 
ed liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
t on Canada's west coast after re- 
ing delays in putting all the pieces 
e deal together pushed the project 
behind schedule. Chubu Electric 

wer Co., which is scheduled to take 
ore than half of the2.9 million tonnes 
ar of LNG contracted over 20 years 
five power utilities from Dome 
oleum, has set 31 October as the 
date by which the Canadian 
pany must have all the major com- 
ents of the deal finalised. 
the project is deferred or cancel- 
the Japanese say they can turn to 
esia and Australia to supply ad- 
onal imports of LNG in the late 
Ds. Indonesia will have surplus pro- 
on available on the spot market 
itil Australia’s North West Shelf pro- 
ect comes on stream in 1988 or 1989. 

"The original sales agreement, signed 

981 with Dome and its 10% partner 
sho Iwai of Japan, called for de- 
es of LNG to start in the first 
rter of 1986. However, under the 
sed timetable, first shipments will 
in early 1987. Chubu has told 
me it must meet the new delivery 
ate as facilities the utility is building 
) use the gas will be ready by then. 
me's other customers — Kyushu 
ric Power Co., Chugoku Electric 
er Co., Osaka Gas Co. and Toho 
Co. — seem less perturbed that the 
ject is now more than a year behind 
hedule, with a final go-ahead still 
nowhere in sight. 

After months of negotiation, Chubu 
eed to a nine-month extension of 
sales agreement which, in its most 

ent form, had called for details of 


MULUS LL sui ina i wea m he Lis 


Rascent "liberalisation of both indus- 
trial products and capital flows will 
head off serious American retaliation. 

“T am fairly optimistic," Minister of 
Finance Kim Mahn Je told the REVIEW. 
"Both sides are talking in a fairly 
abstract way and so they have un- 
founded fears and misunderstandings. 
But once we achieve good progress, the 
resistance or nervousness will disap- 
pear." 

Kim was referring mainly to the 
gradual reform of South Korea's fi- 
nancial system, the priority of Regan's 
visit to Seoul (REVIEW, 12 Apr.). Other 


Export, or else 


Japanese utilities set a final deadline for start-up of a 
blem-riddled Canadian natural-gas plant 


gas-supply arrangements for the West- 
ern LNG Project to be in place by 31 
January. In a letter to Dome president 
John Beddome, Chubu said it was will- 
ing to wait only until 31 October for 


‘formal arrangements to be completed 


with the British Columbia and Alberta 
state governments for the long-term 
commitment of gas supplies to the 
LNG project. Dome had asked for a 
one-year extension. 

The government of Alberta, which 
will be the source of half the gas ex- 
ported, has withheld approval of the 
deal for about a year as it is concerned 
the contracted price will undercut its 
pricing structure for large-scale 
pipeline deliveries to the United 
States. 

As well as requiring resolution of the 
problem of gas supplies, Chubu added 
three additional conditions to the 31 
October extension. It said that by that 
date, Dome must complete an agree- 
ment with a pipeline operator to fi- 
nance and build a new gas line across 
British Columbia tothe siteof the LNG 
plant on the north coast near Prince 
Rupert; membership of the project 
consortium must be settled; and, final- 
ly, Dome must get its own financial 
house in order. Dome officials say they 
are confident they can meet these con- 
ditions by the deadline. But the inclu- 
sion of a proviso about completing the 
refinancing and rescheduling of its 
long-term debt adds a major new hur- 
dle for the company. 

Dome has been teetering on the edge 
of insolvency since September 1982, 
when it was unable to meet a loan re- 
payment of C$1.4 billion (US$1.1 bil- 
lion). The collapse was staved off by an 
agreement between the federal gov- 





Fis Ne mat cur ctae 


“weare doing very well, but we: d 


ourselves on the micro level,” said 
Sakong Il, senior secretary for 
economic affairs to President Chun 
Doo Hwan. “This caused some un- 
necessary precautions and worries by 
our competitors. I think we are still 
competitive enough that we will be 
okay.” 

Despite anti-dumping procedures 
and other measures taken by the US 
against South Korean products, ex- 
ports remain strong. For the first quar- 
ter of 1984, officials report no sign of a 
slowdown. “The US says anti-dump- 


Turbine for Japanese power plant: 
a deadline for supplies. 





ernment and four of Canada’s major 
commercial banks to advance another 
C$1-billion, as well as a deferral of re- 
payments on more than C$6 billion of 
debt. 

The full cost of the LNG plant and 
associated terminal facilities, which. 
latest estimates put at C$1.7 billion, is - 
to be covered by a loan from the Japan- 
ese gas buyers over 10 years at an in- 
terest rate of around 9.75%. Pipeline 
costs, estimated at another C$700 mil- 
lion, will be carried by an independent 
pipeline operator. In addition, Dome's 
latest plans call forleasing five 125,000 
cu. ms—capacity LNG carriers, replac- 
ing an earlier proposal to build new 
vessels. This would cut Dome's outlay 
on the sea-transport segment of the 
project to less than C$50 million. 


A: the LNG project does not repre- 
sent any of Dome’s debts or assets, 
the move by Chubu does not add any 
pressure on the banks to reach a per- 
manent settlement of the company’s 
debt problems. But at the same time, 
the rescheduling problems are ex- 
tremely complex. 

By tying the fate of the Western LNG 
Project to the debt rescheduling, 
Chubu has set up a major obstacle at a 
time when the other roadblock — Al- 
berta’s unwillingness to commit its gas 
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willbe slow in comit 
South Korea, especially a 
rean products become more 
tive in quality terms 
main components of 
lationship — milit: 








import licence or prior approval will 
be mostly textiles products after 1984, 
colour TV sets in 1985 and all cars after 
1988. 
: protectionism, i a ree, The South Koreans say liberalisa- 
"legal or Be | :; 2a... X |-tion is a step-by-step process, but some 
] nes | trading partners call it foot-dragging. ` 

Moreover, advocates of faster change 
overnment claims import | say the South Korean economy itself 
La s will be lifted on most indus- | will benefit from lowering barriers. “If 
` trial products. Some 350 items will be | they can modernise their financial sys- 
.. freed this year and by 1986, 91.5% of | tem, it will improve the industrial 
.. all industrial products will be: "liberal-. | competitiveness of their exports,” said 
ised.” That is scheduled to rise to 95% | Frederic Krause, executive director of | 
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. to the Japanese market — seems likely 
to be lifted. Half the gas for the LNG 
is slated to come from British | 
mbia, which has a relatively mod- 
uncommitted surplus, and the re- 
mainder from Alberta, which has vast 
quantities of proven reserves shut in 
for lack of a commercial oütlet. The 
British Columbia government has en- 
couraged the Western LNG Project, 
which will mean substantial invest- 
ment in the province, and is expected 
to issue the formal permit needed for 
thegas exports beforetheend of April. 
ih Alberta, on the other hand, sees little 
to gain from the project beyond the 
opening of a new but relatively inflexi- 
ble market for its gas. So its main con- 




















Save & Prosper Jardine Far Eastern 
Fund hastad an exceptional record of 
Success since its launch in 1970, 













SAVE & PROSPER JARDINE. 
FAR EASTERN FUND UP 
1212.0% OVER 13 YEARS + 

















cern has been to protect its export- senna erren 10 he ele a 
pricing structure by ensuring the gas from The Financial Times and Yanuichi 






sold to Japan does not yield a lower re- 















turn to producers than pipeline sales to — Prospects for the Fund 

the US, which are at a uniform price INDEX UP , oy Far Eastern stock markets 

set by the government. 394.2% OVER. sironaly i tepon do the 
However, the concept of the common 13 YEARS icon ce US i 

border price has come under extreme i à 










nressure during the past couple of il : Us ponetary pol 






ears, mainly because a glut in domes- T- Japan (5 
je supplies has pushed US prices AIUTO 
pp P p HANG SENG penang a and 
; below the export price. If, as seems INDEX UP ES 
"likely, common border pricing is scrap- OM 





ped later this year and prices are al- 
=. lowed to find their own level, the re- 
_ turn to producers from supplying the 
- LNG project will be much more attrac- 

tive. The Alberta government would || i While we believe investment in this Fund 
< then have no reason to withhold its- miin eS ee Eid] could be very rewarding, the price of shütecia 

gas-export permit. Sea - VF ; the Fand may go down as well as up. 

"The other conditions imposed by 

"Chubu — firming up the plans fora- 
<. pipeline to the gas plant and comple- 
«tion of the membership of the LNG 
2 plant consortium — should be relative- 
oly easy for Dome to meet, provided it 
(can convince potential partners that 
_ the whole Western LNG Project is still 
On track. 
_. By imposing its deadline, Chubu 
-may have intended to focus attention 
| on the need to get the LNG project 
oving. Unfortunately, by bringing in prid Rude. 7 idera 
yme’s overall financial problems, it: |: — ‘Ts 
bably has added to the eredibility | SAVE & PROSPER INTERN. ON 


problem which has hounded the pro- 





re 
markets will consolidate recen add 
offer éxcellent growth potential. 
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.Ainority interests 


The Indians, smallest among the nation’s principal ethnic 
groupings, are to get a purpose-built holding company 


By James Clad in Kuala Lumpur 


he Capital Issues Committee (CIC) 

of Bank Negara, Malaysia’s central 
bank, has approved the issue of a pros- 
pectus by an investment holding com- 
pany closely linked to the Malaysian 
Indian Congress (MIC), a component 
party of the country’s ruling National 
Front coalition government. 

Faced with very limited participa- 
tion by Malaysia’s 1.3 million Indians 
in the corporate sector, the MIC 
launched Maika Holdings in Sep- 
tember 1982 and convened its first 
board meeting last June. After an ini- 
tial M$50 million (US$21.8 million) 
raised through party donations, Maika 
will seek CIC approval for a listing on 
the Kuala Lumpur Stock Exchange. 

Financial advisers planning Maika 
opted for a unit-trust approach that 
follows closely the distributional for- 
mat of Permodalan Nasional (PNB), 
the national equity corporation and 
Amanah Saham Nasional (which is 
linked to PNB), in which initial 
capitalisation came from other sources 
(in PNB's case from government 
largesse) and subsequently from small 
investors taking shares in the unit 
trust. For Maika, the initial capitalisa- 
tion will be a straightforward issue of 
shares to persons of Indian descent or 
to corporations and institutions predo- 
minantly in the hands of the Indian 
community. 

From highly placed sources the 
REVIEW understands that investment 
from other communities will be wel- 
comed at an undefined "later stage," 
only so as to reduce the likelihood that 
control of the investment vehicle will 
pass to other groups keen to capitalise 
on Maika's politically guaranteed en- 
trée into projects such as Malaysia's 





third TV channel. Investment in Maika 
from sources in India also is being 
solicited (interestingly, at a time when 
India itself also is actively soliciting 
overseas Indian funds). 

It is not certain whether the direc- 
tors of Maika will seek to induce small 
investors to contribute to the later 
unit-trust scheme by an offer of, in ef- 
fect, guaranteed dividends along the 
lines of Amanah Saham contributors 
(who receive 10% a year). But an ap- 
proach of this kind would cut across 
often-stated objectives of building up 
a strong capital base; that is, invest- 
ment momentum before distribution. 

The MIC's president, Minister of 
Works Datuk Samy Vellu, has staked 
much of his prestige on Maika, which 
follows a long period of reflection 
within the MIC about the declining 
economic position of Malaysian In- 
dians, the country's third-largest 
ethnic grouping after the Chinese and 
the Malays. In an interview, Samy told 
the REVIEW that Indians now hold less 
than 1% of Malaysia's total corporate 
equity — about M$265 million on cur- 
rent valuations. To make matters 
worse, this position has remained vir- 
tually unchanged since the late 1960s 
— a result which relative to population 
growth and economic growth since 
that time in fact represents a retrogres- 
sion. 

A group of MIC specialists including 
parliamentarians, bankers and gov- 
ernment officials began planning the 
enterprise in 1982, and UMW Motors 
entrepreneur, Tan Sri Selvarajah, 
agreed to become Maika's chairman 
last year. The board includes many 
prominent Indian business and profes- 
sional people. Maika's managerial 








control, however, rests in a smaller 
executive committee, which is model- 
led on the corporate structure of Multi- 
Purpose Holdings (MPH), an invest- 
ment-holding company with links to 
the Malaysian Chinese Association, 
the dominant Chinese party in the Na- 
tional Front. 

"In launching Maika we studied the 
experience of both MPH and [Amanah 
Saham],” Samy said. “Our strategies 
incorporate the best features of both 
these successful institutions. 

“Maika adopts the structure and in- 


vestment strategies of MPH and the . 


capital-raising and saving strategies of 
[Amanah Saham],” Samy said. On pre- 
sent plans, the holding company will 
oversee subsidiaries in property, hous- 
ing, insurance, credit and leasing, 
plantations and trading. Initial capital 
will come from 50 potential investors 
in each of the party's 700 branches, 
each of whom will be persuaded to 
contribute M$1,000. 


he MIC leader has not been slow to 

identify possible projects in which 
Maika, either solely or in cooperation 
with other investors, will seek a stake: 
in the Lumut island container-port 
project (which is expected to be 
“privatised” by the government), in a 
housing-estate scheme for Bukit Jalil 
as well as in the new TV channel sche- 
duled to begin broadcasting in the 
Klang Valley area under private con- 
trol next year. 

"The MIC, through Maika, will be 
able to participate in the various 
privatisation schemes coming up, 
thanks to the prime minister's concern 
over the economic and social plight of 
the Indians," Samy said. As evidence 
of the increased willingness of the gov- 
ernment to accelerate growth of 
economic opportunities for Indians 
(who live mainly in the western states 
of Peninsular Malaysia), Samy said 
government ministries will begin to 
ketp separate statistics for the Indian 
community when working towards the 
targets of post-1985 economic deve- 
lopment plans. Maika's initial impetus 
will be to accumulate a land bank in or 
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h this directi 

hind the carefi 
ing of urgency. However, the s 
it economic performance of this 
amunity, which in- colonial -dàys 
d so large a role in building the 
y's communications and ad- 

rative infrastructure, is causing 
asing dismay. "There is a vital 
for many new investment and 
th strategies," one prominent In- 
banker said, “not just Maika. In- 
employment and entrepreneur- 
in the modern high-productivity 
igh-income sector will depend on 
wnership and control the commu- 
€ises. If not for the few finan- 
; tutions owned and controlled 
the community, Indian banking, in- 




















stagnated at 1% 
‘risen from abo 







:4095. On the basis of government esti- 





.296 in 1970 to more 
than 18% by the end of 1983, while the 
Chinese share has grown to more than 





mates, total share capital will rise from 


“M$26 billion in 1980 to about M$75 


billion by the end of the decade. To in- 
crease Indian ownership from 1% to 
695 (to reflect the demographic bal- 
ance between the various communi- 
ties), Indian savings and investment 
must increase from M$265 million to 
more than M$4.5 billion — a colossal 
task that may daunt the MIC which, 
some say, waited too long before 
launching community-based ventures 
to advance its interests. 











1s ito 
ate investment strategy 
explicitly communal in its orgat 
tion and objectives. While Malaysia 
deeply communal nature has long 
meant measurement of economic 
power according to ethnic grouping, 
the New Economic Policy has entrench- 
ed this. Parallel to corporate-wealth 
transfers have been poverty-eradica- 
tion programmes that were designed, 
in part, to make the overtly pro-Malay 
aims of the NEP more palatable to 
non-Malay communities, especially 
the Indians. The formation of Maika 
shows that the Indian community no 
longer places much faith in the pov- 
erty-eradication dimension of the NEP ' 
to improve its position. 

























































ge in Sri Lanka’s money supply, 
aused largely by a tea-price 
m, has posed a serious problem of 
ess liquidity: Finance and Planning 
ster Ronnie de Mel told the 
EW: "Themoney supply is expand- 
it 24% and this is my greatest 
the moment. The problem is 
ly due to excess liquidity created 
tea-price boom. Our targets for 
r were a gross domestic pro- 
owth rate of 5.5-6% and a rate 
flation of 10%, holding money 
at 1474." 
eevent, inflation from February 
3) to February (1984) was 24% and 
h our main trading partners hav- 
nflation rates of 2-4%, the prob- 
ound to affect us badly," said 


he devices to be used for the 
$ mop-up will be a public 
» of central-bank securities for the 
me.since the mid-1950s. Central 
governor Warnasena Rasaput- 
stimated excess liquidity at 
22 billion (US$67.54-79.46 mil- 
and. expects the banks, com- 
es and the public to subscribe to 
> high-yielding securities. “We 
g sell the securities all over the 
ry, including the village areas. 
| be asking the banks to bid on be- 
of small people who can have the 
nds at the going price,” Rasaputram 
He added that past budget de- 
; also had contributed to money 
What tea prices have done for the 
conomy in 1984 is reflected in bank 
tatistics. The central bank's interna- 
ional reserves hit an unprecedented 
is 9 billion peak in March, up 22% 
rom December 1983. In special draw- 
‘ight (SDR) terms, the increase was 
SDRs:277 million (US$293.1 mil 











lion) to SDRs 337 million. With com- 
mercial-bank reserves standing at Rs 5 
billion, the country's total reserves at 
the end of March stood at a healthy Rs 
14 billion. The central bank said in ad- 
dition to tea, other plantation produce 
was buoyant and helped boost re- 
serves. 

The treasury, too, has benefited sub- 
stantially from tea prices, with the 
government moving in January to skim 
some of the cream. off the high earn- 
ings of this sector with an increased 
ad valorem duty. In January and Feb- 
ruary alone, Rs 800 million was paid to 
revenue on this account against the Rs 
1.6 billion budgeted for the whole year. 
The treasury now expects Rs 3.5 billion 


TEA EXPORTS, 1983 


(Rs million) |? 


Aug. 581 86 
Sept. 490 51 
Oct 1,134 117 


Source: International Financial Statistics, 
IMF. 





to be earned if current price levels are 
maintained. This, together with Rs 1.5 
billion in export duties, will mean that 
40% of the country’s direct tax revenue 
will come from tea. 

A cloud on the horizon was the plan- 
tation workers’ strike for higher pay. 
The strike, which began on 1 April, 
could cost the economy as much as Rs 32 


| million a day, according to some govern- 


ment economists, though the trade es- 
timates a lower Rs 20-25 million-a-day 
loss on tea alone. Rubber losses were 
expected to be minor. The striking 
unions claimed 500,000 plantation 
workers were out but these. figures 


: were disputed by the two big employ-. 





ers — the Janatha Estates Develop- 
ment Board and the State Plantations 
Corp. which manage the 
nationalised plantation sector, con- 
trolling 70-80% of the country’s tea 
production. Hoppe 

Substantial wage concessions to the 
workers, including the equalisation of 
the male and female daily minimum 
wage rate at Rs 21.75, up from Rs 15.03 
for women and Rs 18.01 for men, could 
not stall the strike. The unions were 
holding out for Rs 27.04 a day as an in- 
terim settlement until their outstand- 
ing demand for a daily wage of Rs 40 
was examined by a committee with 
union representation which will report 
to the government by September. 

Although firm estimates of national 
income and related aggregates for 1983 


were not available, the Ministry of |. 





Plan Implementation has estimated 
a recent report that GDP growth fo 
last year, based on production trends .. 
in several sectors, was the lowest since” 
1977, when the government of Presi- 
dent Junius Jayewardene was elected. 
“Preliminary information available 
from production trends in several sec- 
tors suggests that the rate. of GDP 
growth in 1983 would have been be- 
tween 4.2% [the 1977 rate] and 5.1% 
[1982]," the report said. 

Major contributions to growth were 
made by the domestic rice-growing 
sector, some industries. and other 
minor crops. Production of other major 
crops in 1983 was disappointing, 
though crop losses. were more than 
adequately compensated for by price 
gains. Better weather during the first 
quarter of 1884, despite some flood 
damage, promises improved perform-. 
ance. ie ju 
But the ministry has warned. that 
"continued attention needs to be paid 
to the lagging areas in the directly pro- 
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alot ball. It's the Super 70 . bypass turbofan engines, that's 

center court. With CFM56-2 match point on any circuit. & 

Iper 70 assures you of champion- ^  That'sthe CFM56/Super 70—quiet, 

fice every time. Whether it's a short hop, and versatile. It's competitive with any £ i 

b into your operating territory, the Super 70 made today, and there ll be a broad range 

ers all the economy you need. Compared applications tomorrow. 

th previous DC-8's, this pro covers the same 

round with fuel savings in excess of 20%. You cfm Q international 
o r with a significant increase in p ayload. A JOINT COMPANY OF SNECMA. FRANCE ANO GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, U.S.A 

ge improvement of 700 miles or more. y 

increase in your initial cruise altitude f e 

fup to 4,000 ft. And unlike some other 

players on the tour, the Super 70 has 

a quiet advantage: Its CFM56-2 

engines meet all U.S. noise regula- 

tions in effect now and after 1984. 

So it's not surprising that 

the CFM56/Super 70 

has already attracted 

a loyal following 

of general airline 

operators and 

VIPs. For all 

the statistics 




























* New Mahx 


First class service for 





“Mabuhay” (Mah-boo-high) is the imperative form of the Filipino verb “to live." An all-embracing word bursting with 

joy and health and love, and to Philippine Airlines, an invitation for you to enjoy your travels with us to the fullest. 
For travellers within Asia and to Australia, we've created a whole new service that we've named "Mabuhay Class." 

A separate cabin up front offering a first class standard of service and amenities befitting its name. 


In our Mabuhay Class on our A-300 services within Asia and DC-10 services to Australia, you'll experience a generous 
regard for your comfort. A spacious cabin with oversize seats normally reserved for First Class on other airlines. 


Philip 





ine Airlines ^ 


e . . 
Asia's first airline. Mabuhay Class® available without a surcharge to all full Economy fare passengers 


yay Class.. 7 
hepriceofeconomy 








Then savor the Filipino tradition of lavish hospitality. Complimentary cocktails, beverages and comfort designed 
nflight entertainment headsets. And a choice of entreés from gourmet menus which have earned us an award from La 
shaine de Rotisseurs. We were the first Asian airline to win this prestigious award. 

Your journey starts with a separate Mabuhay Class check-in counter, 30 kilo baggage allowance, special priority 
raggage handling and a comfortable Mabuhay Lounge to await your departure. All for the price of a full Economy fare. 
Velcome to Philippine Airlines new Mabuhay Class. 


ne, first-served basis. See your travel agent or any Philippine Airlines office for details and bookings. 




















Total assets: 115 100 milli 


Swiss francs (3112.83 


Capital and reserves: 
5,900 million Swiss francs 
Head Office: 
Bahnhofstrasse 4! 


Worldwide network: 
Europe: londor 
Luxembourg, Madrid 
Monte Carlo, Moscow 


North America: 


New York, Chicago 





es, San Francisco, 
Houston, Cayman Is 


Los Ang 


Toronto, Calgary 


Latin America: 


AA > , 
Viexico, Fanama, Bogotá 


Caracas, São Paulo. 
Rio de Janeiro, Bueno a 
Middle East: Abu Dhat 


Bahrain, Beirut, Teheran 





Far East: Tokyo, Hong Kong 


Australia: Sydney 


Africa: . 
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"Foreign exchange? Definitely UBS." 


Our experts on the world's most guarantees and letters of credit to 
important currency markets will help export financing 

you reduce the foreign exchange 
risks connected with your inter- 
national operations. 













Talk to us and discover for yourself 
how UBS combines the best Swiss 
banking traditions with a creative 
We can advise you on all aspects of approach to money matters 
financing — from advance payment International finance is our business. 


Union Bank 


S 
Mey, of Switzerland 





Some of the weld 
pilo 


best 





It doesn’t take 
visitors long 

to find out 

why Air Niugini 
employs over a hundred pilots. 
Because Papua New Guinea is 
such an incredibly mountainous 
country, flying is often the only 
way to get around, and the 
national airline covers a stagger- 
ing schedule of domestic flights as 
well as international ones. 

Only about 20% of Air Niugini’ 
pilots fly on international routes- 
and then only after logging four 
to five years flying in PNG! 








ts leave home 
tofly for Air Niugini. 





Relax. You're with experts. 
When you consider that Air 
Niugini hires only experienced 
pilots, and that every single one 
of them serves several years on 
the domestic network before 
becoming eligible for promotion 
to international routes, it’s hardly 
surprising that Air Niugini’ 
Boeing pilots are regarded as some 
of the worlds most experienced 
flyers. Each of them has logged 
between 9,000 and 14,000 flying 


hours. 


We can afford to be 
choosy 

Papua New Guinea has 
always held a special 
fascination for flyers, 
and jobs with the 
national airline are 
keenly sought by pilots 
who have already gained 
commercial experience in 
Australia, New Zealand and 


the UK. 





20 ports at home, 
10 overseas 
Whether you're 
travelling for 








business or pleasure, Air Niugini 
can fly you to Papua New Guinea 
and show you around. For 
further information contact 

your Travel 
Agent or nearest 
Air Niugini 

Sales Office. 


Hong Kong 

Eugene Zau 5-242151 
Singapore Tan Soon Heng 250 4868 
Manila Howard Lahari 864713 


AIR NIUGIN. 


THE NATIONAL AIRLINE OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
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Don* do business in Australia without talking 
- tothe Commonwealth Trading Bank. 


Australia is a vast and complex marketplace advice on investments, markets and opportunities. 
that requires a great deal of understanding. All of which suggests that before you set foot 
And nobody could be in a better position to in the Australian market, it makes good sense to 
give you a knowledgeable introduction to it than talk to the Commonwealth ‘Trading Bank. 
the Commonwealth Trading Bank. Together we'll map out your future plans. 


12 
[5 pm a 00 branches covers COMMO Aidt TRADING BANK 
Placing us perfectly to provide expert OF AUSTRALIA. 


For further information contact: Mr Bob Storr, Chief Manager, Suite 2204, Level 22, Raffles Tower, 50 Raffles Place, Singapore 0104. Telephone: 224 3877. Telex: RS20920. 
Mr Geoffrey Gill, Chief Representative, 709-712 Tower II, Admiralty Centre, Hong Kong. Telephone: 5-28 6441. Telex: 60466. Mr Bill Holdsworth, Chief Representative, 
Suite 1805, North Tower, Yurakucho l-Chome, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 100, Japan. Telephone: (03) 213 7311. Telex: J28167. Offices also in London, New York and Los Angeles. 

4 CB246 















st 90-day debt moratorium 
ankers scrambled to find 
out exactly how severe the foreign-ex- 
change crisis was. Available data did 
not look good, but by early December 
the International Monetary Fund had a 
draft letter of intent from the Philip- 
"pine Government for an 18-month 
standby credit and the country's major 
eréditors had worked out an overall 
framework for rescheduling. But dur- 
ing the uncertainty of the fourth quar- 
er, many observers began‘ to have 
| doubts about the accuracy of some fig- 
ures and questioned the ability of the 
authorities to hold fast to the 
economic-performance criteria the 
rescue programme demanded. 
Both the IMF and the 12-bank, New 
York-based Advisory Committee for 












the Philippines sent teams to Manila to 


check the veracity of the figures. They 
returned horrified to find that interna- 
tional reserves had been “window- 
dressed" by about US$600 million 
prior to the moratorium and that the 
money supply was in a state of hyper- 
acceleration. 

Talks stalled, new teams were sent 
out to ascertain the truth and currently 
everything is at a standstill pending 
proof that policy adjustments affect- 
ing liquidity, domestic demand and the 
exchange rate are in place: (This is un- 
likely until after the 14 May elections 

for the National Assembly.) In other 

words, the government had to begin re- 
building some credibility with the 
banks before the rescheduling process 
could proceed. 

The Central Bank of the Philippines’ 
annual report for 1983, which has just 
been published, is an attempt to get 
that process going. But it also shows 
just how wide discrepancies in data 
were during the fourth quarter and 
- how poorly the economy was perform- 
ing compared to official targets and 
government statements. : 

Most significant were the balance- 
of-payments figures for the year, 
which show that US$1 billion of there- 





cord US$2.5 billion deficit could not be | 
financed. The original deficit target for | 


the: year was US$560 million. Net 
domestic assets, an important aspect in 
controlling domestic demand, grew at 


v . analarming 7 (2% during the year. More | 


"striking in terms of inflation was the 
“effect the 5 October peso devaluation 
< and political instability following the 
: 21 August. assassination of Benigno 
Aquino had on money supply. 
While. MI grew by is 296 during. 






nk of the Philippines’ annual nod under erlines 
_ just how pre arious the country's situation has become : 











| 
| 
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the first half, án the fourth quarter 
alone it jumped 38%. Currency in cir- 
culation accelerated by o, feeding 
the inflationary effects 'aluátion | 
and sabotaging attempts by govern- | 
ment technocrats (and the IMF)to con- | 
trol domestic demand. After inflation 
had been kept at less than 1096 during | 
the first nine months of the year, it | 
vaulted to 2696 in December, the high- | 
est level since 1974. ' 
Although the report mentions the | 
precarious position of many local | 
banks during the fourth quarter, the | 
magnitude of central bank advances | 
and emergency loans (P3.2 billion, or | 
US$228.57 million) only comes out in 
the report's statistical tables. 
Government austerity measures 














BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 






(US$ million) 












Current transactions 
Merchandise trade 
Exports 
Imports 
Non-merchandise trade 
Inflow (1) 
Outflow 
Transfers 
Inflow 
Outflow 





Non-monetary capital 
Long-term loans 

Inflow 

Outflow 
Direct investment 

Inflow (2) 

Outflow 
Short-term capital, net (3) 
Non-monetary capital, net (3) 
Monetisation of gold 
Allocation of SDRs 

















| performarice can beattributec 










Wt a good part of the poo: 


month drought during the 
1983 which affected trad 
modity exports and thus kept the 
rent-account deficit high (U 
lion). Of the US$5 billic 1 
ports, 10.3% (US$516 million! 
coconut oil. While volumes 


















precipitously, the doubli ; 
to an almost 29% boost in valu 
however, saw little price m 
and thus volume cuts brought ea 
down 28%, to US$299 million. 
pér-concentrate exports fe! 
US$249 million), but this wi 
mainly to requirements that 
ducers supply the new gov 
copper smelter with raw mat 



























Wo in.terms of the cu 
count was the much 


duced in elis processing 
Wie semi-coriductors led th 
list at US$747 
























high imported c 
for sémi-conduct 
duction rose in p 
-These components. 
cluding product 
machinery) increased 
value by 13% a 
US$765 million: 
in a negative 
account effec 
total tradi 
tracted 
, more to impor 1 
| tion than an 






















































,Seas worker: 
(by about 10° 
US$1 billion), 







reduced the c 
nón-merchand 

















Overall BOP position (4) 











by almost a tt 











Deposit Unit (FCDU) accounts. 

(2) Excludes peso withdrawals from FCDU accou 
(3) Includes errors and omissions. 

(4). Subject to further revision: 

Source: Central Bank of the Philippines 


during the year were expected to have 
a dampening effect on overall 
economic activity. Their impact will be 
seen mainly in tight credit, a halving of i 
the P14.4 billion budget deficit for | 
1982 (actual performance during 1983 | 
was better than expected with a P6.5 | 
billion. deficit), and higher import | 
taxes and controls which would push | 
gross national product growth down to | 
about 2%. Prelimi figures place | 
for 1983, with | 
t at a mere 1%. 
ernandez 








Notes: (1) Includes peso withdrawals from Foreign Curr ency 


nearly half c 
terest paym 











nts. 

















during 1982. As th 
mits, "confidence. f 
pivotal role." 
The inabilitv t 
affected the 
tem whic 
repaymen 
forced 1o 




























and. zht its foreign 
wn by US$1.3 billion. With the 
83 standby credit (315, million 
special drawing rights, or SDRs 








ice-of-payments deficit financ- 
, Which currently stands in arrears, 
l needed US$1 billion. 
he liquidity probe is crucial for the 
F in trying to keep domestic demand 
wn and controlling inflation, which 
ids to offset any internal benefits of 
valuation, The huge increase in 
ney supply during the last quarter 
caused, according to the central 
report by: 
Pesos which would have covered 
t repayments staying in the system 
o the moratorium on principal re- 
ents. 
Heavy withdrawals from commer- 
banks which forced many to go 
ing to the central bank for 
ergency overdrafts and advances. 
Central bank losses incurred as a re- 
of the devaluation on forward 
cing for both exports and oil im- 

















































mbined, this boosted the coun- 
peso reserve money by nearly 
o, With currency issued (81% of the 
ve total) rising 52%. As a critical 
riable in determining reserve 
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likaru Kerns in Tokyo 


, Roebuck and Co., the giant 
nited States-based retail and fi- 
e enterprise with 1983 revenues of 
6 billion and net income of 
4 billion, has started up the na- 
| first Japanese-style general 
ng company or “sogo shosha,” in- 
concentrating on the Pacific 
and East Asia. Sears World 
e, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
rent Sears, has opened branches 
kyo, Seoul, Taipei, Hongkong, 
ore and Canberra and also will 
in a lesser presence in Europe 
uth America. 
ars World Trade has been losing 
ney since its establishment in 1982 
will probably continue to register 
es at least to the end of this year. 
-its first full year of operations, the 
npany lost US$12.1 million on re- 
nue of US$79.1 million. A large part 
the loss was due to start-up costs, 
ut it is clear that the company as a 
ole still has not carved a distinct 
iche for itself in the Asian market. 
 Headquartered in Washington, 
i a Sy US PER Rye A 


1 
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$333.29 million]) stopped after 
125 million was disbursed, total 


MT A NEST 


The central bank: 'an enormous tasi 


money, net domestic assets, which the 
IMF judges as crucial to any standby- 
credit performance criteria, streaked 
ahead during 1983 by 72%, though 
much of that was caused by revaluing 
the peso equivalent of foreign-cur- 
rency denominated domestic assets. 
The prognosis for this year is pretty 
dismal: *an enormous task" which re- 
quires *a significant degree of sac- 
rifice," according to the bank report. 
The rescheduling process, which is un- 
likely to begin moving again until at 
least July, involves the SDRs 615 mil- 


start from the top 


merican retail giant sets up a sogo shosha-type offshoot 
a battery of former US Government leaders in command 


Sears World Trade has assembled an 
interesting group of top executives, 
many of them from the US Govern- 
ment. Its chairman is Roderick Hills, 
former head of the US Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Its president is 
Frank Carlucci, former deputy direc- 
tor of the CIA and deputy secretary of 
defence. Its senior trader is described 
as a former planner for Nato European 
command. The senior vice-president is 
a former assistant secretary of the US 
Treasury and associate director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. The 
managing director and executive vice- 
president, however, came from the 
Sears Merchandising Group. Most of 
the company's branch and senior man- 
agers have experience in buying or 
trading. 

Sears World Trade has recruited 
local managers in many cases, for in- 
stance in Hongkong, Singapore and 
Tokyo. The director of the Tokyo 
branch, for example, has worked in 
Sears Merchandising Group's Tokyo 


‘buying oies. fer 22 7 ears.. 


la ay 
} mente ‘and new ey from both banks 
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and governments. This process is the . 
basic minimum required to start the 
country back towards solvency. Esti- 
mates are that at least US$10 billion of 
the US$25.6 billion foreign debt needs 
rescheduling, while new money re- 
quired will probably top initial esti- 
mates of US$3.3 billion. Even with 
that, however, the central bank cau- 
tions it will be insufficient to cover 
current-account deficits such as those 
of the past two years. 

Extreme liquidity reduction and 
further devaluation can be expected 
along with other means of keeping in- 
flation under control and demand low. 
The central bank says strict adherenee 
to the IMF programme, once it is final- 
ly determined, is essential. That means 
that economic growth over the next 
few years will be minimal, if any. And 
the standard of living will have to fall. 
What this means for the already pre- 
carious political situation is not clear, 
but increased social unrest arising 
from higher prices, stagnant wages 
and greater unemployment remains a 
distinct possibility, while import re- 
strictions and foreign-exchange con- 
trols over available dollars for imports 
are unlikely to boost much-needed 
business confidence. Oo 


The presence of top intelligence, de- 
fence and government officials among 
the top echelon of executives is sup- 
posedly to help Sears evaluate and ob- 
tain trading business. Such executives 
have extensive contacts overseas and 
are experts in dealing with informa- 
tion — the collection, organisation and 
interpretation of information being 
one of the three major functions of 
trading companies, the other two being © 
marketing and financing. Japanese 
companies also accept a large number 
of former high-ranking government 
officials as executives, the greatest 
number coming from the Ministry of 
Finance. 

A Tokyo-based spokesman for Sears 
World Trade said: “There is no connec- 
tion between the US Government and 
Sears World Trade. But the govern- 
ment is a good source [from which] to 
obtain people who can organise a trad- 
ing company with multi-faceted func- 
tions.” 


ce World Trade offers the same 
services as do the Japanese trading 
companies and bills itself as the first of 
its kind in the US. Its capabilities in- 
clude trade finance and counter trade. 
In the latter, it says it is prepared to 
handle negotiations, assessment of 
market values, selling, transporting 
and distributing, among other ser- 
vices. Sears World Trade is not exactly 
starting from scratch. Sears Mer- 
chaning, Aad alread: bu 
















Three times a day, 


we bring an issue to market. 


"There are a number of reasons p wy 
why so many borrowers ask | 
us to market their new issues. First — 
of all, professional design F3 

3 increases the ultimate success of 
the issue. Then there's our ; 
acknowledged placing power, and 
finally, our group’s distribution 
capabilities are recognized 
as among the best, worldwide.” 
Dr. Christian F. Puhr, 
Senior Vice President 


And it's not surprising, either. 
Swiss Bank Corporation started 
business as a securities 

issuing bank, so we have a long 
historical perspective on how 

the modern markets evolved and 
how they work. Over the last 
hundred years and more, we have 
acquired a good deal of 

expertise in providing financial 
assistance to many different 
borrowers from all over the world 
and in all major international 
capital markets. 

If you are thinking about your next 
funding operation, talk to us. 

We will help determine what instru- 
ments best meet your financial 
requirements. Through one of our 
operative units in Basle, 

London or New York, we can help. 





— . 








Swiss Bank Corporation 
Schweizerischer Bankverein 
Societe de Banque Suisse 





The key Swiss bank 


General Management in CH-4002 Basle, Aeschenplatz 6, and in CH-8022 Zurich, Paradeplatz 6. Over 200 offices throughout Switzerland. Worldwide 


network (branches, subsidiaries and representatives): Europe: Edinburgh, London, Luxembourg, Madrid, Monte Carlo, Paris. North America: Atlanta, 
Calgary, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, San Francisco, Toronto, Vancouver. Latin America: Bogota, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Lima, 
. Mexico, Panama, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. Caribbean: Grand Cayman, Nassau. Middle East: Bahrain, Cairo, Tehran. Africa: Johannesburg. Asia: 


Hong Kong, Singapore, Tokyo. Australia: Melbourne, Sydney. 
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ut for other than Sears r@ail 
It already has established re- 
tionships with retailers in Britain 
South Africa, among other coun- 


























The Tokyo branch opened in July 
83 and is still in the midst of trying to 
entify the products and services it 
ould be handling. It is capitalised at 
3 million (US$236,000) and has 10 
oyees, about the same as in Singa- 
. The Tokyo branch did "some 
jusiness" last year, but the spokesman 
n7 Tokyo said the figure is "too small to 
South Korean trading 
es have had branches in Tokyo for 
ars. 
he specific lines of products being 
idered by the Tokyo office are 
g treated for now as trade secrets. 
one broad category which the 
o branch will be handling is pro- 


and semi-processed agricul- 
‘oducts. These would include 
ality foodstuffs. The current 
an beef and citrus talks proba- 
uld not affect Sears' business. It 
probably not try to compete in 
g commodities — a staple of 
panese trading houses — except 
ps in arranging counter trade in 


J E. 


e Tokyo branch will try to concen- 
| trateon high value-added goods ra- 
han on basic products such as 
nd chemicals (another strong area 
Japanese sogo shosha). Besides 
the Sears Tokyo branch will be 
ucing computer hardware and 
re into Japan. It has special 
s for software aimed at techni- 
ins, such as engineers. It will also be 
keting telecommunications equip- 
t, with an initial emphasis on con- 
mer products. 

Another business area is manage- 
t consultancy. Sears Merchandis- 


































3roup has had a tie-up with the 
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planning services partly through its 
subsidiary, Harbridge House, estab- 
lished by Harvard. Business School 
staff and faculty in Boston. 

Although it is only speculation at 
this point, the heavy commitment 
Sears is making in financial services in 
the US may make Sears World Trade a 
bridgehead into Asia for a wide 
range of finance-related businesses. 
The Sears group has under its umbrella 
Dean  Witter Financial Services, 
Allstate Insurance and Coldwell Bank- 
er Real Estate, besides Sears Merchan- 
dising Group. Sears World Trade will 
have the support of these groups. 

Trade friction between the US and 
Japan will partly work to Sears' ad- 
vantage. The Japanese Government is 
trying to find suitably competitive 
goods from the US to import, to defuse 
criticism about its protected markets. 





The Japan External Trade Organisa- 
tion, originally a semi-government or- 
ganisation the aim of which was to pro- 
mote Japanese exports, is now turning 
its major effort to induce imports into 
Japan. The private sector, however, 
cannot be forced to abandon markets 
by government influence, and this po- 
licy has had limited effect. 

The biggest problem for the Tokyo 
operations has been the sheer competi- 
tiveness of the Japanese market, with 
its fragmented customer segments and 
large number (2,800) of trading com- 
panies already holding niches. 
Another problem has been to persuade 
overseas suppliers to adjust their pro- 
ducts to the peculiar demands of Ja- 
panese customers. Sears has adequate 
financial support, not only from its 
parent but also from local banks such 
as Dai-Ichi Kangyo, Fuji and Bank of 
Tokyo. But it is entering the gen- 
eral-trading businesses when the envi- 
ronment for Japanese trading houses 
has been extremely adverse (REVIEW, 
29 Mar.). 











and trouble 


Confusion grows out of 
Indonesia's increased 
offshore-loan levy 


By Manggi Habir in Jakarta 


he recent doubling of withholding 

tax on offshore loan interest — 
under Indonesias new tax laws 
(REVIEW, 1 Dec. '83) — was designed in 
part to slow down private-sector 
foreign borrowing. However, bilateral 
tax treaties, which effectively limit the 
rise in withholding-tax rates for banks 
incorporated in tax-treaty countries, - 
have made this difficult to achieve. 
Still, the 20% withholding tax, effective 
since January, is already forcing both 
borrowers and lenders, especially 
those not covered by any tax treaty, to 
make adjustments to remain competi- 
tive. 

The withholding tax on offshore 
loan interest was actually meant to be 
a tax on offshore banks' income 
originating from Indonesia. But, un- 
able to tax offshore banks directly, the 
Indonesian Government has charged 
local companies borrowing abroad 
20% withholding tax — 10% in the 
past — on any offshore interest pay- 
ments. Although meant to be a tax on 
offshore banks' income, the cost is 
largely passed on to and ultimately 
borne by the Indonesian borrower. 

The doubling of withholding tax on 
offshore loan interest was widely seen 
as an attempt to restrain private-sec- 
tor borrowing given the greater gov- 
ernment borrowing needs projectec 
for the next five years. No figures are 
available on the exact size of private 
offshore borrowings but many con- 
sider it to be sizable and, apparently, 
still expanding rapidly. Private 
foreign borrowing is not entirely a one- 
way flow into the country, however. A 
significant portion of these offshore 
loans — mainly booked in Singapore 
and Hongkong — are secured by time 
deposits belonging to company share- 
holders in Indonesia. This is because 
the local business community, for tax 
reasons, prefers to use borrowed funds 
rather than its own money. 

In addition, Singapore, and to a less- 
er extent Hongkong, are still consi- 
dered by the politically sensitive local 
business community as safe havens to 
park their surplus funds. In this re- 
gard, some see the rise in withholding- 
tax rates as an attempt to discourage 
this practice and, at the same time, en- 
courage local businessmen to use their 
own funds rather than employing this 
more roundabout ana costly E 







A. manufacturers have 
the capability to meet the needs of the { 
construction industry. They can supply 
construction equipment ranging from 
machinery for crushing, screening, 


(MI) grinding, concrete working and spreading, 


cranes, air compressors and pumps to 
nailing machines, portable hammers, 
welders and metal fasteners. It's all 
rugged, reliable equipment long 
proven in the toughest conditions. 
The Australians have had huge 
experience supplying fast-growing ` 
mining and building industries. This, 
plus their high standard of 
sanean design which has kept 
developments, makes 
Australian equipment very competitive. 
Check it out for yourself by contacting 
the Australian Trade Commissioner. 





Bangkok, 286 0411, telex 82621 
Beijing, 52 2331, telex 22263 
Hong Kong, (5) 22 7171-8, telex 73685 
~ dakarta, 33 0824, telex 46214. 
Kuala Lumpur, 42 3122, telex MA 30260 -| 
Manila, 87 4961, telex PN 63542 
New Delhi, 69.0336, telex 81312356 
Osaka, (06) 2717071, telex 522 5334 
_ Seoul, 7206490-5, telex K23663 
Singapore, 737 9311, telex RS 21238 
okyo, 582 7231-9, telex 242 2885 





The ability te to rise above 
tir ‘Commonplace i is essential in 
: a Complex world. 


gives s the overview s so necessary to 
seperate the meaningful. from: 


bu day 186,000 of Hong Kong s 
E most thoughtful people turn to. 
“the Post as the single most 
authoritative source of local, 
regional, and international news. 
There's simply no better 

vantage point. 


2 For further information about adv rtisi please write: -Bryan Robinson, Advertising Manager, South China Morning. Post, 
-G.P.O Box 47, Hong Kong, or phone 5-62 0161 








.. These are Japan, Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, France, West Germany, 
Canada, Thailand and the Philippines. 
; Although they differ slightly on details 
the general thrust of the tax treaties is 
similar. 

Regarding interest income on loans 
owned by residents of one contracting 
state to residents in the other contract- 
ing state, all tax treaties carry provi- 
sions that limit the tax charged by the 
contracting state in which the interest 

rises to 10% on the gross interest 
amount, except for Canada, Thailand 

* and the Philippines where upper limits 
are set at 15%. This places incorpo- 
= rated banks based in the nine tax- 
= . treaty countries at an advantage by al- 
m . lowing them to apply only 10% or 15% 

withholding tax rates as opposed to the 

e . current 20%. For example, a Japanese 

. bank lending to Indonesia from its of- 
fice in Japan would be subject to 1096 
withholding tax though it is not clear 
whether this rate would similarly 
apply for Indonesian loans booked at 
its Singapore branch. It also is not cer- 
tain whether loans to Indonesia from 
United States banks, which are not yet 
covered by a tax treaty, would be sub- 
ject to 10% if they are booked at a sub- 
sidiary incorporated in any of the tax- 
treaty countries. 

The strong reaction to this rise in tax 
rates from local borrowers, who still 
face a sluggish domestic economy and 
the intensified competition among 
banks, is already forcing some banks, 
particularly the US-based ones, to 
consider other options to remain com- 
petitive. 











Aei pos there was considerable dis- 

cussion among those banks not based 
. jn tax-treaty countries to move their 
_ booking units, primarily in Singapore 
_ and Hongkong, to their subsidiaries 
E incorporated in tax-treaty countries — 
.. mainly London and Tokyo — and so be 
` . subject to the old 10% rate. The gov- 
. ernment, however, has not come out 
|. with a clear and definite position on 
^ .. this arrangement. And even if it is al- 

—— lowed, bankers feel that this can only 
—. . bedoneon a limited scale. 

These subsidiaries, constrained by 
| their capital base, have only limited 
capacity to absorb additional loans, 

. they argue. Also, this shift, given the 
= . tax structure in some tax-treaty coun- 
^. tries, might not be attractive, bankers 
Us Say. 
fey Any permanent switch of booking 
= units might also prove futile consider- 

ing the short-term nature of the tax 
treaties. Except for Japan, Thailand 
and the Philippines, all the other tax 
treaties are now subject to annual re- 
negotiation of terms at the request of 
Y. party. The tax treaty between 
japan and Indonesia has Rhet two 




















1983 before the new tax laws were pre- 
sented to parliament for ratification, 
Jakarta, for the first time, notified the 
respective authorities in Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
West Germany and Canada to re- 
negotiate the terms under their respec- 
tive tax treaties with Indonesia. The 
renegotiation talks have so far not dis- 
cussed specific details. They are ex- 
pected to continue into 1985. 

One effect of the rise in withholding 
tax has been a noticeable preference 
for loans denominated in Swiss francs, 
bankers note. Carrying interest rates 
of only 4-5%, borrowers’ withholding- 
tax obligations, though at 20%, are 
still significantly reduced. 

Another option, preferred by In- 
donesian borrowers is for the banks to 
absorb the withholding tax. US banks, 
which normally have a limited capa- 


city to absorb tax credits paid to 
foreign countries, are usually very re- 
luctant to do this. Japanese banks, 
however, on account of their greater 
capacity to absorb foreign-tax credits, 
often agree to this, which gives them a 
substantial competitive advantage 
over other foreign banks. 

Despite the rise in withholding tax, 
most doubt whether the growth in 
offshore loans can be effectively re- 
strained. Although rupiah loans fol- 
lowing last year’s devaluation are still 
preferred, usually tight liquidity con- 
ditions make them difficult to obtain. 
By contrast, US dollar loans carry 
rates of around 11-12% compared with 
24-25% for rupiah loans. Also, 
because of the ban on lending outside 
Jakarta offshore loans are the only way 
foreign banks — even those with 
branch offices in Jakarta — can lend to 
the country's booming areas, for exam- 
ple in Surabaya and Medan and the 
timber processing centres in Kaliman- 
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Jute prices rise as export 
orders pour in at a time 
when stocks are reduced 




















By S. Kamaluddin a 
rush by foreign buyers to purchas 
raw jute from Bangladesh, wh i 
again has experienced sub-norm 
production this year, together with 
lowest carryover of stocks in y 
have led to a severe shortage of th: 
commodity. As a result, jute p 
have soared to the abnormally 
level of around US$410 a tonne. V 
this has ensured a reasonably good 
turn to growers for the first time 
many years, the big price fluctuatic 
has once again focused attention on the 
vulnerability of jute as a dependab 
raw material for end users. j 
In the absence of a final figure foi rt 
current jute season, total raw jute p 
duction this fiscal year (ending in Ju 
has been estimated to be at least 5 
lion bales, the Jute Ministry’s Perma 
ment Secretary Shamsul Haque Chis 
said. This is marginally better th 
that of the preceding three years b 
well below the 6.5 million and 6 m 
lion-plus bales produced during fise 
1979 and 1980 respectively. 
With a relatively small carry 
stock of 1.35 million bales at the 
ning of the season, the total 
therefore is estimated to be 6.35 n 
bales. After meeting local ju 
consumption of 3.4 million bal 
making allowance for other domes 
usage of 1 million, the total s plu 
therefore expected to be 1.95 n 
bales this season. S 
The export target for raw jute. 
set at 1.7 million bales (total wor! 
quirements are 2.4 million bales), le 
ing a small (250,000 bales) carry 
opening stock for the next season — 
dangerously low level of su 
Statistics show that carryover 
in fiscal years 1980, 1981, 1982 
1983 were more than 2.3 million b 
4.2 million, 3.25 million and 1.85: 
lion respectively. These large 
overs helped maintain the demand 
supply position in the three succe: 
lean years from 1981. b 
The quality of jute harvested th 
year has improved, thanks to time! 
rain and increased irrigation facili 
The quick rise in the price of raw | 
both on the local and overseas mar! 
was caused by several factors. F 
the transfer of some 34 Bangla 
jute mills to the private sector 
mediately increased competitio 
among buyers. The governm 
owned Bangladesh Jute Mills 

































irch graw te mmed 
Second, the Jute Ministry, éxpect- 
g the private sector to delay buying 
-order to keep prices low, directed 
the public-sector agencies — the Jute 
Trading Corp., Jute Marketing Corp. 
and BJMC — to enter the market and 
support prices. Although the govern- 
ent had earlier suspended the statut- 
minimum raw jute price, it thought 
‘that if the public-sector agencies of- 
— fered around Taka 160 (US$5.84) a 
- maund (82 lbs), the growers would not 
be too badly affected. 
And finally, for the first time in his- 
ry, formalities for bank loans to be 
given to jute traders were completed 
before 1 July 1983, facilitating the 
drawing of funds. (Normally, such for- 
malities are not completed before the 
end of August or early September.) 
— This has proved to -be the most im- 
- portant factor in maintaining relative- 
ly favourable raw jute prices. 
— Asa result, jute prices in the secon- 
‘dary market soon picked up from Taka 
165 a maund to Taka 200 by the end of 
July 1983, Taka 250 in August 
‘and in November, about Taka 
0. Although November is usu- 
ly a soft month for prices — 
ut 75% of the available raw 
te having reached the market 
— that was not to be in 1983. 
Availability of adequate bank 
inds for the traders also per- 
aded them not to hold on to 
r stocks any longer than 
ecessary. Chisty told the 
NEW: “The turnover was 
ck and bank credit recovery 
iis year is far better than be- 
re" 
. Although jute prices in the 
domestic markets increased by 
ut 80% between July 1983 
. March 1984, export prices 
creased by about 42%, from 
$290 a tonne fob to US$410 
ing the same period. 
























































espite higher prices, raw 
jute exports are likely to ex- 
1.8 million bales, against © 
target of 1.7 million bales, 
d Chisty. He observed that at 
0 March this year about 1.5 mil- 
n bales of jute were actually ex- 
orted, compared to 1.44 million bales 
he same time last year. Actual raw 
e exports last year were more than 
million bales. “If actual exports of 
jute this year reach more than 1.8 
nillion bales, actual jute production 
would [have to be] considerably higher 
— than the estimated 5 million bales,” 
— Chisty added. 
_ Poor raw jute production in the past 
- few years has resulted mainly from un- 
- satisfactory input provision and ex- 
_ tension services to jute growers, lack of 
adequate and convenient institutional 
— credit facilities, insufficient market 
_ support for jute growers, poor weather 
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| a ' ‘tion 'O 3 d | padd 
prices. The government has been pay- 
ing more attention to the jute-manu- 
facturing sector at the expense of the 
jute-growing sector. As a result, jute 
acreage shrank from 2.1 million acres 
in 1978-79 to about 1.5 million acres 
last year. 

Stagnation in the per-acre yield of 
jute also is a problem, and unlike 
various rice-research institutions in 
Bangladesh and elsewhere, the Ban- 
gladesh Jute Research Institute (BJRI) 
has failed to increase yield. The BJRI 
has been able to evolve improved 
varieties of jute seeds, but these are not 
high-yielding like their counterparts 
in rice and wheat. Bangladesh, accord- 
ing to a jute expert, can develop high- 
yielding varieties of jute seeds though 
their quality cannot be assured. 

Due to the increase in raw-jute 
prices this year, growers may be in- 
clined to go for a bigger acreage for the 
1985 season. Chisty said an increase of 
up to 6 million bales would pose no 
problem. In fact, next year, without a 





bigger crop of jute, Bangladesh will 
not be able to meet world import needs 
for the commodity. 

Meanwhile, smuggling of jute into 
India through a number of points along 
the border is known to be continuing. 
Abul Kalam, a jute trader in Narayan- 
ganj, told the REVIEW that normally be- 
tween 800,000 and 1 million bales are 
smuggled into India each year. Kurig- 
ram, Joypurhat in the north, Satkhira 
in the west and Comilla in the east are 
said to be the main smuggling points. 

Bangladeshi agents of Indian mer- 
chants also indulge in smuggling other 


, products such as Indian saris, fertilis- 


ers, medicines and foreign goods. The 


te Sa e o oN, 


maund of j 
about Taka 350 — a much 
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higher rate 





than the market. 

India officially imports raw jute 
from Bangladesh each year. So far this 
year it has imported about 350,000 
bales. Jute production in India report- 
edly has suffered this year and the jute 
industry is faced with an acute short- 
age. A strike in the Indian jute mills 
and the subsequent lock-outs declared 
by management could have been 
caused by the shortage of jute. 


» Kedar Man Singh writes from 
Kathmandu: The main achievement of a 
27-30 March meeting of jute-produc- 
ing countries here was an agreement to ' 
discuss for the first time the special 
problems of Nepal among the jute pro- 
ducers — namely, land transport and 
shipping. Nepal has to use the Indian 
port of Calcutta and Chittagong port in 
Bangladesh for its overseas trade. All 
participants, including the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion (FAO), agreed to help solve the 
problems this entails. The FAO and 
Bangladesh in particular have agreed 
to extend technical cooperation in set- 
ting up a jute farming and research 
centre in Nepal. Likewise, neighbour- 
ing India has also agreed to help im- 
prove the quality of Nepal's jute pro- 
ducts. 

In its last fiscal year (1982-83) Nepal 
earned about Rs 120 million (US$8.12 
million) worth of foreign exchange 
from jute and jute-goods exports, offi- 
cial sources said. The jute industry 
benefits approximately 350,000 
people. Nepal's jute production has 
been around 55-75,000 tonnes a year, 
with a quarter of the production used 
by local jute mills and the rest ex- 
ported raw, largely to India. 

However, because of the short- 
sighted pricing policy of the govern- 
ment-controlled jute-trading corpora- 
tion and its failure to provide adequate 
loans, improved seeds or technical ex- 
pertise, jute farmers have gradually 
switched to paddy and other cash-crop 
production in the Sunsari, Morang, 
Jhapa, Sirah and Saptari districts in 
the lowland tropical region, southeast 
of Kathmandu. Jute farmers complain 
the government-run firm has failed to 
protect them from unscrupulous In- 
dian jute exporters and others. 

The farmers maintain that the pric- 
ing policy is designed to let jute 
exporters make four times more than 
the profit they have made. The shifting 
of the farmers from jute cultivation to 
paddy and other crops now gravely 
threatens six or so existing medium- 
sized jute plants in the Biratnagar and 
Jhapa districts, an official maintained. 
Because of the low production of jute, 
these plants have had to import 15,000 
tonnes of raw jute from India against 
Nepal’s exports of 25-30,000 tonnes in 
1983. da oO 
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CIENCE FICTION IS FAST BECOMING 

SCIENCE FACT: Arthur C. Clarke, 

author of the timeless science fiction 
classic, Childhood's End, has long fore- 
seen the rapid advances in technology 
that will dramatically change the lives of 
our children in the future — especially 
advances in information processing. 


It is essential now that our children 
become computer-literate in order to be 
successful, because it is our children who 
will really face the future. 


An ATARI home computer is the 
most worthwhile investment you can 
make for your child because ATARI's 
advanced hardware and software not 


only provide a thorough understanding 

of the computer, but will be an integral 
part of your child's total education — an 
infinitely patient tutor. 


An ATARI is easy to use and easy to 
understand and, because of its enormous 
world-wide popularity, there is a wide 
and ever-expanding range of software 
available; from serious ii to 


games, each with an educa 
tional benefit for your child's 
future. 

Success at child- 


hood's end starts with , ATARI ` 


an ATARI now. 


Tomorrow's adult d an 
ATARI computer today. eror 


For further information, Please call your local outhorized ATARI gistibutor Hong Kong Wong's Kong King Ltd, Tel S 450121. Singapore: Hing Seng (Pte) Ltd, Tel. 2232621. Malaysia: 
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A public offering of 


MR Liem Investors group's ce- 
ment holdings scheduled at the end of 
this year should breathe some life 
into Jakarta's dormant and neglected 
stockmarket. The issue, even though 
it involves only the group's cement 


.Companies, is expected to be In- 


.'donesia's largest public offering to 
date. It will also, no doubt, help clear 
[ up some of the misconceptions and 
4 mystery surrounding the Liems by 
|. forcing the group to open up to public 
acrutiny.. The move: generally. has 
been interpreted as an attempt by the 
group to diversify away fror its pre- 
en ical dependence on the gov- 
nment in the hope of strengthening 
its position in the longér term. . 
Although it is not known exactly 
. Which cement companies. will be in- 
cluded, most observers agree that at 
least PT Distinct Indonesia Cement 
Enterprise, PT Perkasa Indonesia Ce- 
ment. Enterprise and ‘PT .Perkasa 
- Indah, Indonesia Cement Putih En- 
"terprise will be involved, all of which 
. would have to be merged first. This 
grouping encompasses six produc- 
tion units with a total capacity of 3.2 
million tonnes — around 40% of the 
industry's total capacity. 

Already, the announcement by the 
group's. head, Liem Sioe Liong, has 
attracted considerable interest in the 
forthcoming issue which, despite its 
Size, is. expected to sell well. The 
group's dominant position in the ce- 
ment industry, its strong government 
connections, the relatively. strong 

performance of Semen Cibinong — 

the first company. to-go publie in In- 

donesia, in which Kaiser Cement of 

- the United States has a 43% stake — 

and curiosity about the group, should 
ush the issue. 


si Going public in Indonesia 
continues to be a costly 
exercise. Listed companies are con- 


‘Stantly under pressure to come up: 


vith dividend yields commensurate 
with interest on bank time deposits to 
appease  dividend-minded  share- 
holders. The problem is further com- 
ounded by current sluggish demand 
n the economy and prevailing high 
interest rates. 
Decisions to go publicaretherefore 
still largely influenced by non- 


economic considerations. For for- | 


eign-investment companies, it pro- 
.,Vides*one way of raising the local- 


d ownership content. But, more import- 


| ant, it is.a requirement they have to 


| fulfil to obtain permits for expand- 


ng their capacity. For a local com- 
pany, it is viewed as a way to boost its 





image as a professional organisation, 
while for the large Chinese groups it 
provides a means of getting away 
from the image of a closed and exclu- 


| sively Chinese preserve, in the aim of 


gaining acceptance and legitimacy. 
It is for this latter reason that 
Shroff observes the government's re- 
newed. emphasis on urging local 
Chinese business groups to go public. 
The authorities are on the one hand 
trying to encourage more investment 


and participation by the predomin- | 


ant Chinese business sector to pick up 
the slack in government investment 
owing to slower revenue growth. On 
the other hand, they are wary of fan- 
ning potential charges that the gov- 


nation of the economy. This, it is 
feared, could lead to a heightening of 
racial tension and, given the coun- 
try's free foreign-exchange system, 
induce massive. capital flight — a 
situation which the government 


‘could ill afford. 


By diversifying ownership through 
a public issue, the large Chinese busi- 
ness groups would be less susceptible 
to these accusations, the argument 
goes. But considering the economic 


costs and disclosure requirements as- | 


sociated with going public, only a few 
Chinese business groups in the more 
sensitive areas and holding 
monopolistic positions — like the 
Liem group — would be willing to di- 
versify their political dependence by 
going public. 


So far, local company listings have | 


been limited to PT Sucaco, the Panin 
Bank and its insurance affiliates, PT 
Sari Husada, PT Hotel Prapatan and 
PT Jakarta International Hotel, 


which together account for about a | 


third of the 23 listings. | 
Shroff does not see many taking the 


| plunge; especially given declining in- 


centives. First, there was the revalua- 
tion of fixed assets. Initially, com- 


-panies could revalue their fixed as- 
-sets up to what was deemed to be a 


"sound" market value. Then this was 
altered to a. revaluation method 
based on a more rigid and conserva- 
tive indexing system. 

This year, Jakarta eliminated all 
tax incentives. applicable for com- 
panies going public. Companies ob- 
taining their going-public licences 
after 1 January can no longer revalue 
fixed assets and capitalise reserves 
and retain earnings tax free. In addi- 
tion, the preferential. tax rates 
applicable for à period of five years 
nolonger apply. 3 

There’ also 
number of fore 


considerable 








stment com- 





brave the public arena 


panies that still have to fulfil local. 
ownership content requirements: Bu 
given the associated costs, boos 
local-ownership content through pri 
vate placements is becoming mue 
more attractive — even to the exten 
of financing local shareholders to buy 
the shares. Non-bank financial in 
stitutions also can purchase and 
equity for a maximum of five year 
and are regarded as local entities foi 
this purpose. It is, then, only those 
foreign-investment companies. con 
templating capacity expansion 


| which have seriously to conside 


going public. But now, with slug 


| demand in the domestic economy anc 
| the increased uncertainty. stemmi 

ernment is promoting Chinese domi- | 
| panies are expected to defer their ex- 


from the new tax laws, many co! 


pansion plans. 


E. Under the new tax regime 
equity investments also a 
becoming less attractive, Aside 


the attractive interest rates on b 
time deposits, interest income 
gardless of the amount — remai 

free, at least for the moment 

ever, dividend income from equi 
vestment is tax free only up to.a su 
of Rps 960,000 (US$965) a ye 
Furthermore, dividend yields hay 
fallen far behind the interest r 
on bank deposits, while capital g 
have not been a factor. Jaka 
Stockmarket index has consiste 
dropped from 100, when the inde 
was established in August 19! 
81.03, where it stood in April 
year. 

Any effort to. revive the Jakart 
Stock Exchange by raising 
number of listings will have to ex 
tend with both the absence of ta 


| centives and continuing high int 


rates. In an effort tostimulate trading 


jin the secondary. market, the w 


thorities did away with share- 
bottom limits last year. Results, howe 
ever, have been limited up to the pre- 
sent. 

Suggestions that foreign legal en- 
tities and individuals be allowed. to 
participate in Jakarta’s equity 
ket have been aired occasionally. 
There also has been discussion of the 
possibility of issuing Indonesia: 


| bonds to foreigners that later cox id 
ibe converted into equity. But.in 


view of the political mission 6 
Jakarta’s stockmarket to "In 
donesianise” ownership of the large 


| Chinese groups and foreign-in 


ment companies, any foreign parti 
pation in equity investment through 
the stock exchange seems highly un 
likely. 




















































































inthony Rowley 
here is something ironic in Hong- 
kong finally moving towards mean- 
gful laws on corporate disclosure 
nd other obligations towards share- 
ders, at a time when the future of 
the territory's legal system is in some 
oubt. But if Peking means what it 
s about preserving the legal system 
t after 1997, the reforms now en- 
ed will provide a good legacy for 
present administration to be- 
eath to its successor. 
Jardine Matheson, through its de- 
ed intention of incorporating its 
mate holding company in Bermuda 
VIEW, 12 Apr.), has in effect passed 
ote of no confidence in Hongkong's 
uture legal system as it affects corpo- 
e affairs. Yet Jardine itself is hardly 
e reproach when it comes to ob- 
ng obligations towards share- 
rs of the kind which now could 
come enshrined in law. Neither are 
ers, ranging from giants such as 
ngkong Land down to the smaller, 
nily-controlled companies. And, 
ugh it is of scant consolation now to 
eholders of collapsed companies 
'h as Carrian, Eda or Dollar Credit, 
"kinds of abuses perpetrated by 
ill become less easy in future. 
e Office of the Commissioner for 
rities indicated in November 1983 
it intended putting itself “in the 
ing seat" so far as the monitoring 
enforcement of listing rules by the 
stock exchanges were concerned. 
e office has now drafted a com- 
ehensive set of rules which have to 
ibmitted for comment by various 
terested professional bodies 
'ountants, lawyers, registrars and so 
. The objective is to complete that 
se by 5 May and then submit the 
oposals to the local Executive Coun- 
| (Exco), with the hope that they will 
to law by September. 
e rules already are in their fourth 
having been vetted by the Take- 
Committee, which is an in-house 
f the securities commissioner's 
fice and is comprised of merchant 
ers and other financial profes- 
als. The new rules in fact go little 
rther than reiterating what is al- 
idy in the Companies Ordinance — 
d has been for many years — but that 
icular piece of legislation (under 
. the aegis of the registrar-general) has 
. been honoured more in the breach than 
. the observance as far as corporate dis- 
. closure is concerned. Companies' an- 
nual reports, for instance — except in 
e case of b 
i d 


erritory prepares to back requirements on corporate 
closure with force of law — though gaps will remain 


igger companies — often. 
dow of v hat directo sare | able to enter into transactions 
MC e et MET CIN POSEPOT SR T TRES nes 


legally obliged, under the Companies 
Ordinance, to provide, and it may come 
as a shock to some company directors 
that they already have a legal obliga- 
tion to disclose such things as the 
emoluments they receive. 
Whatisintendednow isthat the Sec- 
urities (Stock Exchange Listing) Rules 
1984 shall be incorporated in the Sec- 
urities Ordinance (under Section 14), 
which will give the Office of the Com- 
missioner for Securities direct respon- 
sibility for seeing that they are ob- 
served. That office, as it now operates 
under Commissioner Robert Fell, 


seems better equipped and more deter- 
mined than other executive branches 
to see that this is so. 

The new rules will apply only to 
companies listed on a local stock ex- 





change (other companies will continue 
to be governed in this respect by the 
Companies Ordinance), but these obvi- 
ously are the companies where the 
most scope for abuse of shareholders’ 
rights exists. i m 

There is a good deal that the new 
rules do not do, but what they do aim to 
do is to make sure that price-sensitive 
information affecting a company's 
share price gets into the hands of 
shareholders as soon as possible. As 
the preamble puts it: "The basic pur- 
pose of speedy disclosure is to promote 
a better-informed market and to avoid 
the establishment of a false market." 


And that goes well beyond the bare 


minimum of providing immediate 

notifications of dividends, profits, 

share issues and the like. 
Shareholders, it goes on, should be 


TRIN) 


semination through = 
'vestors must be “treated with proper . 
consideration at all times by company - 


‘because disaggregated holdings by — 


d [via] pron 


me cont [v t d 
the markets.” In. 




















boards, even when the public repre- 
sents a minority," and be assured of an . 
“equality of treatment which their - 
legal position might not otherwise pro- 3 
vide." E 

The rules on the disclosure of 
shareholdings simply reiterate what | 
the existing Companies Ordinance re- 
quires (but in the case of a great many 
smaller companies does not get) with 
regard to, for instance, declaration of 
any holding of more than 10% in. 
another company by the reportin 
company. There is a clause in the ne 
rules which says that “consideratt 
will be given to requiring periodie di 
closure of significant dealings,” but 
is put forwardas little more than a sug 
gestion, which Exco might want t: 
delay. 3 ; 

This is the weakest area of the pro- 
posed reforms. There is no requirement 
that (as in Britain for instance) anyone 
who holds more than a certain propor- 
tion of a company's shares shall be 
obliged to declare that to the company 
and for that to appear in the company 
register. Far less is there any require- 
ment for nominee shareholders to | 
identify themselves. The rather weak 1 
argument hereisthat as the majority of 
companies in Hongkong are controlled 
by families, they are not worried about | 
other companies or individuals ware- 
housing strategic stakes inthem witha | 
view to ultimate takeover, as they 
know exactly who is in control. 


T argument is advanced by sources ` 
close to the office of the. com- . 
missioner that where various different . 
parties are obliged to declare thei 
holdings in companies, this can ofterN 
be more confusing than enlightening | 














companies, subsidiaries, associates 
'and individuals often add up to more . 
than 100%. But this is almost certainly | 
a smokescreen for present inaction on _ 
what would certainly be a controver= | 
sial area of reform in Hongkong, and - 
one which numerous corporate and in- — 
dividual interests might not welcome | 
as they keep their options open as to | 
whether, or not they will transfer 
Hongkong-based assets offshore in | 
run-upto1997. | '. ME lide 
A new provision in the rules is for di- - 
rectors’ "immediate" announcemer 
(meaning the following trading day) of - 
any "material transaction” entered | 
into. Such announcements must con- | 
tain a “full description and valuation" | 
of the assets involved in any transac- | 
tion. This obviously would rule out the . 
kind of deal done on 1 November 1978 
by Jardine when it sold Gammon > 
House to Hongkong Land and both. 
sides refused disclose the cé 
(REVIEW, bi 
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on). 
"Likewise, Jardine’s N 
tween each other would have re- 
ed immediate disclosure if the 
proposals on material transactions 
. now included in the draft rules had 
_ been in force at the time. They require 
4 einer thin disclosure when, among 
= other things, a company enters into 
. any transaction involving 15% of the 
. value of its own assets. (This is based 
on the equivalent London ruling.) 
. Another requirement, that a company 






nuffling of assets and mutual cbe 


companies over the brink if it causes 
shareholders to panic. But such argu- 
ments are facile and a provision of this 
kind would certainly protect share- 
holders against the possibility of insid- 
ers dealing before bad news is declared 
to. shareholders at large. 

Another important provision is the 
requirement for immediate declara- 
tion of a "transaction a principal pur- 
pose or effect of which is the granting 
of credit (including lending of money) 
by a listed company or any one of its 


capital, may, some argue, pak some | 
and in the ordinary and usual course of 


t Cee normal commercia 


business." It is arguable that this pro- 
vision would have provided early 
warning of various deals done by the 
likes of Carrian, Eda, Dollar Credit 
and Goodyear Estates had it been in. 
force at the time. The definition of *as- 
sociate" is made very comprehensive 
so as to bring as many parties as possi- 
ble into the net. And to prevent com- 
panies disaggregating *materialtrans- 
actions" to escape the net, the commis- 
sioner may re-aggregate them. 












































—. INVESTMENT/AUSTRALIA. 


By Brian Robins in Sydney 


ustralia's financial markets have 
PA reacted very cautiously to the de- 
gulation of the securities industry. 
stead of the expected rush of new 
. developments, the changes have so far 
|. been few. From 1 April, outsiders have 
— been able to buy up to 50% of a local 
. stockbroking house, with the prospect 
. of being able to acquire 100% owner- 
_ ship in a few years’ time. Brokers also 
are allowed to incorporate, while all 
rokerage rates are now negotiated, 
ending the fixed-commission era. 
: This is a surprise development, since 
.. negotiated rates were planned to be in- 
troduced initially only on deals of more 
than A$100,000 (US$92,593). In the 
weeks immediately preceding deregu- 
. lation, however, local brokers agreed 
free all brokerage rates from the be- 
ginning of April, thanks to changes 
which were to be introduced by the 
London Stock Exchange (also from 
= early April) deregulating commissions 
. on overseas deals. Since several of the 
. large London brokers are keen to es- 
ablish a foothold in Australia, the 
threat of the loss of a sizable amount of 
. business forced the Australian stock 
d . exchanges to move quickly to counter 
_ the emerging threat. 
Response to the new era has been 
— slow in coming. All attention so far has 
. been focused on negotiated brokerage 
. . rates, which have been halved for most 
= institutional trading. But so far there 
. has not been any significant develop- 
. ment in terms of change of ownership 
of brokers. To date, only three outsid- 
ers have moved in — the National Aus- 
tralia Bank has bought a 40% stake in 
. . the large, long-established firm of 
» . A. C. Goode and Co., while Elders IXL 
—. A bought a half-interest in Roach, Tilley, 
|. Grice and Morgan Grenfell Australia 
y,. has, gpeven into Hordern, Utz and 


g 


Free to negotiate 


 Deregulation of the country's securities industry brings pared 
. brokerage rates and much talk of mergers — but little action 


Bode. Both are middle-ranking brok- 
ers. 

In the weeks immediately prior to 
deregulation, the market was buzzing 
with talk of negotiations under way in- 
volving some of the big trading banks, 
the merchant banks and several brok- 
ing groups. But the talks which took 
place between prospective suitors 
were unsuccessful. This may have 
been, in part, because the regulatory 
authorities have yet to agree upon a 
new set of business rules covering op- 
erations of the exchanges. While there 
has been considerable time spent sort- 
ing out technical matters, a more fun- 
damental problem has yet to be tackl- 
ed. That is the problem of "Chinese 
walls," or conflicts of interest among 
different departments of the same in- 
stitution. 

The larger stock exchanges support 
the concept of Chinese walls, but the 


smaller exchanges do not. Neither does 


Jim Kennan, the attorney-general of 
the state of Victoria, who has written 
to the chairman of the Melbourne 
exchange arguing that tighter con- 
trols need to be put in place. Ken- 
nan's view is important 
since the ministerial 
council, which is com- 
posed of all the state at- 
torneys-general as well as 
the federal attorney-gen- 
eral, has the ultimate say 
over the content of the 
proposed business rules. 

While there remains a 
cloud over such funda- 
mental issues concerning 
the securities industry, 
some participants ap- 
pear to have decided to 
hold back. Another 


stumbling block is price. |Keating: equity guidelines. 
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not support the number of brokigg 
partnerships currently active i 
market — more than 100. ( 

A number of brokers were simply 
waiting for deregulation so they co 
sell out at a profit. But with negotiat 
rates, the future earnings of most brok- 
ers, especially institutional specialists, 
is under pressure. Rates have been vir- 
tually halved, from around 0.9-1% to 
0.5% for the largest institutions. A 
number of the medium-sized groups 
are willing to pay up to 0.8%, recognis- 
ing that they have to offer a higher rate 
to command access to the better busi- 
ness. This concession by smaller in- 
stitutions appears to be putting the 
heat on the larger groups and may re- 
sult in the base 0.5% being shifted up- 
wards. 


The size of the Australian market Y 


e 


or, with the poor liquidity of the 

Australian market, an institution 
may have to pay more if a broker hasa 
particular line of stock that is hard to 
get. Ultimately, what is at stake is the 
intense competition between invest- 
ment funds, Somemanagers are willing. 
to pay a little more commission just 
ensure they have access to informati 
Already, one of the larger institutions. 
— BT Australia — has decided to lift its. 
base rate from 0.5% to 0.55% to ensure. 
such access. 

But even so, broking income will fall 
sharply. Added pressure on earnings. 
will come from the decision by most in- 
stitutions to re-introduce the “panel 
system,” whereby they put the bulk of 
_ their business (up to 
880%) through a limited 
number . of brokers, 
perhaps around six. . 
The trend is quite dif- 
ferent for smaller deals. 
The higher cost of handl- 
ing private-client busi- 
ness means there is wide- 
spread expectation that 
rates charged on smaller 
deals will rise.'However, 
faced with the threat of a 
loss of clients to discount. 
brokerage houses, which 
are due to start ) 
shortly, existing brokers 
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> fuller use of 


: pre 
y a return to 
when such 


ports suggested, but si 
the status quo before 1 


^ placements were in effect banned fol- 


; lowing a major abuse of this way of 


‘going public during the great stock- 
. market boom of 1973. Even so, pros-: 
, pectuses will have to be produced for | 


* placements. Other rules cover such 


hings as provision of interim reports | 

. , and disclosure of loans to company of- 

.- ficers. x Pi 

(cU The second apparent weak point in 
.. the rules is that the maximum sanction 


low forintheeventofnon-com. 


scount house would 

se fee for à transac- 

iding prompt cash pay- 

nt, or for the scrip to be delivered 

before the selling order is taken. The 

scrip-clearing work will be contract- 

ed.to a larger broker keen to make 

its backroom faci- 
` lities. 

-While discount houses will undoubt- 

edly gain a share of the small-investor 

iness, just how large an impact they 

e remains to be seen. There al- 

has been à sizable. drift of pri- 

funds out of the stockmar- 

cent years, with many invest- 

referring to place their funds in 

it trusts, which have enjoyed an 

ormous growth in popularity. In- 

deed, their growth has been so drama- 

. tic that some of the broking houses 

have established their own investment 


| growth. in: stich 

the ANZ Banking Group 

ore than A$100 million last 

ear to buy control of merchant bank 

pment Finance Corp. which 

e Australian Fixed Trusts oper- 

ation with more thán A$800 million 

. worth of ‘clients’ funds invested in a 
range of property and equity trusts. 


Other private banks also have large | 


Investment funds under management, 
and it would be logical for them to take 
4p equity in a suitable broking house. 
But making the right choice is dif- 
icult. Some major institutional 
investors have threatened larger brok- 


s with a loss of business if control” 


changes to a rival investment group, 

idding further to the potential pres- 
>on future earnings. 

‘In addition, there may well be prob- 

"ems with the Foreign Investment 


. Review Board if any foreign groups. 


propose to acquire equity in local 
brokers operations. Treasurer Paul 


eating has indicated that the local 


equity guidelines, already applying to 
ther non-bank financial institutions, 


. would also apply to foreign groups | 


tiatihg to acquire equity in a 
+ that the maximum equi 
a ire be 50% ecca 





.Hill Samuel. Australia, has a to 
reduce its equity in its Australian sub- 


| comes ahead of the clarification.of of- 


| rivals in the scramble to establish mar- 





| scratch. Even now, four years after it | 


| Bank has a total of A$200 million 





e — even 
wned com- 
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A: application by the major mer- | 
chant bank, Hill Samuel Australia, ! 
for a banking licence has been ap- 
proved by Federal Treasurer Paul | 
Keating. Under the. proposal, Hill 

Samuel & Co. of Britain, which at pre- 
sent controls 100% of the capital of 


sidiary to slightly less than 10% to 
comply with existing limitations on 
the equity any one group may hold ina 
local bank. 

Hill Samuel has decided to use its 
existing merchant-banking operation 
as a base for the establishment of fully 
fledged banking operations. The move 


ficial. policy “on equity-ownership 
levels of any new foreign banks hoping 
for entry, following the government's 
endorsement of the recommendations 


| of the recent Martin Committee. As | 
| suchit stands to give the proposed new 


bank a clear competitive edge over new 


ket share. 

The only other new bank established 
in Australia recently was the Austra- 
lian Bank, which was set up from | 


was established, it is finding it difficult 
to build a deposit base. The Australian 


(US$185.2 million) invested in its 





cash-management trust — far less than 
the A$400 million Hill Samuel.has in 


| its own cash trust. When Hill Samuel 
| established its cash trust (it was the 


first) it was clear that the merchant 
bank wanted to attách other services to 
it, though the move to establish full 


| banking operations has come as a sur- 


prise et 
A key feature of the new bank, to be | 
known as the. quarie Bank and 





that listed companies make 
announcement through the s 
ket whenever a relevant trans 
development takes place, : 
nouncements will pr 
ported through the press 
fo in the w 
reality. ' 


The birth of a bank 


‘Britain's Hill Samuel gets a full banking licence and 
| in return sells equity in its Australian subsidiary 


While no details have been given, 
expected to attract a broad. ran 
support from various 
groups. A few years 


land, a publicly liste nl 

minnow by comparison with 

trading-bank rivals suc 

Banking Corp. or.the AN 

Group. That proposal ulti 

largely because of premature p 
As the new bank will 

Hill Samuel's existing operati 

will be able to move quickly, and 

many of the start-up agonies 

by the Australian Ban 

while Hill Samuel certai 

the. most -prestigio 

nected of any of th 

active in the A 


drafted 
ing sector, th odu 
foreign-exch cé 


short-term deposit 
merchant banks a 
more than m. 























Asia houses over half of mankind. Everyday events are 
appening here that not only shape Asia's future but af- 
ect the entire world. Asia 1984 Yearbook covers these 
events, compiles analyses and interprets them. No 
businessman can afford to ignore them. Nor can any 
sxecutive or scholar or anyone who has dealings with 
Asia. Decide for yourself whether any other single 
medium puts the economic, social and political realities 
of Asia at your fingertips as does the Asia Yearbook. 


Now In Its 25th Edition 
e Asia 1984 Yearbook, celebrating its 25th anniver- 
sary, is bigger and more comprehensive than ever be- 
re. Matching the rapid pace of Asian development, we 
have gone into greater detail, with deeper insight, to pro- 
ce a book that anyone who has any dealings with Asia 
ould have on the bookshelf. 


Features 
The Asia 1984 Yearbook includes two new chapters in 
e Special Section, namely Commodity Futures and 
sian activities at the United Nations. You will find fami- 
chapters and features as well: a Regional Round-up, 
he Power Game,. Population & Food, Development 
nks, Asian Finance, Asian Investment, Energy, Com- 
modities, Aviation, Shipping, Trade & Aid, West Asia, 
South Pacific and Asian Organisations. 
main body of the book contains chapters on 31 
ountries. Each is divided into 3 sections — Political/ 
Social Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy/Infrastruc- 
re — ranging from Afghanistan through China, to 
orea and Japan, down through the Philippines to Aus- 
ia and New Zealand, and then back to Pakistan vía 
a, Indonesia, Singapore and Malaysia. 




























charts, tables and graphics to illustrate the material, in- 
uding a full military profile of every country. 


Country-by-Country Analysis 
Each country is discussed with up-to-date reviews of its 
Politics and Social Affairs, Foreign Relations, Economy 
and Infrastructure. The Yearbook gives you localised, 
first-hand information on everything from market poten- 
al and population trends to foreign. 
social and cultural landmar 


= We give you Asia, 
= minus the mystery, | 
| minusthemyth: | 
| Asia 1984 Yearbook i ; 


As in the past, the Yearbook has an abundance of | 


aid involvements: 
ach section has — 





also been supplied with a set of vital statistics compiled 
against a master questionnaire provided by Yearbook : 
experts. 


How We Did It EE 
Published by the Far Eastern Economic Review, the 
Yearbook is the result of thousands of man-hours spent. 
every year. Every week, the Review's correspondents 
provide on-the-spot reports from every major Asian 
capital. From Islamabad to Tokyo, Peking to Canberra 
and virtually évery area of interest throughout Asia. This 
leading team of writers, analysts, experts and research 
staff contribute (as they have regularly for 25 years) to 
keep the Asia Yearbook pertinent. .To give you Asia, 
minus the mystery, minus the myth. To give you Asia as 
only the Far Eastern Economic Review can. 




















Soft Cover: HK$150/US$19.95/£13.00/M/S$42.50 
Hard Cover: HK$180/US$23.95/£15.90/M/S$50.00 
For airmail delivery, please add: HK$45/USS6/£4/M/S$13.50 
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its of interest in ‘pet’ sectors are largely responsible 
or the latest sharp surge i in Japanese share prices 








By Hikaru Kerns i in Tokyo 


^ T: Tokyo: stockmarket rode an- 
other buying surge to. break 
m through the historical record of 11,000 











markets, investors have con- 

ed on companies thought to 

edgein high technology as well 

elected “theme” stocks and promi- 

e t laggards. But this time, a whole 

| new category of shares has become ac- 
al bably will remain so. 


aking for a market that 
'ed on dullness, many major bank- 
ing shares have roughly doubled in 
price in the past several months in 
anticipation of the government's 
liberalisation of Japan's financial sys- 
tem. 

Trading ranges and closing prices of 
1983.give some idea of the extent to 

iich banks’ share prices have been 
ed. During the year, Sumitomo 
, Fuji Bank, Sanwa Bank and 
ishi Bank all traded within 
10 either. side of 500 
20). On the final trading day of 
othe: year, 28 December, all four shares 

‘closed precisely at $500. Brokers re- 
call in earlier years receiving tele- 
phone calls from senior bank managers 
asking them to keep bank shares stable 
"Whenever a fluctuation threatened. 
But United States pressure on the 
apanese Government to deregulate its 
Minancial sector — and the Japanese 
)9yernment's reluctant but visible 
ent towards accepting the prin- 
of deregulation — have caused 
ors to think again about the 
ank shares. Moreover, after 
boomed, a follow-on ef- 
as that investors started bidding 
prices of non-life insurance com- 
es. The assumption was that dere- 
tion of financial institutions gen- 
rally would mean greatly expanded 
portunities, particularly for those 
with undervalued assets. 
: In particular, there has been specu- 
ation that the bigger banks will be 
le to enter a wide range of business, 
including areas now exclusively the 
; preserve of institutions such as broker- 
age firms, trust banks and consumer- 
finance. companies. Interestingly, it 
appears that this time around, the 
~ banks did not object to a sudden rise in 
the value of their shares. Indeed, some 
analysts expect several banks to begin 
g new shares to take advantage 

























































. on the Nikkei-Dow Jones Averagéon?2 | 
)re retreating slightly. As in. 


of managed share-price . 





price was ¥1,090, Fuji's was € 1,040, 
Sanwa's *1,050 and Mitsubishi's 
3 1,060. The prices of many smaller re- 


‘gional banks have not risen propor- 


tionately, however, though many have 
appreciated by as much as 30-50%. 

The interest in banks and non-life 
insurance firms, and theheavy weight- 
ings financial issues carry in the com- 
pilation of the Nikkei-Dow Jones 
Average was a major factor behind the 
index's climb from the 10,000 level at 
the start of this year to the recent 
11,000 peak. By the same. token, the 
index since has retreated as the bank- 
ing "theme" has been wrung almost 
dry. 

Interest in non-life insurance com- 
panies has been sustained somewhat of 
late by estimates of lower füture pay- 


COMPANY 


. . 
Lucrative land rights 
East Asiatic (Thailand), a publicly 
listed Thai-Danish firm engaged in 
general trading and manufacturing, 
posted a Baht 175.7 million (US$7.6 
million) net. profit in, 1983, up more 
than four times from the year before. 
The colossal. profit rise was attri- 
buted to Baht 155 million in earnings 
derived from the sales of land rights. 
Revenue from ordinary sales rose 
marginally from Baht. 1.9 billion in 
1982 to Baht 2 billion last year. 

— PAISAL SRICHARATCHANYA 


Cheung Kong slips - 


Cheung Kong (Holdings), the main 
quoted vehicle of Hongkong property 
magnate Li Ka-shing, reported a net 





















million) for calendar 1983, down 22% 
from 1982. This was after a provision 
of HK$169.2 million against the di- 
minished value. of land held. A final 
dividend of 30 HK cents a share was 
recommended, making a total payout 
of 45 cents (70 cents previously). 

Analysts noted that reported earn- 
ings stemmed principally from major 
associate Hutchison. Whampoa, 
which already has announced a 1983 
net profit of HK$1.17 billion, con- 
tributing more than HK$400 million 
to Cheung Kong’s earnings. 

In his chairman’s statement, Li re- 

















stantial recovery in the 
property mar et was uni 


RESULTS im 


profit of HK$408.8 million (US$52.4 | 


mained cautious. He said that sub-. 










of pons insurance cor 
among other financial inst 
These companies’ equity arid g 
holdings are carried at cost rat 
at market value. In Tokio Fi 
Marine's case, for example, th 
value of equities held is ne 
times their value at cost. 
The other centre of investor 
meanwhile, has been high 
stocks. But at a certain po 
example, with some issues 
price/earnings ratios o 
times — the market loo 
to even the most enthusias 
| investor. 
One question in any consideration ob 
futur ts i 


































though, about 
can be squeeze 
| long and intens 








owing to the prolonged depressió 
the past two years and the wait- 
see attitude of investors. As a. resti 
group profits were expected to 
lower in 1984, though dividend 
ments: would be maintained a 
same level as 1983. In the meantim 
Cheung Kong was not only | í 
ing with all its development] an 
also was prepared to make 
selective investments at any 
ing advantage of any upturn à 
market," Li said. — CHRISTOPHER WOOD 


Brighter at Brierley 


Wellington-based Brierley 
ments of New Zealand has 

a net interim profit for the b 
year to 30 Dec. 1983 of NZ 










































sive 84% rise on the compe 
year-earlier ue e of NERE. Ami 
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owned Koran M an indi 
trial Equity, which produced a prof 
for the period of A$8.2 m 
(US$7.9 million), up 6596. 
Other reasons given for the pr 
boost were an increase in sharehe 
ers’ funds and the better trad 
performances from New Zealan 
subsidiaries. Directors said the 
merger with fellow investment ec 
pany Bunting and Co., run by for 
Brierley executives, was proce: 
smoothly but would not add sig 
antly to the full-year profit. 
~ LINDA SANDERS 























TOKYO: After rising above the 11,000 level 
age 89), the-Nikkei-Dow Jones Average, fell 
yack on general sentiment that price rises had 

n overdone. The market’s dividend yield sank 
d.the average price/earnings ratio 
es. Trading volume was generally 


Is, especially brokerage firms, - 


aad Seaton for.à While There was 
speculative interest in non-ferrous metals. Some 
harmaceuticals and cements were purchased 
owards the end. The Nikkei-Dow Jones Average 
sed at 10,890.70, down about 150 points. 


ONG: share prices surged ahead for 
stof the holiday-shortened period on the back 
jvourable news on the territory's future and 
he good response to yet another new industrial 
ig, Shell Electric Manufacturing, which was 
arsubscribed 30 times. The Hang Seng Index 
jed.4.5?5 on the period to close at 1,070.27. 
age daily turnover amounted to HK $244.35 
(US$31.33 million). A statement by 
Foreign Minister Wu Xueqian that the 
ty issue had been resolved in 
market sentiment despite 
me-rate increase, of one point to 11%, 

h United States rate rises. 


KE. The market pulled out of its five- 
with Fraser's Industrial Index re- 
53 points to close at 5,604.25 on 
proved volume. Discounting Wall 

prid and s 


yer Molek stood. out with a S$8.50 
Leid 0 $$36.00. Daily turnover aver- 

illion compared with.S$25.9 mil- 
previous EA 


vi nes that aeea from 5.5 million 
» first day 
ore the i ieorpnre Total turnover 


miceratity in the Maliseian Chinese 
n, the market. resp ed to. expecta- 
and to several 

trial listings. 

in ‘plantation 


js 
i ued, with in- 


f the period to more than 9 .. 


Holdings and 


| fits last year, basic metals enjoyed the best show- 
Qng — heir sectoral index increased by 14.87 


points: angport equipment suffered the biggest 


‘setback, dropping by 5.24 points on the back of 
widespread scepticism about future pr ospects 


Respite ambitious expansion plans. 

AUSTRALIA: The Australian All- Oiüiparied 

Index rose solidly over the period, closing at 
758.6 to show a gain of 14.5 points. Sustained de- 


mand for selected mining and industrial issues" 
helped the market make ground, though trading ^ 


remained light. The firmer market occurred de- 


spite the-weaker trend evident on Wall Street. 
Trading received a fillip from a weaker Austra- © 


lian dollar, which drifted back to 91 A 
cents:US$1 by the close of trading on 9 Apr. 


NEW ZEALAND: prices moved up steadily 
throughout the period as sellers pulled back. 
Volume was low with buyers disinclined to chase 
stock. While it has been far from an exciting 
rally, it nevertheless has provided the first sus- 
tained recovery in prices since the market's late 
January peak. Again, there was no economic or 
company news of.any note and the interest-rate 
scene was unchanged. The succession of new 
floats continued: Several of these have now been 
listed, all above their issue prices. 


TAIPEI: Trading remained weak throughout 
the period as the correction còntinned. Analysts 


noted that the surge of selling during the past Téw 
weeks seemed already to have peaked. Average 
daily turnover fell almost 30% from the previous 
period to NT$772 million (US$19.29 million), 
Domestically, economic .conditíons "rémained 
robust, but there was growing. concern about ris+ 
ing interest rates in the United States. The 
weighted.index on the lastday of trading closed 
at 871, off 3.44 points. The market was closed "r 
a public holiday on 4 Apr. 


"BANGKOK: ‘Technical adjustments dominated. 


the market during the period, which finished 
with the Book Club Index losing 0.58 of a point to 
115.78. Buyers’ focused on cement stocks, which 
tended:to be undervalued. The suspended Rama 
Tower was a possible candidate for delisting, ac- 
cording to the Securities Exchange of Thailand. 


The holiday-shortened four-day period was. 


characterised by ex-dividend adjustments and 
big-lot direct transactions. Average daily turn- 
over was Baht 64.72 million (US$2.81 million). - 


MANILA: Mines took a beating, with Atlas. 


showing a P1(7 US cents) markdown despite re- 
porting a turnaround from a net loss to a net in- 
come. Marinduque: shares, however, were.un- 
changed despite a near doubling of the nickel 
producer's net loss. The mining: index w. 


29.35 points at 1,034.65. The commercial-indus- 
trial index rose a point to-129.77 as.losses-at Sari: 
Miguel were more than offset by gains in First. . 
be Mackay: Oils were steady to“ 
in the absence of drillsite factors, 
with fer index ropot 0.017 ofa point t to a 
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On Christmas Eve,.1979, the Soviet Union 
aunched a massive air and land assault on 
Afghanistan's capital, Kabul. A KGB “hit 
squad” gunned down the country's communist 
leader Hafizullah Amin and his immediate 
family. Babrak Karmal’s regime was installed 


n December 27th. The invasion left Western 


bservers wonder g not only why, but also 
whether, this latest major turnin — 
Afghanistan’ s bloody history spelled: the 
b ginning of Moscow's "Vietnam." 
.the Soviets are the 
fighting in the name of 


rien Based in Peshawar. ' 


os raa ats they 
ie Russians moved into 


y to shore up the unsteady _ 


i ime it had installed, not 
ed — at a cost said to be US$ 
irmishes with an 
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rape of a nation and the implications 
for the rest of the world! 
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Author John Fullerton spent two-and-a-half 
years based in Peshawar covering the growing 
resistance movement for the Far Eastern - 
Economic Review and The Daily Telegraph. 
He witnessed at first hand bloody encounters» 
with Soviet troops and gunships as he 
accompanied guerillas several times int 
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wilight approaches. On the stone 
terrace the fruit sellers, crouched 
near a balustrade carved in the shape 
of a naga — the many-headed cobra 
of Indian and Khmer legend — rise 
and prepare to leave. 

The jungle, almost silent in the op- 
pressive heat of the day, has come to 
life in the relative cool of the evening. 
The sounds of birds, insects and mon- 
keys fill the air. In the fading light a 
group of Vietnamese soldiers in ill- 
fitting khaki uniforms and pith hel- 
ments clamber down from the back of 
an army truck. They are here to visit 
Angkor Wat. 

The ancient temple and its towers 
provide a marvellous sight in the 
evening: the lichen-encrusted sand- 
stone glows and takes on a pinkish 
hue, reflecting the colour of the sink- 
ing sun. At noon, under the full 
strength of the sun, the impression it 
leaves is sharper, like an intricate 
etching on stone. 

But the ancient temple of Angkor 
Wat — acclaimed around the world 
as a masterpiece of oriental art and 
architecture — is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing, according to a report handed re- 
cently to Heng Samrin, head of the 
Vietnamese-backed regime in Cam- 
bodia. The report, by a nine-member 
team of Indian specialists, is the first 
expert survey of the 12th century 
temple for at least 12 years. 

It warns that the heavy monsoon 
rains that annually drench Cambodia 
between June and October, have af- 
fected the fabric of the monument “to 
such an extent that the sandstone 
slabs are flaking layer by layer very 
quickly, like pages of a book. Atmany 
places the sandstone falls like pow- 
der even by a mild touch.” 

The 73-page report and a thick dos- 


. sier of photographs were handed to 


the Ministry of Information and Cul- 
ture in Phnom Penh several months 
ago, Indian officials say. The transla- 


| tion from English to Khmer has just 
| been completed and its findings are 


due to be considered soon by the 
State Council The report recom- 


. mends a programme of continuous 


repair and conservation at Angkor 
Wat. Sources say that India, the only 
non-communist country to recognise 


_ the Samrin administration, has ag- 


reed to provide several million dol- 
lars for rehabilitation work. 
Indian officials say they hope other 


- governments — they mention those of 


France and Australia — will also 
agree to contribute towards a resto- 
ration programme for Angkor Wat 
and perhaps, eventually, other 
nearby monuments of outstanding 
interest. But political conflict has 
prevented Unesco from undertaking 
restoration work in Cambodia. 


Neither the Samrin regime nor the 
United Nations-recognised Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea coalition will 
agree to treat Angkor as a neutral 
zone. The temple, 6 kms north of Siem 
Reap in northwestern Cambodia, was 
caught up in the warfare and turmoil 
that engulfed the country after 1970. 

When fighting spread to Angkor 
Wat in 1972, a well-organised conser- 
vation team which included guides 
and guards under the curator, French 
archaeologist Bernard Groslier, was 
forced to leave the site and after- 
wards the temple suffered some war 
damage and vandalism and has been 
looted of many antiques. On a rare 
visit recently with a party of 20 

























Western tourists, this 
writer saw dozens of 
Cambodian villagers dig- 
ging for gold in the ruins 
of Angkor Thom, adja- 
cent to Angkor Wat. Built 
between the 12th and 
14th centuries, Angkor 
Thom, at that time, may 
well have been the largest 
city in the world. 

Some modest repair 
work began at Angkor Wat last year. 
But curator Unj Vong has a staff of 
only 98, compared to Groslier’s es- 
tablishment of 700, and few are ex- 
perts. The ousted Khmer Rouge re- 
gime killed thousands of educated 
and skilled Cambodians during 
nearly four years of radical and re- 
pressive rule in 1975-79. Money and 
equipment are also in short supply. 

While some Phnom Penh officials 
see Angkor Wat as a potential magnet 
attracting international tourists who 
could provide urgently needed 
foreign exchange, Cambodia's 
















facilities for handling overseas visit- 
ors are badly run down and the com- 
munist-led regime in Phnom Penh 
has more urgent social, economic and 
political priorities. 

In a speech during the regime’s 
fifth anniversary celebrations in 
January, Samrin indicated his gov- 
ernment’s ambivalence towards the 
Angkor monuments when he said: 
“The architectural works of Angkor 
while a brilliant proof of the match- 
less skills and creativeness of Kam- 
puchean working people, intellectu- 
als and artists, [has] cost the people 
untold misery and countless lives in 
forced labour and caused the exhaus- 
tion and decline of the country for 
centuries.” 


he Indian survey team, which in- 

cluded an archaeologist, engineer, 
chemist, photographer and artist, 
concluded that “vagaries of nature 
and neglect have been the root causes 
of rapid deterioration of the great 
temple in recent times.” 

The Indian report says rampant 
growth of vegetation and various 
types of lichen have disfigured and 
disturbed the monument. Bat drop- 
pings also have played a 
major part in the decay. 
Leaks in the structure 
and the regular and heavy 
percolation of water had 
accelerated deterioration 
and undermined the 
strength and durability of 
Angkor Wat. But, the re- 
port says, much of the 
damage could be arrested 
and repaired if appro- 
priate action were taken. 
If leaks in the monument's 
ceiling were sealed *more 
than 50% of the malady 
will be overcome.” The 
Indian team has used 
chemicals to clean and 
preserve several wall panels and the 
results show a striking improvement. 

And despite the ravages of man, 
nature and time, Angkor Wat is stilla 
magnificent sight, no less now than 
when Somerset Maugham visited itin 
the 1930s and wrote: “I have never 
seen anything in the world more won- 
derful than the temples of Angkor. 
But I don't know how on eartH I am 
going to set down in black and white 
such an account of them as will give 
even the most sensitive reader more 
than a confused impression of their 
grandeur." — MICHAEL RICHARDSON | « 
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reduction possibilities. 


There are many things that are abso- 
lutely astounding about the Minolta EP450Z, 

the world's first compact-sized plain paper 

copier with automatic zoom enlargement 

. reduction: 

The first thing you'll notice is that the 

.. EP450Z—unlike conventional reduction/ 

. enlargement copiers which usually offer a 
choice between two reductions and one 
enlargement—allows you to pick any of 781 
magnification ratios between 0.640X and 
1.420X with which to enlarge or reduce your 
original's image area. Think what this 
means! Now you can take the finest engi- 
neering drawings, pattern tracings or fine line 
designs and blow them up to virtually any 
size you wish. And, conversely, you can take 
oversized originals and size their image areas 
down to the precise copy dimensions you _ 
require. 


MINOLTA 


See the EP4502 at these Minoita. subsidiaries: and distributors: 


= Taiwan * Santa Office Maries Corp. NFL 75, Sec. 4, Nanking E Road, Taipei 
‘Phone: (02) 715-5 
ART ber hs Kong d. 67-71 Chatham Road South, Oriental Centre, Kowloon 
Phone: 
i iig Singapore (Pte) Ud. 10, Tebon Gardens Crescent, Singapore 2060. 
one: 5 $ 
EN Marketing Sendirian Berhad Lot 3, Jalan 223. Petaling Jaya, Selangor - 
ione: 

fermal Supply Co., Ltd. 1808-1812 Kasemrat Road 3 Klongtosi Bangkok: jo E 
Phone: 391-0215, 252-9155 ~ 7, 233-2064 — 5, 392-74 

TOPROS i nc: Topros Bidg. Banawe Cor. Alok St. Quezon cny Metra Manila 
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The Minolta EP450Z gives you 781 zoom enlargement/ 
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New leglond Viko sl eet Lid. MSI 
Auckland 3 
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The EP450Z also offers two automatic 
selection capabilities. Automatic Magnifica- 
tion Selecion chooses the exact magnifica- 
tion ratio required according to the 
original in use and the size of the copy 
you're using. Automatic Paper Size Selec 
chooses the most appropriate loaded paper 
size according to th gnification ratio 
you've selected 3 Í 
use. Both of these automatic sele 


paper wasted in making copying errors. 

For a vivid demoristration of the ; 
incredible EP450Z, bring some outrageously 
difficult originals along to your nearest 
Minolta office products dealer and make 
copies—in any sizes—to your heart’s 
content. 
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a little bit more. 


Wine and dine your clients at The Captain's Table. 


Close a business deal, dictate a letter, send a telex at 
The Businessmen’s Centre, an office away from the 
office. Work out at the gym, play squash and tennis 
or enjoy exciting sea sports. The Orchard Sun. 

The finest business resort on the island, 10 minutes 
away from town. 


Orchard QW Penang 
All you'd expect. And more. 


Tanjung Bungah, Penang, Malaysia. Tel: 04-891111 
Telex: ORCHEL MA 40310. Cable: ORCHARDTEL 


Kuala Lumpur: Singapore: 
Tel : 03-487639 Tel : 02-2972346 
Telex : MA 33139 Telex : RS 24214 
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WWF Kojo Tanaka/BCL 


The 
Giant Panda 
needs your help 
to survive 


NCE every eighty to a hundred years the 

bamboo forests in China's Sichuan 
Province, burst into flower and then die off. And 
that’s bad news for the Giant Panda, which 
depends for its survival on huge amounts of 
bamboo. 

But that’s just one of the problems facing the 
Panda. 

To ensure that it has a future it is vital to 
preserve the complex ecosystem in which it 
lives, to carry out research into its dietary needs 
and investigate possible alternatives, to discover 
the reasons for its low reproduction rate, to 
study the problem of internal parasites—all these. 
factors and many more which threaten - 
survival. 

Recognition of the urgent need to solve these 
and other problems has resulted in a unique and 
historic partnership between WWE and the 
People's Republic of China. 

WWF has agreed to contribute US 
$1,000,000 towards a total of about US 
$3,000,000 needed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to mount a major Panda Conservation 
Programme. This includes construction of a 
research and conservation centre in the largest of 
the Panda reserves - Wolong Natural Reserve in 
Sichuan Province. 

A team from WWF, led by the distinguished 
ecologist Dr. G. Schaller, is already at work in 
Wolong together with top Chinese scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Hu Jinchu. 

The Giant Panda is an endangered animal. 
It is also the symbol of WWF’s worldwide 
conservation efforts to save life on earth. , 


But WWF needs money - your money. 
Please send contributions to the WWF 
National Organisation in your country ar direct to: 


WWF International, 1196 Gland, 
Switzerland. 


WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


WWF acknowledges the donation of this space by * æ 
Far Eastern Economic Review. 
Advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogilvy & Mather 











BABCOCK & WILCOX. 
FIRST NAME IN STEAM. 


Nobody knows more about 
steam generating systems than 
Babcock & Wilcox. That was 
true in 1867, and it's still true 
today. 

When Stephen Wilcox and 
George Babcock introduced 
and perfected their ingenious 
water tube boiler in the U.S.A. 
over a century ago, they laid the 
groundwork for a tradition of in- 
novative leadership in steam 
generation which is today meet- 
ng the needs of utilities and in- 
dustries all over the world. 

The full range of Babcock & 
Wilcox international support 
covers everything from design to 








construction and startup of com- 
plete turnkey industrial and utility 
boiler islands. We supply every- 
thing from boiler controls and 
cleaning systems...to training 
programs for your operators. 

We have highly skilled field 
and home-office engineering 
specialists ready to work closely 
with you to plan and implement 
efficient, cost-saving plant 
improvement projects—from 
simple upgrades to complete 
boiler rebuilds, Total scope ser- 
vice also includes quality 
Babcock & Wilcox replacement 
parts for your operating 
equipment. 


For over a century, Babcock & 
Wilcox has been the technology 
leader in steam generation in 
North America and worldwide. 
Let us share our knowledge and 
total scope resources with you. 

Contact International Sales— 
Babcock & Wilcox Canada, 584 
Coronation Blvd., Cambridge, 
Ontario, Canada, N1R5V3. Telex: 
069-59341, or Babcock & Wilcox 
International, Inc., 20 S. Van 
Buren Ave., Barberton, Ohio 
44203, U.S.A. Telex: 98-6406. 






















Where the world comes 
for energy solutions. 
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Babcock Wilcox 


* aMcDermott International company See us at Power India '84 Exhibition 
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e i Internationally acknowledged 
~-  tobe the finest cigarette in the world 


London-Paris-New York 
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